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INTRODUCTION. 


CONTAINING 

^ % 

An account of various Topics of Experiment and 
Oljferv.uion, which have engaged the attcntfoii 
of tltis Society finct; the Publication of the laft 
Volume. • * 


[By the Secretary.] 

F conformity with the biennial cuftom of ihis Societyj ' 
another volume makes its appearance. Its contents, 
like tlio/e of the preceding, are a mifcellaneous arrange¬ 
ment of fuch articles as, from rffu.e to tinoe, were deemed 
by the Committee of “ CorrcfpoinJcncc and Enquiry” mof 
worthy of publick niitice. In all colJeciions by a variety 
'f hands, fitere mull of neceflity be « conliderable dilFerence 
iH point of merit: b^t it is prefumed that every article of 
Jie following pages will be founti in fome degrre worthy of 
ittentiotj, as coittfiJcing to the dillemination of ufeful opi- 
flons and knowledge, and tliereby to the improvement of 
he count^. 

In th< conceits of foreign commerft, and the diverfified 
jolicy of far diflant connexions, iuwas never the^defigi of 
liis local eftabliflrment to take a very aXive .part; and in- 
leed the feite of its aXiyity, if fuch had been its views, 
nuft hjve precluded it from anylfanguine hopes of fuccefs. 
The department of- Agriculture was known to be fo im- 
voL. VIII, * ‘portanT 
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in point of merit: b^t it is prefumed that every article of 
the following pages will be founfl in fome degree worthy of 
attentiot^ as coildticing to the dillemination of ufeful opl- 
iflons and knowledge, and thereby to the improvement of 
the countiy. 
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tliis loc^ eftablilhment to take a very a£Hve .part: and in¬ 
deed the feite of its aflivity, if fucli had been its views, 
mud hjve precluded it from anylanguine hopes of fiKcefs. 
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portant in itfdf, and fo produSive of dlfcovery, that the 
publick-fpirited gentlemen who jfirft aflbciated under the 
title of the Bath Agricultural Society, could not have formed 
to themfelyes the expeftation of living to fee their efforts in 
that line carried even to the borders of maturity. Some of 
them, however, have lived to find themfelves congratulated 
by their countrymen at home, and by the lovers of ipaprove- 
ment abroad, with confiderable fuccefs in the objedls 
their purfuit. Thus animated with increafing hopes of ufe- 
fulnefs, they continue their fupport. And though morta- 
Kty has removed many members, and choice pd other cir- 
cumftances have removed others, during a lapfe of near 
twenty years—the furvivors have the fatisfadfion-to fee 
^emfelves gradually joined by a greater number? and thofe 
from the mo<l intelligent and opulent ranks. The corre- 
fpondence of the Society having conftantly increafed, the 
expences of publication, experiment, patronage, and re- 
•Rarti, have augmented in proportion. And though the 
annual income (never large) has increafed confiderably, the 
funds have not yet accumulated fo far^s to enable this So¬ 
ciety to d®, by^pecuniaxy exertions, what has been more 
hapi»ly in the power of the larger Soqjeties of London, and 
of Dublin.' 

In the origin of the inftitution, it was feafonably (pppofed 
ihat a Society like this would be remembered in the fin^i 
ibequefts of fome gentlemen of opulence, who might wilh 
to extend their ericouragement to fiivouritt objedls beyond 
the period of their lives—and tlte hint has been continued 
in the Premium-Books, annually printed. But it happened 
that about nineteen years pafied over before an inflance of 
fuch a beqneft occurred. * At the end of that perjpd the 
Society received a letter from the executors of one of its 
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members, the late excejlent Whliam Benson Eari., efqj 
of Sarum, that heiiad left the Society one hundred guineas. 
This generous donation has been dire<3:ed to be comme* 
morated in ^old letters, on a tablet placed in the Society’s 
principal room—‘and it is not fo placed without hope that 
it may excite in other gentlemen fimilar inftances of publick 
generofty. • 

Jt may poffiWy be pleafing to fome of the readers of this 
^ume who are not members, and to members who^om 
their diftance are unable |o attend the meetings and bufinefs 
of their bretfiren, to Iftiow what are the topics whfch"of 
late have principally engaged their attention.* They have 
feen, in common with numerous well-wilhers to their coun¬ 
try, the ftudable endeavours ufed by the Board of Agp- 
culture, to afcertain the real ftate of the lands of England, 
Scotland, and Wales; and have not been wanting to lend 
their afliftance, by encouragmg their moft capable members 
to be aiding and alTiiling in that moft uieful utlderi’SKiu^^f 
And having long had in contemplation, the great advan¬ 
tages which they conceived muft refult from a more general 
’nclofure’of open, and efpecially of open lands, 

tlirough the kingdoif, it was with peculiar fatisfaSion that 
they found the views of the Bfiard extended to fo grand an 
obje£l:^ A(Sui?ed by fuch fentimcnts, this Society was 
"early and eameft in a petition to Parliament, to favour the 
bringing m of propofitions for a general Inclofure Bill: and 
although that tmfmefs has not yet l5feei> matured into the 
pafling of an a6l; and fome fpeoulative differences oi opi¬ 
nion may poftibly ^lavc operated, may continue to operate, 
and may occafion fome delay; it Is hoped tihat every mem¬ 
ber of the Legiflature will give it fo full a conftderation as 
to be able to judge fatisfrctorily of the meafure;—^and it 
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is pr^umed the confequence will then be,a fufficient convic¬ 
tion, in the majority of Parliament, to infure ultimate fuccefs! 
It will not be dilbelieved by the candid reader, that there is 
in this Society a very refpe£lable number of fJentlemen, 
whofe talents and practical purfuits had qualified them to 
form a found opinion: and that the almofi unanimous vote 
of the large annual meeting of j 795, in favour of the peti¬ 
tion, was in itfelf a ftrong proof of the propriety of the ftep 
they took. Fortified by fuch immediate authority, it wfl 
not be deemed prefumptuous in the writer of this intro- 
d«£tien, if he ufes the fanilion he poffeffes, and indulges a 
little of the ardour of his own mind, in here difcuffing a 
fubje£t, which he has much at h&art, and about wluch his. 
thoughts have been neceffarily employed. It is certain that 
tnough in the late alarming ^earnefs of provifions, and of 
bread-corn efpecially, a large majoiity of our country¬ 
men feemed decided in opinion, that a general inclofure 
infure tlie;, greateft jjnprovement of wafte and neg- 
le£led lands; fome few p,erfons of good fenfe, and much 
philanthropy, are coJitinuing 'to doubt the wifdom of the 
meafure ip, queftjon. , 

Wh«a we confider that fuch is thg imperfection of hu¬ 
man reafon^ that a diverlity of opinion has prevailed on 
almoft every fubjetl which has engaged ^naral notice, how¬ 
ever clear and obvious it may have been to the common 
fenfe of mankind; it will not appear marvellous”'that this 
attempt Ihould no^t Iwve furnifhed an exception. But we 
owe to the caufe even qf abftrait truth, many occafional 
endeavours to fet it in a clear light; and to a fubjedt fo 
much connected with pradlical advantage and comfort, we 
certainly owe our endeavours to diveft it as much as we 
can of uncertainty, and thofe errors in wliich inattention or 

prejudice 
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prejudice have involved’ it. This reafon I cannot but feel 
on the prefent occaTion; and fo feeling, have a lively motive 
to plead for, what appears to this Society, an eliential article 
in the caufe of national happinefs! 

I have beed affailed, in common with other advocates for 
inclofure, with feveral objedions; as, 

I. “That a general inclofure of common and wafte 
** lands, on which many poor country people have been Jong 
“ accuftomed to maintain their families, (by raifing geefe 
“ and fowls, keeping a^few cows for milk, breeding (plves 
“ for fale, bfeeding and keeping fmall horfes* mules, and 
“ afies, for various purpofes, and rearing pigs for fale and 
“ for their families) would entirely deftroy this fpecies of 
“ maintenance, and involve multitudes pf fuch perfons Ife 
“ new difficulties and wretchednefs, almoft to*extirpation.” 
Some are ready warmly to contend, alfo, “ That tliis 
mode of occupying a part of rfie lands of the^kin^om 
“ was the principal remaining* check we had againft the 
“ inconvenience of monopofeing* and increafing the fize of 
“ farms.” * 

Thefe objeiSions are thus fully {fated, becaufeit is proper 
they fliould be fully lonfidered^ • 

If, indeed, it as probable, as the contrary f(?ems evi- 
4)ent, tlfet the comfort and rational happinefs of the clafs of 
perfons alinded to, were depdident upon their fo living, and 
fouling the common and wafte lan^s around themj ftill 
an important queftion would arife, Whelher the land was 
Jo occupied as to be compatible with the interejls tf the far 
greater number of poor perfons^ who are obliged to live other- 
vjjfe? And if the anfwer mud be in the negative, it would 
follow*, on the principles both of ftri<St jullice and philan- 
thropy, that fuch a fyftem fhould be changed. Now this 
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is clearlj' the faiS; for it is demonftrable by argument, and 
abundantly ccnfirmed by experience, that Aich lands, when 
indofed and improved, (and great improvement is the con- 
fequence of indofure) will yield abundantly more produce 
per acre in grafs, and abundantly more value in corn, and 
other intervening crops, than they ever did, or could do, in 
their open and neglefted ftate. ,'’ This is a fa£i: too evident 
to b; denied. And if a greater quantity of food be pro¬ 
duced, is it produced to be eaten or dcftroyed ? To be 
eaten moft certainly; and that chiefly for the fubfiflence of 
roan, immediately or remotely: that is, pardy for imme¬ 
diate confumption as human food; and partly for the fub- 
fiftence of a greater number of cows, to produce milk, 
„h'..tter, and cheefej and for feeding a greater number of 
homed cattle, Iheep, and fwine, for the general confumption 
of the country. The greater the number raifed and fed, 
Jhe g reater muft be the number brought to market—and in 
proportion’ to fuch a fupplf at market, will be the general 
reduftion of prices for alt the^different articles ; juft as the 
plenty of maniifadlured goods, brought to market, or 
brought into the generii ftock, will tend to keep down the 
' prices refpeiftjvely, be the manufedu/e what it will. 'I'he 
manufaiSures of^Manchefter and otliei;, tjreat towns may 
ferve as a proof of this, notwithftanding the prodigious ex- 
portatkn of tliofe commodities. This argument from fad 
will appear the more conclufive to our pur^fe, v/hen it is 
confidefed, that the different articles of com are pofitively 
prohibited from exportation, till the price falls to a certain 
ftandard, which is generally confidered as fufliciently.low. 
Whenever the price rifes again above the ftandard, expor¬ 
tation ceafes by the ad of Parliament. The language of 
complaint, indeed, is not uncommon, in dear times, that, 

notwithftanding 
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nptwithftanding this a£t, exportation proceeds^voA the coun¬ 
try is deprived of its food, by the bafcncfs of individuals, 
and the fupinenefs of government. This is a complaint 
in wliich thS multitude is always ready to join, on fuppofed 
or jio evidenee; and fometimes, as lately,* againft the great- 
eft probability. It is not always certain that the wife pro- 
vifions* of the a<3: can with the moft rigid ftridinefs be in- 
4brced, and their obje£l fecured, in a maritime country like 
this, and in a time of general fcarcity, arifing from the 
failure of crops, and thc.confufion of warfare: it is not in 
human wifd«>m and vigilance wholly to prevent illicit con¬ 
duct. But in the matter before us, let thole who would 
pofll'fs the beft feelings of man, ever remember and inculeate, 
that when corn will pay for clandeftine exportation at h^h 
prices, and at the rifle of foifefture, it is a proof that want 
has invaded the dwellings of fome human beings, who muft 
cither be fed or perifti! This tliought may be extraneous, 
but it lies in a little room, and hvill not btf deemed im^opS^ 
by the beft friends of humanity.* If, however, the voice of 
complaint has been*frequently hArd againft clandeftine ex¬ 
ports, un#B- circumftances of fmalltr produce, w?have from 
thence alfo a powerAl aigument for adopting fuch a fyften* 
of managing ot^Jand, as wilf moft fpeejlily and effe£Iually 
,fecure« larger. 

Wer^t true, that by the cafual and irregular efforts of 
poor perfons, inhabiting the borders of commons and 
waftes, a greater number of young cattle, Iheep, and pigs, 
are brought into exiftence, than vfould be by regular formers 
cultivating fuch* lands inaftate of inclofurc, (which idea 
cannot be granted) there wouy ftill be thefe further im 
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portaiU qiKiMonS: Qin they be lively to be fo good in their 
kinds ^ Move fuch perfm equal advantages of giving their 
Jltxk the necejftry fupply of regular food axil murijhmcnt, even 
in fummer, for duly pujhing their growth babre zvinter-, 
and efpecially in winter to preferve theni from Jiunting^ and 
the various maladies to which young Jiock, in barren ami 
fwampy fituations^ without fodder, without litter, aueinwitbout 

covering, are continually csepofedF - It is obvious, tiiat, from 

fucH want of advantages, the hopes of thofe poor perfons are 
often difappojnted, to their own ipimediate diftrefs, and the 
ultinlate lofs to the community al large. Even in rare 
inftances padre favourable to their views, and where from 
local advantages and comparatively greater Ikill and care 
they happen to have been more fuccefsful in thfe fummer 
feafon, they imf in general bring their flock to market be¬ 
fore or in the feverity of winter; and being obliged to fell, 
muft fell at fuch prices as their more opulent neighbours 
■w ilh^i ve them: Jf at high qrrices, it is a proof of general 
dearnefs, to which a too-confined cultivation has doubtlefs 
contributed; if at low or, middling prices, they feldom are 
gainers by their purfuits—for having been oblifpd to fub- 
jfift partly on credit till the feafon of fe^,ing, they are rarely 
able to do more than pay their debts at laft. The be¬ 
ginning of the year found them poor—the end commonly 
leaves them fo. And unlefs they happen to be under a 
flronger moral reftraint, than their ftation and habits in 
life are favourable, to‘, they are tempted ft aflifl them- 
felves *thro,ugh. the winter, by poaching, purloining, and 
creeping again into, debt; for in genersl they have np 
regular habits of labour for themfelves, their wives, or their 
children. Thus they too frequently degenerate .from 
^4 to worfe, 9iKi fet a loofe and baneful example in 

th? 
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the diftriils in which th^y live. Such perfons are too often 
found to be horfc or Iheep-Healers, and noflumal ravagers 
of field crops, gardens, and hen-roofts: And hence, by ejf- 
ciiiiig juft f«irs among regular farmers and village houfC' 
keepers, of having their property plundered, thefe perfons 
arc difeouraged from raifing for market thofe fmall articles of 
provifiqp, which otherv/ife •their difpofition would induct 
tjiem to raife, in greater abundance! 

All clafles, it is certain, afford forae inftances of fuperior 
management, and fuperiot; rectitude j otherwife fociety would 
more rapidl3*dcgcnerat(*into wickednefs and barbarifmj not- 
withftanding the neceffary controul of laws* and charity 
would induce us to hope that individuals may be found, in 
the clafs Slluded to, to whom thefe ftriflurcs will not apj^. 
But if wc compare the generality of thofe renaote and “ 

“ dependent cottagers” fo frequently pleaded for, with fuch 
as are regularly employed in country labour, or with the 
aftive labourers in trades and manufa'^lUKs, we ’fhali^ctiV* 
taialy find, on the whole, that the former are greatly lofers 
by t he compatifon, jp morals, in reputation, and in domeftic 
CO, fort* Neither does the mifehief end. with«them, but 
is extended into ncf^ioneil difadvantage, of a ferious and 
malignant nature! • 

Another objection which feveral well-meaning gentlemen 
have urged, in the converfations with which I have been 
favoured, on the topic in queftion, is this: 

idly. “ I hSt th? commonable laiills, in many uninclofed 
“ parts, now bearing abundance »f grain, would,be thrown 
“ too much into the power of tlie occupiers} for that they, 
in order to lelfen the burden of tithes, would be induced 
to.convert arable into pafture, becaufe by fuch ctstverfitHi, 
they could make more of Juch landSj which would mate- 
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rialljr leflen the growth of com, to the very great injury of 
** the community; and that late experience of the high 
“ price of grain proves, that the country cannot fpare any 

part of its arable.” 

On the ftrength or fuppofed ilrength of this objection, 
feveral gentlemen actually refufed figning the petition to 
Parliament from this Society,' for a general IncloAsre Bill. 
Narrow and inconclufive reafoning! Let us appeal to the 
common fenfe of mankind in general, and to the recollec¬ 
tion of the aforefaid gentlemen m particular, at any 
time has the farmer changed his arable into permanent pajiure? 
“ Becaufe,” lay they themfelves, “ he can make more of it, 
“ tithes being leflened,—and the demand for the produce of 
“ pafturie is fuppofed to be increafed.” For the prefent, wc 
will wave the‘'confideration of tithes, that we may mention 
them more diftindly by and by, and combat here the ge¬ 
neral reafoning, “ becaufe he can make more of his land in' 
'^'p^'ure/’ And‘is not thie very reafon a clear proof that 
the country wants fuch additional paflure? Had there been 
nofuch want, no fuch fupcrior demand, for that kind 
' produce, the land would Ihot yield the fuperior profit. The 
demand at market proves the want, and luftifies the change— 
and a progreffive change too,' till the prqfits become more 
equal. And it is moft certain that fuch a change will be con¬ 
tinued, fo long as the ftimulus of greater profit laft^ High 
as the price of corn has been, our argument fuppofes, and 
it is notorious, thar the produce of pafture lands, in milk, 
butter, cheefe, and meat, has been high alfo,—has advanced to 
a ferious, and alarming height,—calling abud for an addition 
to that fort d land, in order to increafe the quantity of its 
produce. The prices of thofe articles now, on a comparilba 
with thofe of com, "might fupply the place of all argument 

on 
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on this fubjed. I'hc prices of corn are again very confider* 
ably reduced—^fer more fo, in proportion, than the prices of 
pafture produce. How has this fuddenly happened ?—plainly 
becaufe, higfi as pafture produce was, the call for corn liad 
become more loud and alarming, and the good fenfe of the 
farmer prompted him immediately to give an additional quan* 
tity of ihis land and labour* to the increafe of corn. He 
ibppofcd, with reafon, that fuch a change would, in its turn, 
pay him better. Much, undoubtedly, is due to the laudable 
exertions of government, in offering liberal bounties for the 
importationR)f corn an^ rice, which produced by ant’icipa- 
tion a confiderable check in the prices, antf afterwards a 
moft feafonable ^pply; the enterprifing fpirit of our mer¬ 
chants, quickened by rite alarm in the nation, fo far feconded 
the exertions of government, 4 s to effect importations from 
countries where grain and rice were higli—for indeed they 
'were no where cheap,—and in(Jead of gain, much partial 
lofs muff have fallen on mtny in.porters. Thtff the* 
general reafoning of fanners, a«d the fpeculation of mer- 
diants, concurred to the fame end. 

Whether a general fcarcity fn moft* olhe^ countrifcs, 
(where the populaf complaint of large farms, and over¬ 
grown farmer^^ cannot be*affumed as the caufe) has 
^ arifen^from the wafte of warfare in huropc, from unfkilful 
farming^ from the too fmall quantity of land in tillage, 
or from a combination of moft of thofe caufes, the con- 
fideration is Ibll ferious, and demands all polfible attention. 
But let it be remembered, as a maxim moft^ found and 
general, that fcarcity of grain has mt been^ cannot hem heen^ 
eccafoned by a culpable negle£t ef individuals to cultivate the 
growth of grain., in preference to pajlure. ^ Such could not 
poflibly have been the fail, unlefs idegs compenfetion 

can 
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can be fuppnfed to have become .inverted^ and that theie 
cxiiled R combination, or an abfurdity of policy, through 
different countries, to realize a kjfer emolument, in pre¬ 
ference to a greater. 

General and praife-worthy as the prefent tafte for agri¬ 
cultural improvements is, among perfons of property and 
Jeifure, it is but too probable '^that the quantity of <<31111 in 
cultivation through Europe, and in this country efpecially^ 
is too fmall. 'This probable evil was, mod benevolently and 
laudably, propofed to be obviated jt home, by the provifions 
of a general inclofure bill. And ‘by fuch pf’ovifions for 
fpeedy and eafy inclofure, and confequently for additional 
cultivation, the moll confiderate perfons are firmly of opi- 
nien, that the grand object of the-common wifli, a full 
fupply of grab, is to be accofnpliflied. 

In the view of common fenfe, this feems to be a radical 
and fure method (under i'fovidence) of accomplifhlng the 
^bjeSf of the gener al deGre.*' For, let it be fuppofed for a 
moment, however unreafowably, that the cafual difficulties, 
and fcarcity of this country, in the article of grain, have 
been occafloned by too ‘great an appropriation of land to 
pafturej and that the effedl of inclolinj^ commonable lands 
would be, the flil| greater converGon tq^ pallure of fuch 
arable diflridls: let it be fuppofed, that fo large a qwantity ^ 
as two millions of acres would, under fuch an a£t,..be even 
permanently fo converted; and that fuch a ftale of conver- 
fion to pafture would anfwer the ends of emolument to the 
perfons fo changing it; that emolument could arife from no 
other fource than the aggregate choice and demand of tlie 
publick. 'The choice of food is the natural, and even the ^ 
moral T^tj of individuals in a community. Excefs, glut- 
tonjTj tiifl wafte, in the articles of fubfiftence, are the main 

evils, 
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evils, under this topic, of which we could have a reafonabie 
right to complain i or to which any warrantable reftraining 
policy could be direded. But we do not make this hypo¬ 
thetical concslfion in favour of fo converting two millions 
of acres, at any ri(k of leffening the arable produce of this 
country:—moll certainly not! To twice the amount of this, 
quantity of additional paftur^ we are warranted in contend¬ 
ing that the country may go; that it^ may be looked on 
in the light of a mo'ft valuable acquifition; and ftill only as 
a part of a much greater, within our reach!—The walle 
and uncultivated lands in'England, Scotland, and Wales, 
are fet down in the County Surveys, which nIo fo much 
credit to the Board of Agriculture, at more than twenty 
millhns of»acres!* Let us fuppofe that only one half of tliis 
quantity is capable of being incjofed, and brou^it into new 
cultivation! On this hypothefis we can not only replace to 
arable culture the two millions of acres, which a timorous 
rcafoner may fuppofe to have^*cen mifapplied; .but,«2fter, 
giving (if wanted) anotlier two qjillions to pafture, we (hall 
have fix millions in ftore fot tlie operation of the plough, 
a , to give additional labour for^addifional Inpidreds of 
thoufands of peafautr^, now fuppofed to be fcantily employed, 
or who may hereafter be born kito exiflcnce. 'To this con- 
lideration may he added another, of no trivial importance, 
•viz. 'I'li^t by the inclofurc and cultivation of one ten mil¬ 
lions of atres, the other ten millions will become of double, 
and pel haps tneble the confequence, 4 fom the local ufej to 
which they may be gradually applied. 

Here let the philatithropiil employ his mind, and antici¬ 
pate new encouragements to the virtue and endearments of 
conjugcil union, —now, alas! but too lamentably obftrudled, 
to the gradual declenfion of national llrcngth, and of mo¬ 
rality. 
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rality, in the lower ranks of focicty! For with all the boafted 
glory of Britiih arms, and Britiih commerce, unnumbered 
thoufands of feUow-beings, who might flourifh in our fields, 
fecm now to be only bom to the miferable alternative of un¬ 
natural folitude, or vicious and barbarous intercourfe! Here 
let the manufeflmer and the merchant, who arc emulous of 
the moft honourable purfuits,- in their refpedive ftations, 
anticipate the mean* of employment, on the moft folid apd 
libebl foundations. Here let the owner of lands, inftead of 
fearing (if it were morally allowable to fear) a depreciation 
of his property, anticipate a ftabie and fubftaptial value to 
his fields, hiS mountains, and his vallies!—-Here let the go¬ 
vernment of thefe countries, wifely defirous of cultivating 
peace, of augmenting fecurity, internal ftrength, and national 
greatnefs, lay the only fureand permanent foundation, on 
which to rife from the calamity of warfare, into the proper 
dignity of our peculiar fituation.—Here let the advocates 
' for thriftfaii morality, who fake into their account the ufe- 
fulnefs of fteady, honeft, and laborious induftry, ground the 
moft aufpicious arguments, for the renewal of thofe moral 
bonds anct virtues, which they have fo long and ineffeilually 
been heard to deplore the want of!--Iris a general com¬ 
plaint, not only among the moft ferious profelTors of reli¬ 
gion, but among refleding perfons of various defcjiptions, 
that amid the fplendor of arts and fciences, of foreign 
commerce, and the luxury confequent on national wealth; 
internal poverty and wretchednefs, among the inferior dalles, 
are too litfle alleviated, til! by accident they become fubjeds 
of hofpitals and infirmaries ;„thefe indeed are frequent and 
noble edifices—and their endowments and fupport do credit 
to the fympathy of the Englilh people. But it has been 
lamented, with fome colour of reafon^ that a calm, delibc- 
. rate, 
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rate, and provident benevolence of mind, is lefs charade- 
riftick of tnglilh feeling, than the occafional and extraor¬ 
dinary. 'I'his remark, if well founded, is yet far from dif- 
couraging •, it adniits a noble capacity and a noble difpolition, 
for extraordinary exertion j and from which we may hope 
for noble, generous, and comprehenfive improvements. 

The,frequent ignorance, ^d diflblutenefs of manners, 
confequent on a precarious income in country villages; and 
a neceflary refort of multitudes of young perlbns to cities'and 
towns, have been too little the objeiis of publick attention. 
The want ofe agriculture employments, and other coirffort- 
able inducements to a country life, will alwajtis, without a 
radical improvement in our doineflic policy, continue to pro¬ 
duce and «ugment tliis national infelicity. The dirt 
indigence in which numbers of our country qottagers live, 
forming, a mortifying contrail to the allurements of towns 
and cities, occafion a too common difeontent and difguil in 
young perfons:—hence their ft)o frequent migration from • 
tlie diftrids of their nativity—^leir inticements to depre¬ 
dation, proftitution, ^and the* numerous evils of a crowded 
h.e. '1"& remedy thefe evils, it is tabe lamented diat coun¬ 
try gentlemen, and <ither confiderable land-owners, are fo 
little attentive to rural policy»in the improvement of cot¬ 
tages, ^d the annexation of fmall pieces of land, for or- 
'chards and gardens, thereby to allure and fix the moll adlive 
and ufeful of the peafantry:—An increafe of whofe number, 
even in tlj« prtffent Hate of our agriculture, would oftai be 
fcund of great importance to the Jfeafonable manjgement of 
our fields—for expeditious fowing, weeding, hoeing, and 
getting in ctf all (otis of crops. To the general want of 
hand^, for thofe various purpolSs, may be attributed much 
of the flovenly fyftem which prevails in many difirids, and 
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jthe dday, damage, and fcarcity, whkh have been conftarttly 
complained of. 

An ^KToaie of the number of weU-ioftruSed labourers, 
is confef^ly much wanted; and nothing can bid fairer for 
a general alteration in ^is important matter, than a new oc- 
calion for building cottages, and fetting examples of neat- 
nefs, and comfortable accommqdatbn. Such new occafions 
mud naturally arife among the effecis of a general inclofure 
of wafte and neglected lands. When we confider modern 
improvements, in the elegant fimplicity of building, which 
has taken place of late years, and «the emulation in ufeful 
arrangement and tafte, which a general opportunity would 
occafion, we may venture to predict the mod pleafing and 
happy effects from fuch an occurrence. The new and ex- 
tenlive example would naturolly become a marked excellence 
in the country. As the occafional improvement^ a few 
houfes in an old and incommodious town, leads gradually 
to more general ueatnefs, ^when repairs become wanted) 
lb the old country cottages.andmiferable huts, in which in¬ 
dolence, dejection, difeafe, and indelicacy, have been long, 
propagated, will gradually become improved andfe-built; 
and the allotment of land for ufeful garden purpofes will 
become increafed, to the improvement of the inhabitants in 
the effential articles of imludr)', health, dedency, ordjr, and 
contentment! The country would thus by degrees, and 
perhaps not by flow ones neither, acquire a new face of ci¬ 
vilization, refpeitability, and ornament. 

And here let me fpeak witli confidence on one very im* 
pprtant advantage to the poor, and to the nation, which I 
am well aflured would refult from the intended powers and 
prqvifions of a general inclofure bill,—the direct oppofite of 
what fome fufpicious minds would perfuade u« is intended 1 

They 
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They would precRfll a ffilf gfeater propoMxinRl incixSfe of 
large fiirms, and thereby a ierious injury, ini'tead erf a 
to the country.—No fuch divMion is (Jefigned; no fuch di- 
vifion could fiaturally follow: for, befide the general con- 
vidion of tho propriety of increafing the number of fmall 
and tniddfe-fized forms, the numerous unequal interefts to 
be provided for in the divififen qf lands, vvould necellarily 
occafion a very frequent allotment of fmall parcels, in ^ach 
fituations as to' require the ereftion of fmall farm-hcnifes, 
offices, and cottages, to render them ufefol. But in a'ddjtion 
to this naturd! refult of a publick meafure, it is to be con- 
fidered that one prominent feature of that meafure is in¬ 
tended to be—a J\rong recoinmendatlon, that a large addition 
to the fmatl and middling farms of the country fliall be 
carefully made. It is not in the power of hunlan forefight 
to detennine the precife proportion of fuch additional fmall 
forms to the large ones: and th^ fubjed muft, from its 
nature, be left in a confiderable digree to tHfe prefumed good 
fenfe and publick fpirit of tl\e ptrfons to be invefted with 
the authority; but from that good fenfe and publick Ipirit, 
accompanied by a conftant recolleftidn of the general wifli, 
ii cannot be reafonabl;^ doubted but that the, proportions 
will be gresttly altered. Without trying t^e effects of this 
publick plan, it is certain that no new and falutary amelio¬ 
ration can J)e expefted:—under it, the chances of permanent 
benefit may be idkd on with confidence. But fuppofing 
the worft pofribfe: fuppofing the leaji beheficial policy, in 
the article of divifion, to obtain, cohtrary to all prebability, 
viz. that additional large forms were to be generally adc^t- 
ed—foil this would not be a rea|pn why the meafure of a 
general nnclofure bill Ihould not be preferred to the prefent 
flow and cafual-progrefs of improvements. A giKat addition 
VOL. viu. of 
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of br^firms through the counfiy tnigfk BOt gwe </ae (cope 
to a dcfi«blc increafe of fober, indoMms, hardy, and va¬ 
luable heads of familira, in liatiims which may be frequently 
attainable by an induftrious labourer, and of cflurle be con- 
fidered as the publick reward of adlive, unalTuming ttfcful- 
nefs i but fuch an addition, as being abundantly more pro- 
duiElive, and as calling for a moce numerous peafantn', would 
be infinitely better'than the prefent ftate of things. It would 
be, at any rate, a grand addition to our means of increafing 
the quantity of farming produce—and the immervfe addi¬ 
tional ftore muft inevitably tend'^to tlie coicnteradtion of 
monopoly; for beyond certain moderate limits, fiich mo¬ 
nopoly could not go, but at the hazard,^ not only of lofs, 
but of ruin to the parties concerned. This principle is 
clear, and its elfe£i: certain,' as any mathematical demon- 
flration! 

Taking it for granted, that for reafons affigned, and from 
the reflections 6f the intelligent reader, an alteration in 
the general fere, of this dbuntry will appear defirable, and 
indeed neceffaryj I may, perhaps, be -indulged in enlarging 
a little further on my favourite part of the fcheme—a part 
on which too much has never be«i feid, or can be faid, till 
experiment Ihall have fuperfeded the ufe of ailment: I 
mean the improvement of cottage-building, \nd the building of 
convenient houfes and offices for fmall farmers, 'Fhefe have been 
topicks of the Society’s continued notice, and indeed of its 
folicitude. The plans already given in for rottages and gar¬ 
dens—and the premiumis offered for plans of fmall as well 
as large farm-houfes and offices, fpeak^this. And it is with 
.jjjeafure 1 can remark, that, in my intercourfes with the pub- 
feck I have found thofe objeds generally applauded, however 
inconfiderable the further effeds have been. 

Coftly 
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Coftly and fuperb buildings in cities, and m^nifice^ 
manfions in the countty, are objects of general admiratiop, 
I'hey are confidered as tho nobleft external ornaments oL 
poli/hed life.* They excite the commendation of foreigners, 
who often bripg a bias from the manfions of monlcilh fu- 
perllition, and the fplendid diftindlions of a feudal ariftocra- 
cy. Elegant edifices, thickly reared, are the conftant theme 
of exultation among ourfelves: the degree of that exul¬ 
tation too often borders on a mifehievous vanity, and'exr 
cites an injurious emulation. Emulation of magnificence, 
in the ftile oi accommodation, is generally unfavouraUl? to 
morals, and (by the fureft of all confequenc*) to human 
happinefs. A fuperb and coftly edifice is a cumberfome 
article of property in itfelf, and is often gradually augmented, 
to a fize and to a ftyle of fplendour, incompatjjjle with the 
general interefts of the owner and his family, rendering 
doubly difadvantageous the princij)le of primogeniture, wliich 
(however defenfible on tire fcor§ of family confequence) is • 

m itfelf fufficiently embarrafling tp numerous families.- 

7'he tax laid on poftjrity for* the fupport of folirary gran¬ 
deur, is ffften found irkfome; and lo fupport, wish a fup- 
pofed confiftency, thft dignity of family pofleffions, leads 
into numerous expences, unfawurable to the*prefent com¬ 
fort, ai^ future^ fecurity of the occupier. Hence the in¬ 
cumbrance of eftates, where they cannot be fold—and fuc- 
ceftive falls, where they can, till the manfion is no longer 
fupportable. The ftately building goes.to decay, and ei¬ 
ther becomes an unappropriate and dilapidated fejm- houfe, 
or is totally abandoned and pulled down on account of the 
weight of its repairs. To build another farm-houfe on a 
fuitablf fcale, is incompatible withTthe finances of the owner— 
and at once to get rid of the inconvenience, the land is let 
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in conncuUon with an adjoining farm! And hence, per¬ 
haps, more than from many other Angle caufes, we may date 
the accumulating evil, fo much complained of, the prefent 
difproportion of immoderately large farms! This" occurrence, 
although too obvious to have efcaped the notice of others, 
feemed alfo too obvious a part of our fubjeS to be pafled 
over without remark. And although it be of a najure for 
which a general remedy cannot be expeded, if politically to 
be viiilhed, yet the confideration of it, by the way, may at 
lead have a ufeful tendency. An extreme reverfe of this 
fuppdfed evil may be equally unfavburable todhe common 
interefts of the country. The golden mean has been de- 
fervedly celebrated in theory, and will never be found un- 
falutary in pradice. We may fafely conclude this p^ of 
our remarksp by obferving, <haf, among men of moderate 
landed pofledlons, where one has lived to lament his caution 
in the expences of unneceffary building, many have had 
* caufe to blame tlveir profufien! 

Among the objeds of ufeful ornament in an agricu' 'ral 
diftrid, one of the mod confpicuous ajid linking is a w Jl- 
defigned, ‘well-proportioned, fnug, and limple manfion, with 
fuitable offices, adapted to the confeguence of a fubltantial 
land-owner, or wealthy yeoitiaii, without aeceffarily imprefs- 
ing on the mind the idea of expenfive fplerldour and,luxury. 

The next in order, more ufeful, becaufe required to be 
more frequent, and fcarcely adapted to give lefs pieafure, is 
the plain, neat, convenient, and well-proportioned farm- 
lioufe, and homefted. 'I'Jiefe are buildings which, generally 
fpeaking, can never be out of ufe—can never be either 
,au incumbraice on the land or on the country. The ex¬ 
pence of their prefervation is eafy; and in general tlje pre- 
fervation of farm-houfes, and offices, by the tenant, may 
be made one tell of his worthinefs to have his leafe renewed. 
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In cafes where lands are to be inclofed, new forms to be 
formed, and new buildings to be erefted, a judicious choice 
of fituation, with regard to that of the lands, and alfo re- 
fpefting water, healthinefs, and warmth for cattle, is a firft 
objeft, and bf great and lading importance. Under this 
idea, fmaller obje 3 s,as nearnefs to a done quarrj', to an old 
orchai^, or to a few cafuaf walls or buildings, (hould be 
made to give way-^for it is often evident that forni-Iipufes 
arc fo inconveniently placed, perhaps originally to fave a fird 
expence of 50I. as to make a farm of moderate fize fujl 50I. 
per annum Ihfs valuable to a good farmer. The community 
in fuch cafes alv/ays ultimately fufFers. A complete pre¬ 
vious plan and e(jtimate of the whole, arc indifpenfable to the 
builder’s fecurity and fatisfachon. By fuch prudent pro¬ 
cedure, it is reafonably concluded, that the Adaptation of 
the buildings to the land, may in general be fo complete as 
aimed to infure their tranfmidioB together from one genera¬ 
tion to another—and that wifti the fatiffaclion that their 
connedion is compatible wijh tfie greated ufefulnefs in the 
d d’i( 3 :,^and to the tommunity. Thefe conveniencies and 
benefits have often engaged the dhnfideration, and indeed 
the folicitude of thii Society, perhaps never, more oppor¬ 
tunely than at the prefent period. An 4 though opinions 
and pitcepts on this topick mud, for obvious reafons, be 
more thgoretick than practical} the fandlioning theories of 
experienced and pradtical men will not be deemed impro¬ 
perly introduced in a book of this fort; nor will a well- 
meaning Secretary be confidered hs impertinently employed 
in purfuing fuch fentiments. Under this afiurance, I am 
emboldened to continue my rg narks on buildings—^yet a 
little further. 


Few 
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Few opulent country gentlemen- are fo futroundcd by 
grandeur, but that within their tieighbourhoods, and fome- 
times on their own cftates, they have to pafs the abodes of 
poverty, rendered pitiable by incommodious arid wretched 
buildings—the figlit of which is at once difguftful to the 
eye, and difcreditable to their owners, in proportion as they 
have the power of improvcmdht I ufe no ftrongcr word 
dijcreditalk-i becaufc I cannot fuppofc that in general 
the defeil arifes fo much from wilful want of kindnefs, or 
of good policy, as of habitual attention to the fubjefl. So 
frequent are the inftances of gentlemen fufferin^ themfelves 
to be drawn eafily into unncceflary expcnces, on trivial oc- 
calioris, or for trivial obje£ts—fo common their indifference 
to opportunities of emolument, far beyond the expence of 
a new cottage,—that their hegleft of fuch improvements, 
mull be attributed to other caufes than covetoufiirfs-,-—not 
will pride and difdain account for it. It feems to have been 
cohfidered as a thing of cohrfc, (fo far as it has been con- 
fidcred at all) that poverty*of circumftances, and incommo¬ 
dious habitation, are in neceiTary conr.edion. But a little 
refiefhon'may convince?an ingenuous mind that, though to 
a certain degree, poverty of circumflhnces be neceffary in 
the laborious claffes, and is no moral or political evil, yet 
decency at lead is defirable in all our fellow-creatures—^and 
that in proportion to the general decency of feryants and 
doiiendcnts, is their general ufefulncfs in their fevcral na¬ 
tions. No reafonlng man expefts in an equal degree thofe 
vifcful quulities, and thdt comfort, from taking as in¬ 
mates into his hbufe, fervants who have been in habits eff 
dirty living, dr who have not attained pradical notions of 
Cleanlincfs and decoitim; as from fervants of different 
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habits and acquirements. I'his idea, extended to out-door 
labourers, will hold equally true—-and in order to have them 
the moll actively- ufeful in their Nations—to acquit thcm- 
felves with judgment and dexterity—and indeed with that 
ufeful taftci which every field employment requires or ad¬ 
mits, they muft have acquired ftrong habits of decency and 
of ordqf. T his gives men pf every ftation a bias to exafl- 
npfs and propriety, in every part of their labour;—and the 
more, they have been fo pradically accuftomed at home,* the 
more habitually will they afpire to excellence abroad.. Whe¬ 
ther the bufwiefs to be clone be the cleanfing of a ftaBle, a 
pen, ca" a fold for cattle; of a farm-yard, a pond in the field, 
^the making or mending of a ditch, the planting or plaftung 
of a hedge, the grubbing up of weeds or brambles, the 
mending of a road, or whatever»elfe in thefi; coqumon offices 
of the labourer; any or all of tltem will be done the better, 
by how much the labourer has been accuftomed to vakie 
conveniencies, and the aj^earatjees of nsatnefs in and about < 
his own dwelling. If he be accompanied in his labour 
bv one or more of iiis own* children, they^will naturally 
emulate*the taftc of their father—and they willin general 
not fail to carry thofa ideas of ufeful exadlnefs, alternately, 
from their cottage to the field,* and from the field to fheir 
cottage. But if*the cottage be fo finall, or ill-contrived, fo 
fhattered and miferable in its lights and covering, and ill- 
accomm^ated with garden ground, that it cannot be made 
he^thful, pleal^nt, or profitable, tliey'have not a reafonable 
motive to delight in it, or to exeroife ingenuity at\(] induftry 
about it, in their m9rning and evening hours. Indeed, ge¬ 
nerally fpeaking, fuch miferable cribs have feldom any quan¬ 
tity o£ ground to exercife ingenuity and induftry upon. A 
piece of potatoe ground is, perhaps, got at a diftance ;-.»this 
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if Ui£GnveQi);nt, by oecaflooing a waAe of time—it tletaches 
toQ inttch <the,ey« of the &ther from his famiiy—if he de> 
lu^its in his g^den, k is in the wrong place—order and 
hvoiony at ids home are the lefs preferved—his hut is the- 
leak okgeik of his liking—^it receives no reguly lhare of his 
Ihort attentions—^he returns to it in the dark, merely as to 
a den, in which he may lie dowip—and from which )ie may 
depart again as foon as he can open his eyes. „ 

But, give to a youi^ man, about to fettle in a life of ufe- 
ful country labour, the requifites for domekick fixture and 
enjojtoait; give him, at a reafonabte rent, fuck as may pay 
the builder four per cent, for his money judicioully laid out, 
a cottage, fimply but neatly and conveniently built, with ^ 
two or tluree lleeping-rooms, in one of wfiich his^wife may 
lie-in with d^ached decency-—give him a well of water—or 
place him by the fide of a running ftream—give him at leaft 
half an acre of adjoining ground—^and give him an aflurant^ 
of continuance, and of coitftant employ, on condition of 
his induftry and general good conduft; and you will moft 
likely lay the foundation of much happjnefs, and much re- 
fpeftabilitj—fix for lifcta faithful and grateful fervant—and 
add to the llrength of the country by^the moft healthy po¬ 
pulation. A fum, perhaps r.ot exceeding sol. or 6cl. thus 
laid out, at moderate intereft, may do all'this!—^or the 
fum of socL or 6ool. laid out together^ (which to many 
gentlemen would be no inconvenience) or at different times, 
(which to otliers mi^t be more agreeable) may be pro¬ 
duced a Ijftle colony of Jabourers, living in neamefs and 
comfort V a pii^fure which, iii the mind of a benevolent di- 
ferver, would be a more lively and pleafing ornament than 
all the fuperfluous horfes, and all the dog-kennels, in the 
univerfe. .XIk annual expence of this human, and hu- 
. mane 
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mane eftaWifliment, revolting the tnoft Aridltyr, 'would 
be only the difference between four per cent, for a fihaH 
fum of money, and what it might be fuppo&d to pro¬ 
duce by ot^ier common means, out of trsKie! Soppofe 
one per cent, pn the average were loft; thisj in figures, 
makes a finking on ten cottages, of 5I; per annum!—-Sup- 
pofe, ii\ the extreme, that two per cent, can be loft; this 
wpuld not amount tq half the expence of one unncceflary 
horfe—or one foot-boy in livery ! But when we condder 
the advantages of ))ofiefiing fuch a fet of tenants, as labour¬ 
ers, and the faperior plftfure of beholding their happIrieTs, 
the fcale will abundantly turn in favour of ouf'obj€<St. 

Examples of publick fpirit, and of found benevolent po¬ 
licy, not c#ily excite notice but imitation. And if one gen¬ 
tleman of fortune in a neighbourhood were to fiet, or begin 
fuch an example as this, we need not defpair of feeing that 
example foon followed, or indecd^of its becoming generally 
imitated. • Such philanthropy asid found policy Wduld have 
their moft happy effeffs: and become the means of gra- 
durlly exalting a ufefiil countiy life into that fimple and pro¬ 
per dignity which really belongs tw it. It woirfd hot be 
iayi.ng a foundation foj indolence, pride, orarr^nce: thofe 
inconveniences to fociety arc nflt to be expeded from ren¬ 
dering Ijborious^cn comparatively eafy and happy. Con- 
ftant labour is annexed to this JdiflFufive plan of comfent; 
and it is too neceffarily a main part of thefyftem, and a re¬ 
gulator of the whole, to admit the ufurpations of cafe and 
independence. . , 

The benevolence,of many gentlemen may Induce them 
to accede to this general reafoning} but feme will objeil to 
the rifque of entailing the expence of a number erf poor on 
their manors by fettling tliem on their own eftates. So far 
as this objection is founded, even in local circumftances, it 
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muftbe admitted to operate as of fomc weight ;■!—for, however 
generally and fairly the fcheme would promife an exemption 
from incumbrance, by the greatcft probability that fuch 
tottants would maintain themfelves, and live feperior to the 
idea of taking part(h-pay,—yet from fevers ficknefs—the 
death of parents—and the fmallnefe of orphan children, 
fome inftances of expence may poffibly occur; and yve muft 
not expert, under fuch poflibilities, that gentlemen will ftjfle 
the objefljott. But in numerous inftances fimilar improve¬ 
ments may be made within the bounds of common parilhes—» 
ftill "bn their own lands—and that fufficientJy near for gen¬ 
tlemen to efijoy tire pleafurc and partake the benefit of fuch 
ufeful works in fociety. But this objedtion is alfo to be ob¬ 
viated in another, and in a more generous mantler. On a 
fuppofition that a gentleman Ihouid chufe to build ten or a 
dozen cottages, as aforefaicl, on the borders o( his own eftate, 
the parilh being wholly liis own—and that in compliance 
with anticnt cuflom, he Iho^ld be aftuated by caution again!! 
the expence of paupers; He might fecure himfelf from fuch 
contingent expences, and at the fame time improve the con¬ 
dition ofthofe families,-by erecting them alfo into a club or 
friendly fociety—that beft of all provifions for the cafualtics 
of life—that beft of all meins for exciting and continuing 
the ideas of oeconomy, fobriety, and happhtefs. TJiefe ten 
or twelve men, by a contribution of one halfpenny per day 
each, out of their labour—or perhaps two-pence per week, 
would foon eftablilh, under their landlord’s fuperintendance, 
fuch a ftirci as would amply fecure him agajnft any fuch 
contingent expence, either by ficknefs or death; and be an 
additional fource of rational delight, to minds capable of de- 
Kghting in the happinefs the ranks below them., The 
trouble of this mode of provilion would be the moft tri¬ 
cing—fome one of the cottagers themfelves, as head and 

father 
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father of the colony, by his age, capacity, and fuperiot’vir¬ 
tue, would be pleafed witJi the office of colleiaiBg the money,* 
and keeping the Ample account—-of it might be retained,* 
with the wedfly rent, out of the weekly pay, by the perfons 
paying them their wages. This plan may not only be con- 
fidcred as a rational mode of preventing cottagers from be¬ 
coming feurdenfome to the manor or diftrift in which they 
refide, but it would be fetting a pradical example of that 
mode of altering the general condition and profpeds of the 
poor—^which are now truly alarming—and which the enew- 
mous burden^nd increaft of the poor’s rate proclaim aloud 
muft be altered, or the growing confequences will be infup- 

portable to the middling claffes.-It has been contendedi 

■with the flfongeft appearance of truth, by feveral ingenious 
writers,—it has been proved by the writings and pradice of 
others,—and particularly by that able writer and moft be¬ 
nevolent man, Mr. Pew, of Shafteibury, that the plan of 
fuch contribution, aided by theefriendly care and Iffiftance 
of a few perfons of Heady diferetioh, in the different diftrids 
through the nation, would totally change the face of the 
. untry, and redeem the whole msfs of poor fttom that 
wretchednefs in whicl|they too generally live, and to which 
th.e prefent fyftem of fupport nalbirally tends! 

The iate dearffeafons, to which we have already alluded, 
fuggefted the neceffity, as moft of our readers will remember, 
of finding temporary fubftitutes for wheat-fiour in making 
bread. Under thofe circumftances, fo much the fubjed of 
alarm through the country, it was 'to be cxpe£led,that this 
Society fhould give itg attention to fuch topicks of oeconmny. 
The mixture of equal parts of good barley and wheat, of 
good wheat, barley, and rye, at.d even in fome cafes with a 
fmall mixture of bean-flour, it has been long known, 

would 
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would A« only fufficc to cany the bu8c of a country, wit^ 
caufe dFthankfuInefs, riirotifh a feafon of fcardty, but fom 
of thofe mixtures might be deemed even fleSfant hr com. 
mon life. To thofe mixtures, it is well known, a large num- 
ber of perfons in country places had fuccefsful and feafon- 
able recourfe. I fay foifmaMe, becaufe, howevero popular 
Opinion might vary, as it certainly did, about the real, or 
fuppofed fcarcity of wheat in the la ft two years, it was a fafi 
undoubted by many diligent and candid enquirers, that the 
fcarcity of wheat was rra/; and but for the fbfort tofubfii- 
luter, and iJounties for importation, muft have been more 
feverely feh. But there was one article of farming produce, 
which within the laft twenty years has become abundant 
beyond whtt our forefatheVs had any expectation of, and 
■which is now defervedly recommended as of prodigious na¬ 
tional importance, i. e. the article of potatoes: to the ufe of 
this article in bread it was t6 be expefted much regard fhould 
be paid—and the faft wa% fo., I'his Society was not want¬ 
ing to promote experiments which feteral of its moft aftive 
members were afliduofts in making, to afeertain the degree 
of utility re/jilting from the heft propbrrions of fuch a mix¬ 
ture and the degree of advantage. It was found to be a 
that with no inconvenient trouble, file proportion of 
one-third potatoes to two-thirds of wheat-floui;, or one- 
third wheat and -one-third barley-fltsur, (but efpecially the 
fexincr) would make a wholefome nutritious bread:—It 
was found alfo that to‘take mealy potatoes, frefh Boiled 
and peeled, and break them up warm in the fponge, was 
an advantageous mode of ,ufing them. The refult of dif¬ 
ferent experiments, as to the proportional weight of bread 
arifing from , the ufe of potatoes, was various—perhaps' de¬ 
pending 
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on the difierent d^^ees of firu^ac^ous {ubARnpp, 
ididPerent forts of po^toe$> and otli^ finaU caufes npt 
fily afcert^able. But, on the whole,, thf .:exp€riment& 
ait to the general elfabliftiment of an (pinion, whirfi it is, 
lot expedied wjll be fuperfeded, that the moll advantageous 
mode of ufing potatoes in poor families, is that commcm erne 
of eating them, Amply boiled,either as a complete fubditute 
for, bread, or of bresd and otlier articles of confumpuon 
often eaten together. In this common date of preparationj' 
it is well known the poor of tliis country have generally ufed 
them; and bat for theRibundant fupply of the artklfe in 
queftion, fo ufed, it is hard to fay how innumerable Emilies 
of poor perfons would have fubfifted at all, under the cir- 
cumftanceiPto which the nation was reduced. The fevere 
period of trial, and the comfortable effedls felt from a large 
cultivation of this root, have tended to confirm the hereto<< 
fore fuppofed fadl, that whatever lhall be the fuccefs of po¬ 
pular endeavours to bring mor^ land into cultivation, the 
extended culture of potatoes is an objedt of high import¬ 
ance—and that whep their Various ufes are confidered, 
i-1 'he ihllnediaie fullenance of human life, and for the fuf- 
taining and fattening flock, the quantity to be raifed in tliis 
country cannot eafily be too large. That cultivation, there- 
bre^ by/hc various improved modes of carrying it on ia 
be field, and by flioots which would otherwife be thrown 
way, an 4 brealung oif and traiifplanting the young tops 
s cabbage plants, where garden beds may be conveniently 
lad for receiving them, is earnellly«reeommended.. It can- 
lot be either expecled or defired thSt this culture flioidd 
oaterially fuperfede that of corn,—the value and /^ con- 
iquence of which are not in paired by the various diiix>^ 
eries of the Jemtdary value of pot^uoe crops; bat as po¬ 
tatoes 
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moBKig the lifijae cf the wHller’s phmder, wWch rtiey are 
b ptoae to compdan of, and v^iich thef rddoOi or 
jsem bdieve themfelTes fafe. Two cm- three perfens of pru¬ 
dence and care would eafiiy manage the purchafes at market; 
and by knowing the weight erf the wheat they bought, and 
requiring from the millo- a return of weights, both of flour 
and dfai^ would eafily know^ with eweSnefs whether they 
had caufe of fetisfodtiont A little attention Would foon qua¬ 
lify* thofe perfons to judge very accurately of fuch bufmefs. 
The miller would find fuch grinding and dreffing an objc£l 
worth his attenrion, as he would regularly ^d duly paid; 
and be better pleafed with efcaping, by having to do with 
competent judges, the ufual complaints of various em¬ 
ploye's. But that the purchafe of ready-mad# flour, by 
the lack, would be ftill better, I have not the leaft doubt, for 
thefereafons: j/f. The trouble would be lefs, and the con¬ 
cern more eafily managed., idfy. There would be no coarfe 
flour ancf ofial, to<be ul'ed ondifpofed of, which, on the grind¬ 
ing plan, would occafion'conliderable difficulty, or perhaps 
jealoufy and difiatisfaefion. ^dfy. It wuld be eafy to afeer- 
tain the Sverage price ef wheat at the neighbouring' mar¬ 
kets; and, lywwing the relative propprtions between a fack 
of wheat of a certain weight and a fack of flour, it would 
never be difficult to purdiafe the latter oit the beft terms. 
And 'fbch a committee always paying ready money, and 
having a conftant regular demand, for a popular purpofe, 
would always be fare of finding meal-men emulous to ferve 
them on the moft moderate terms, and for a very trifling 
profit. To ffiis fa (3 another confideraljon may be added— 
For vibeat, the full market-price muft always be paid, (as 
filch i cemamittee would find it improper to fpecufete in 
large quantities of grain) and the fu[q^y of flour ml^t, 
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from intei¥U{Rk>n the mil], and other caufes, be oft^ too ’ 
young for confamption. But, beildes having, on thej^m 
of buying flour, the advantage of a regular fupply, feveral 
ciian^s are dn favour frequently buying fuch flour 
cheaper in prtgjortion than the market-price of wheat. 
And as to the quality of it, I Ihould recommend that it 
be never,coarfer than diat dreflied through the fecond cloth, 
havmg in it all tlie fine. This ftandard quality is more ea- 
fily known, by attention, than fufjacious perfons are aware 
of} and it would commonly happen that feme one or more 
perfons concewed in the vtnding would be competent judges 
of quality. Good judges have no doubt that a'prefercnce 
of the beft fecoivds, i. e. flour dreffed from the meal through 
a fecond clsth, an3 confequently containing all the .fine, 
should be given to any inferior fort j both becaul* it would 
give the confumers more fatisfa£tion, and becaufe the ge¬ 
neral itafoning of the poor, in this ^matter, is right, “ that 
beft bread is cheapeft in the«nd for a poor family.”— 
T i.ere are ufes fufficient for all the efial. 

Such remarks on Bfead an3 Flour, though not ftriifBy 
;'_.ri5ulfTIffi, will be excufed; and, however difierenll^ gen¬ 
tlemen may Ivappen to.tliink on fome points^ Aey will at 
leaft allow that thefe are fubjedls,* about which an ofiker of 
a popular/ociety oannot be improperly folicitous. 

Another objeif, of no trivial concern, has occu{»ed the 
attention dr the Society of late, and that is, the improve¬ 
ment of Cattle and Sheep iox general flock.* Of cattle and 
fheep, it is difficult to fay which have been moft the fub- 
jeds of experiment in different parts of the nation, for 
for many years paft. Individuals,' as was naturally to be 
expeded, have been fometimes prematurely fanguine in fa¬ 
vour c^particular races cA animals which had attiaded their 
voi- VIII. ’ noheoi 
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notice; and in favour of mixtures of different forts, by tlie 
breeding of which they propofed to obviate fome errors in 
fize, and fuppofed imperfeiffions of fhape, whkh they con¬ 
cluded had been too little attended to by pratSiical farmers; 
riot forgetting the great objeiSl: of moft afliduous and fpecu- 
lafive men, the deriving to themfelves as much fame and 
emolument as they could, tq compenfate for their labour 
and expenre. Of tliis deferiptiort of men, the late fagacious 
and perfevering Bakewei.1. has been eminently diftin- 
gui.'hed: And perhaps never did an individual, in any age or 
coinitiy, do more,towards exciting general iv^ice, or raifing 
a fpirit of greater emulation, in the department which he 
chofe. To his memory much refpe£l and gratitude are due, 
and will not fail to be paid; while thofe'who ate following 
Iris maxiir^ of choice and.improvement, eitlier in whole or 
' in part, and who are endeavouring to confirm his opinions, 
or to (hew, by example, v/hcrein they think them imperfeft, 
will cominuc to fender ferjjice to their country. Such men 
are confidered with particular regard by this Society. From 
the diflerent reports, written and verbal, which in various 
ways h»vc come undijr the Society’s notice, the m«rt ilTief- 
tion feems yet undetermined, Whctfier the Difhlcy race of 
t,..t fheep |long and coarfe-wooled,*fliort in the legs, Ihort 
and full in the 6ody, fmall in the bone, fai*} to be adapted to 
■ fatten fooncll and moft profitably, on the moft valuable 
parts, and being lighteft in the parts of leaft vahie) are, or 
are not, on the ivhole, that defeription of fheep moft to be 
recomujended for all fituatiom? Or, rather, though it be 
generally allowed that they have advantages, which re¬ 
commend them as valuable in many fituations,—yet, for 
yj/zif dilfritts, and with d view to the produce of various 
kinds of fine wool, for particular manufactures,‘it be not 

probably 
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probable that no one fort, or mixture of forts, can be¬ 
come generally and exclufively recommended ? The m^ain 
points, however, dtaraderiftick of the Difhley produce, 
are undoul^jedly confidered, and increafmgly fo, as thofe 
points which fhould be more generally regarded than they 
have been: and it is now held that no race or mixture of 
Iheep (whatever the value of their wool) which have not 
the c^ief of thofe pobts, can be recommended as worthy 
of choice. The South-Down—as one of the moft diftind 
of the races, and as being nimble on the ■ foot, yet gen¬ 
tle in partite, hardy in feedbg, of middle fize, adapted 
to fatten expeditioufly in almoft any fituation, producing 
mutton of firm texture and fine flavour, and carrying a 
valuable ,wool for the clothing manufodure,—are grow¬ 
ing in reputes while thofe, of y'^hatever name, which are of 
large fize, heavy in horn, bone, and offal, however noble in 
appearance when fat, or however aboundbg with tallow on 
the kidney, are defervedly confidfered as lefs worthy of pro- . 
pagation,—even in folding diftni^s, or in the richeft paftures, 
where they were once the pnde of their owners. Calcula- 
twnr.nf profit on llieep feem of jate years to have been 
made more accurately by the acre, or on the whole year’s 
Jlock^ than by the fm^e head. J he latter feeml to have been 
heretofore no ujicommon mode of calculating the fheep pro¬ 
fits on a farm j but obvioully liable to great deception. It 
feems to»be now generally allowed, that a given quantity of 
food, confumed by fmall fheep, pays much more than by 
large ones: that a fucceflion of ^fufficiently fat mutton is 
more eafily and regularly produced from fuch fmall fheep; 
that the confumer is better pleafed; and that on the whole, 
the quantity of wools moft in demand is bereafed. It may 
be agreeable to many gentlemen to hear, that from experi¬ 
ments 
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vnents repeatedly made, by raeans'of tlie Spanifh rams lately 
prefented.to this Society by the Kirig, the wool of thofe 
horiAed races, with which the Spanilh is moft adapted to mix, 
has been materially improved by the mixture, yvithout any 
appearaiKe of declenfion in the quality, by fevera!,years re¬ 
petition of breeding; and that no complaint o£*injury iatlie 
carcafe has yet been made to the Society:—but on the con¬ 
trary fcveral breeders have given their opinion that the lhapc 
is improved. Such are the Society’s information, and pre- 
fcnt fentiments on the fubjeft of faeep. 

06 Horned Cattle^ the bed for g^eral ftock^the Society 
has heard much; has been gratified with exhibitions of fe- 
veral bts; and has feen caufe to diftinguilh feme by pecu¬ 
niary approbation. But the bed for general Jlock^ in all ft- 
tuations, it is not yet prepare^ to name with full confidence. 
It feems, however, not probable that a defideratum in this 
matter will lb long remain as on the fubjeft of Iheep. One 

material cpnfidcration undA: this head is obvious, i. e. that 

• • 

the covering of the aninial^is far lefs an objedl of attention 
than in the Iheep. Thus, the mod common charadferidick 
didimdioti is by the horn: accordingly long-horned^Afi- 
hornedi and no-hornecl, are the terms we hear mod commonly 
ufed to denoft, of late, the, different* kinds of neat cattle. 
And the mod common quedion of preference is, whether 
the loitg-horned, or the fhort-homed, be the bed race? In- 
•feterminate enough are thefe deferiptions—but moft farmers 
are very well acquainted with others, which convey more 
didinid ideas—as the Lincolnfhire, the Holdernefie, the He- 
reforddiire, the Glamorganfhire, the Pembrokefhire, the 
Devonfhire, the Alderney, &c. &c. All thefe, and feveral 
other deferiptions of Welfh^ and Northern animals, have 
their refpedlive advocates for a fuppofed fuperior value in the 

produiftioa 
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produftion of milk, for excellence of fatting, and for labour 
in draught. It will be readily fuppofed difficult for any 
local Society to draw an abfolute conclufion from the vari¬ 
ous accounts received, and opinions given, under this head; 
and confequently to recommend any particular defeription 
of beafts as pofitively preferable to all others ioT generalJiock. 
The famous Bakewei.l’s feledion, or mixed breed, under 
the general name of long-hdrned^ the publick arc ffretty 
well acquainted with; and the difciples of that ingenious man 
are not waqfing to follaw him in their decided preference of 
that kind of flock to all others. The queftion which this 
Society has been mofl accuflomed to hear agitated, is, re- 
fpefting ihe cofliparative merits of that famous produce, 
and the genuine unmixed raceirom the Nor^/i of Devon- 
fhirc; the latter not, indeed, remarkable for fhortnefs of horn, 
(for it is rather of a middle-fize) but clean and delicate, cor- 
refponding with the general dgfeription gf the animal itfelf. 
This lafl-mentioned race of neaf-cattle, fmall but denfe in 
the bone, flender in Jthe head and neck, having a fleek Ikin, 
aiTtW ^lofly red colour, and generally impreflingrthe com¬ 
mon obferver with t|je idea of a beautiful fymmetry, is now 
conlidered as growing in eftknation. In many parts of 
England they l;ave been long known, aifd partially prized, 
both in a fat flate, and for fatting flock; - but parflcularly 
valued ih the Weftern counties. Samples of them, both 
male and female, fat and lean, have been {ppeatedly ^hibited 
to this Society, and have obtained a high degree, of its ap¬ 
probation. 

The enormous prices which the celebrated Dilhley flock 
has obtained, having of late Brought forvrard the Devon- 
Ihire advocates for their produce, they feemto have pleaded, 
with fuccefs, the valuable properties and general ufefulnefs 

of 
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of thur &v!Ourite flock. And difdaimiiig (as Aich a Society 
as this fhouU ever do) all partial prejudices, it fueois pro- 
baye at prefent, to the majority of the mofl Ikilft?! members, 
that ttey ftiall cmtinue to fee fgch caufe of preference, as to 
wcommend a more general attention of the publick to the 
native excellence of the Nort(^-Devon cattle. At a time 
when the licarcity of grain, and confcquently the unneceflary 
conlumption of com by horfes, have been much the fubjeil. 
of remark, the more general introdudion of oxen into the 
labod'r of hufbandry is confidered bs very parriiulaily dc- 
lirable. And from the fulleft proof of the value of Devon- 
fhire oxen, in hard labour, particularly at the plough, this 
Society has no helitation in urging the ufe bf their. 'I'liey 
have great flrength in proportion to their fize, poflelling 
much denfity of bone and mufcle;—their dep is quick, am. 
their durability remarkable.* They will live better on hard 
ftre than' mofl other fortsand when they liave worked 
hard for feveral years, will fatten in a fltorter time than moll 
of the known breeds; produce' the tineft-grained beef, and 
meet a resdy fale from the bgteher at the firfl, or at ■a fepE- 
rior price. 

No fubjeiSi' has continued more to occupy the atten¬ 
tion of the publicly, under the head of agricultural improve¬ 
ments, than an alteration in the fate of Tithes. None 
feems to be more the caufe of diflatisfadlion aniong the 
aftive approvers pf land, country gentlemen, yeomen, and 

• Several of the moftconfiderable gentlemen farmers in this Society 
have been long in the habit of ufing thefe oxen with the double-coul- 
tered plough. In a very ftifTfoil fix of them are ufed, two a'^eafl; 
but in lighter foils, and in after,ploughings, four will eafiiy pbugh 
two acres in a day, with that kind of plough. 

farmers. 
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farmers, who frequentjthe rooms of this Society; and with 
whom, of courfc, the Secretary and the Members '.of7it!s 
Committees have frequent intercourfe. All agree in'la¬ 
menting thft, becaiife the legillature originally thought pnoi 
per to fan£li«n that particular mode of fubfiftence, for *lib 
minifters of a national church; tlie confequencc ftiould not 
only be a continued check on improvements, but a rankling 
animofity in the minds of farmers againft the claimants, to 
the injury of a national worlhip: I'hat the original plan*, ha¬ 
ving become long fince altered, by the gradual lale, gift, and 
lay-poffeflidh of the gfcater part of the tithes of theTcing- 
dom, the burden Ihould not be fuffercd to remain from age 
to age, where every plea of clerical fupport is out of the 
(jueftion ;*—and where the whole fruit is evil, by the perfonal 
intereft of one lay-man bein^ oppofed againft that of ano¬ 
ther ; while the nation, inftead of the polTibility of profiting 
at ail by the conteft, muft be dopmed to fuffer, till the em- 
barraffinent fhall be removed.# ' • * 

Under thefe common views <»f the fubjeil, many are of 
opinion that an altmtion in the mode of tithing, fo far as 
concerns the clergy, might take pkee, on the pitociples of 
fcveral writers in tlv^e volumes, gr, in other words, by a com 
rent. Others have preferred,* on account of greater fimpli- 
, city, »pound fate on the rent of the lan^; the legiflature to 
preferibe a proper teft of truth, as to the reality of the rents, 
to which tell the claimants in all cafes of fufpicion may have 
recourfe. Others have propofed diat agricultural fociedes, 
and other bodies, ihould apply to parliament fgr obtaining 
an aA to compel the fale and purchale of all the tithes in 
the kingdom, on a fur valuation by a jury; and out of the 
produce of the appropnatu tithes, the efiablifhment of a 
fund, under the guarantee of government, forAe more equal 

and 
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and comfortable fubfiftence of die clei^y,—or (if fuch fecu- 
rity be more defirable) for the purchafing of lands, the in¬ 
come of which to become the property of the church for 
ever. But the greater number feem decidedly of opinion, 
that, at any rate, an 3(9: for procuring the total .valuation and 
fale of the unappropriated tithes (by far the greateft in amount, 
and fuppofed to be the moft rigidly claimed) Ihould .be-ear- 
neAly applied for, as a meafure of relief to the country, and 
of jJublick juftice, carrying its own evidence of expedience, 
both from general fadls, and the recent, alarm of national 
fearefty. To thefe calls for the ad(5ption of fo^rovident a 
meafure, has been added the political one, of giving fcope to 
population by an increafe of the neceflaries of life, and con- 
fequcntly adding ftrength to an infulated country, ^hofe na¬ 
tural advantages have been (he frequent objedls of foreign 
envy and hoftility. 

The pra(9icability of doing this, with convenience to all 
parties, has been, .and contiiues to be, confidently main¬ 
tained. The lay-proprietor receiving in money the fair value 
of his tithe eftate, to be fettled ty a competent jury, impar¬ 
tially chofen and folemniy impannelled, cannot be faicTt^be 
injured. The principle of compelling the owner of property 
to part with it, by fuch equitable valuation, for thd good of 
the whole, Hands 'fan(9ioned by numerous a61:s of parlia¬ 
ment, and is proceeded on every day, in the bufinefs of in- 
clofures, roads, canals, publick buildings, &c. &c. And an 
oppofition to the principle, in thofe matters, would be deemed 
a prefercnc? of perfonal convenience, at the pofitive expence 
of the publick good. 

With regard to the owners of titheable lands, if it fhould ' 
be obje(9edv that fome of them might find it inconvenient 
to pay down the price of the tithes in fee,— that, it has been 

faid, 
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faid, muft be granted; But the great increafe in the value of 
lands exempted from tithes, arifing both from the exemption 
and from the probable improvements to be made, will gene¬ 
rally furnilh the means of borrowing the money, where it is 
wanted;—and«few men would think it an evil to be obliged 
to borrow money, even as high as at legal intereft, to get 
rid of tke incumbrance of tithes. 

•But, at all events, .fay the advocates for this meafure, .an 
act fhould be granted to empower all owners of lands paying 
tithes to lay-impropriators, to call a jury, and fettle the v^ue, 
and the fale, Whenever Aich land-owners (hall be delirous ib 

to do.-A reafonable prior notice of fuch intention, in. 

any land-owner, would of courfe be preferibed by law.— 
Such open’and deliberate tranfaftions would preclude the 
idea of difficulty on either fide; *and it may be rfeadily con¬ 
ceived, that the progrefs of fuch voluntary adjuftments 
through the country, and all tha confequent benefits of 
theifl, would be no tardy work.*—But for* a more copious 
colledlion of opinions on the fubjeiS of tithes, the reader is 
referred to the extralif^ which it has been thought ()roi>cr to 
i';‘eit in this volume, from the numerous County Surveys 
which have been mac^: under the direifrion ofi the Board 
of Agriculture. * , . 

Such, among other, perhaps equally ufeful, though of 
lefs popular defeription, are the objeSs which have enga¬ 
ged the attention of this Society fince itS^laft publication. 
And it is hoped that fuch labours, *and the followihg fruits; 
of the Society’s correfpondence, will be accepted and ap¬ 
proved by the publick, for whofe jvelfare the original plan of 
fliis inflitution thus continues to be purfued. 


Finally; 
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Finally; for the further promotion of ufeful knowledge, 
the correfpondence of ingenious practical Farmers, and 
publick-lpirited Gentlemen, and the fubferiptions of the 
Affluent, wherever fituated, who wilh well to the domeftick 
interefts of their country, are refpeftfully folicited. 

Wm. ‘MATTHEWS, Secretarj'. 

A 

Bathy Nov. 1,1796. 
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every information, founded on accurate experiments, on 
the cultivation of Potatoes, is particularly valuable to the 
puBlick ; dhe following, which was fcnt in after the lajl 
Jheet of the volume was finijhed, is here inferted, for the 
early benefit of Potatoe Planters. 

Experiment on the Culture of Potatoes. 

[In a Letter to the Secretary.] 

Sir, 

I Send you an account of an experiment, which I have 
made this year with a view to afeertain, as nearly as one 
experiment well can do, the object of the Society’s Premium 
on the planting of potatoes. 

A piece of ground being prepared, rather mere than an 
acre, nearly of an uniform quality, and all unmanured; it 
was divided into four equal partsof which, one was ap¬ 
propriated to fetts or cuttings, inrfhe ufual,way; ortfe to eyes 
fcooped with an inftrument madoi for the purpofe; one to 
whole potatoes of a moderate fize, rather fmall than other-* 
wifCT and one to Jhoots. , • 

An equal quantity qf potatoes was deftined to each plot; 
and I endeavoured to apportion the diftances in fbeh a man¬ 
ner as to crop t]ie whole plot with the fetd deftined for it. 
In the iirft three plots a few potatoes only were wanted to 
finifti each plot, rather the moft in that of the cuttings or 
fetts. For the fourth plot the given quantity was depofited 
to produce (hoots, but they were by no mSans fufficient, as I 
fhall explain hereafter. The diftances of the rows as follow: 

Cuttings or Setts—about 2 feet diflant; in rows about 12 inches. 

Eyes - - -about 18 in. dil^nt; in rows about 6 in. 

Whole Potatoes — about 2 | feet diflant; in rows about 18 in. 
Shoots - . about 18 in. diflant; in rows about 9 in. 

All were hoed and treated in all refpedls alike. In the 
plots of whole potatoes, and’wittings, fomewhat mrire than 

* * there 
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tliree cwt. of feed was confumed In each. In that of the 
eyes, about 75 lbs. In that of the /hoots no feed was con- 
fbmed, though perhaps rendered of lefs value. » . 

The produce was as follows: 

- tijkcts Sucks Bajirts Sacks 

Whole potatoes 47 or isjj Cuttings or fetts 33 or “ 
Shoots - - 371 12; ^ Scooped eyes - af 9 

.The foil was a thin, fandy, freeftOne gritt, ftoney, ^id 
without manure; the previous crop turnip cabbages, alfo 
■without manure. 

I mud here date tlie method in which I procured the 
ihoots for this experiment. 

I had tried the method fo warmly recommended by the 
Dublin Society, and the Rcv.Mr. Maunsell, but without 
fuccefs. The (hoots takefl from the potatoe pits, and cut 
in proper lengths, either died entirely, or came up very 
weakly, and produced only very finall bulbs: nor have I 
met wirit one pesfon, of the many who have tried this me¬ 
thod witliin my knowledge, that has fucceeded. Tltis in¬ 
duced me to try the effect of (hoots that had become green 
and ftrtfng by getting ^above ground. Accordingly, laft year 
I.laid a quantity of potatoes in a trench dug for the pur- 
pole, puttiifg a little litter jn the bottom, placing the pota¬ 
toes tliinly, aiid< covering them with Jitter and mould upon 
that to the thicknefs of three or four inches. As foon as 
tbc (hoots got three or four inches above the furfice of the 
ground, I had them tranfplanted into ground ready prepared 
to receive them.*' The plantation was extremely luxuriant 
the whole fummer, and"the produce good; but the bulbs 
much larger than thofe planted in the ufual way. This 
metliod of procuring (hoots 1 adopted this year; and a judge¬ 
ment may be formed of its fuccefs, by comparing the pro¬ 
duce of that plot with that of tire others; and attending to 
|;he remarks 1 (hall prefently make upon it. . 


Remarks 
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Remarks on the Experiment above Jlatcd. 

7'he plot with feits or cuttings laboured under fonse dif- 
advantage. Being the uppermoft piece in the field, and ha¬ 
ving a high hedge of my neighbour’s to the fouth-eaft, the 
land was vifibly poorer, and the potatoes of an inferior fizc 
for fome yards below the hedge, to what they were at a 
greater defence from it. Add to which, the drills being all 
ftruck with a plough for planting, the two corners which the 
plough could not touch, and which were intended to hav’e 
been planted with a fpadc, were unfortunately overlooked 
and left uncrgpped. I calculate the deficiency fi-om thafe 
caufes at about four or five balkets. 

The plot with Jhoots laboured under ftill greater difadvan^ 
tages. The time of planting being of courfe later than that 
of the other forts, the feafon being very dry, and the ground 
very hard and Honey, the workmen had a difficult*matter to 
put in the Ihoots; which, however, they did in part with 
fpades, and in my abfence- from home. On my return 
I ordered a plough into tlie field, *na placirfg the fhoots in 
every other furrow at about nine itfches diftance, with their 
green tops above ground, the plantation was finifhed in an 
e n'y and expeditious manner. • • 

Another difadvantaga to this plot was, that I was not 
well aware of the quanfity of potatoes necteflary to be laid 
in thd^round fos my purpofe. The firft'erop was only 
fufficient for about half the plot: of courfe we were obliged 
to wait the growth of a fecond crop; which delayed the 
planting fo long, that they were expofed tojjje drought be¬ 
fore they had taken good root, and hence ripened late; the 
other flioots ripened in good feafon. Befides, the two head¬ 
lands being obliged to be put in with a fpade, as well as a 
fpot which, on account of an adjoining crop, we could not 
come afwith a plough, and all planted with fhoots of a 
third growth, the fecond not producing fufficient to finifh 
the whole, produced, from the very late and dry feafon in 

*. which 
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which they were planted, fcarcely any potatoes at all. Had 
the& fpots been as produdiivc as the reft of the plot, the 
produce would have equalled at leaft in quantity, and far ex* 
celled in quality and value, that of the whole potatoes; as is 
evident from the following ftatetnent: 

No. I. Whole potatoes—unequal—af lead one-fourth 
unmarketable. 

No. 2. Shoots—fize nearly uniform, moftly la’.ge—not 
one-thirtieth part unmarketable. 

No. 3. Setts or cuttings—^fize lefs uniform—about one- 
tenth unmarketable. 

'No. 4. Scooped eyes—few lafge—^nearly* one-third un¬ 


marketable. 1 . s. el. 

No. r. Twelve facks at 5s. and four at 2s. is 3 8 o 

2. Twelve facks at 5s. and one-half at k. 3 10 

3. ^ Ten facks at 58. and one at 2s. - - - 2 12 o 

4. Six facks at 5s. and three at 2s.-i 16 o 


The refult of this experiment was nearly fuch as I (hould 
have been led to expe<fr.' I think it may be fafely laid down 
that, of the fhoots produced by a potatoe, fome will be large 
and ftrong, others weak and fmall, the latter much exceeding 
the former; and that the ftrong fliobts have a tendency to 
produce large bulbs, the weak ones (mail bulbs. Alfo, that 
when the flaoot is got above ground, and is furniflied with 
lateral fibres, t^e parent ft^k from whence-it fprung is no 
longer neceflary to it; but previous to that ftatcj that it is 
abfolutely neceffary to its vigorous growth. Alfo, that thofe 
bulbs only will grow to their full natural fize, wliich can 
have an oppoftvjnity of dravjing from furrounding foil as 

much nutriment as is necef&ry to perfeft their growth.- 

Apply thefe principles to the different modes of planting. 

■r \Jl. Whole potatoes produce a great many thootSj fome 
ftrong, fome weak; but Altogether appearing very vigorous 
having the full benefit of the parent ftock in their infancy; 
each produce their refpeiftive bulbs, but neither can come to 
full perfetftion, becaufe, being very numerous, they cannot 
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get fufficient nutriment from tiie foil to bring them to that 
ftate. Henoe a confiderable crop in number, luxuriant in 
appearance, but very unequal in lize and quality. 

7 .dly. Cuttings or fetts produce only three or four fhoots, 
part ftrong, part weak 5 not fo luxuriant upon the whole as 
jn the formeri cafe, having lefs benefit of the parent ftock 
whilft young, but not interfering fo much with each other; 
and tilt quantity of furrovmding nutriment being more 
nearly proportioned to their wants, each fort comes nearer 
to perfeSion than in the cafe of •whole potatoes^ though the 
produce is not fo numerous. Hence a crop inferior to the 
whole potatcJes in quanfity and luxuriance of appear^ce, 
but of better quality. 

2 dly. Scooped eyes produce only one ftem each; the weak 
eyes, weak ftems * the ftrong, ftrong ones; having but little 
ajfiyiance from the parentflock in their infancy.^ they a^)pear very 
weak and dwindling at firfl^ but afterwards improve much 
in luxuriancy. The weak eyes ufually exceeding the ftrong 
ones in number, a few only ^ome up moderately ftrong^ 
many very weak, and fome not at ^ 11 . Hence a crop inferior 
to lire two former, in luxuriancy, quantity, and quality. 

i^thly. The ftrongeft Jhoots ufually arifing firflJrom the 
polatoe, the plantation of Jhoots will chiefly confift of ftrong 
ones^ thofe being firft*ready to_take off: and having all the 
benefit of the parent ftock, as long as it,is neceflary to it, 
and as Angle llem having no other to interfere with it, its 
bulbs copie to the greateft perfection. Hence a crop, lux¬ 
uriant in appearance, confiderable in quantity, and compleat 
in quality. * ** 

If this reafoning be juft, (and if is certainly confirmed by 
the refult of the experiment above ftated) the method of 
planting by flioots, procured as I have deferibed above, and 
well naanaged, may prove a molfvaluable one. At all events, 

I cannot but recommend it to the Society to promote fur¬ 
ther trials, with a view to afeertain a point of*fuch import¬ 
ance. Plantations of potatees, made in this way, appear to 

* ^ • poflefs 
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poflefs di the advantages they are capable of, (thofe of foil, 
manure, and culture, which are common to all methods, 
excepted.) None but the ftronger Ihoots are employed; 
they- have the benefit of the parent flock as long as it is ne- 
-cefl^} when planted they are unincumbered by neigh¬ 
bouring Ihoots, and their bulbl have an djjportunity of 
coming to their full natural fize and perfedion. 

The reafoning I have here ad^pte^feems likewife toreceive 
fome confirmation from an obfervation. I had very lately an 
opportunity of reading in an ellay prefented to this Societ}', 
viz. The proHuiftivenefs of potatoes does not appear to arife 
fo rfluch from the quantity or tjuaiity of the feed planted, 
as from each plant having juft as many vigorous growths 
(or (hoots) as the furrounding foil is capable of bringing to 
perfe£^ion. I am., Sir, your humble jervant, 

Twerton,'Nov. 1796.* Tho. Broughton. 

To thofe who may be difoofed to try the method of plant¬ 
ing by (boots, the, followingprocefs is recommended:— 

As early in March as the feafo/i will permit, let a trench or trenches 
be dug in a dry and Iheltered fpot;‘let a little litter be laid thinly in 
the bottoip, and the potatoes placed upon it,'clofe to each other, but 
only one in thicknefs;—the'proportion will probably be from 10 to i j 
Tacks per acrc.^ Let fome litter be laid thinly over them, and a little 
earth upon that. As foon as the potatoe Ihoots are two or three 
inches above ground# let a perfon raife them out of the trench with a 
three-pronged fork, and another take off, clo/e to the potatoes, fuch 
{hoots as are ftrong/ and about fix incites in length. Thefe may be 
either planted oat with a fetting pin, or placed in the furrows after a 
plough; care bcingj^cn in both cafes that an inch or two of'the 
{hoot be above ground. If planted in a field, the latter is the prefer¬ 
able method; and they Ihouli then be placed in vrtxy other furrow, 
and about nine inches diftant in the rows. 

Should there be reafon toexpedl that more Ihoots may be wanted 
than are fit to take off the firfr time, the Potatoes may be returned 
into the trench, and they will produce m abundant crop of Ihoots for 
a fecond planting. 
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LETTERS 


TO THB 

BATH .AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. 


Article I. 

Difqutfitions concerning the different varieties of Wool- 
BEARING Animals^ and other particulars conneSed 
•with that fubjeH. 

[By James Anderson, L.L.D.F.R.S.] 

I T has been hitherto in 'general believed, that the 
Sheep is univerfally a wool-bearing animal, and 
that there is no other creature upon the globe thai 
carries wool^ in the, ftrift and proper fe^e of the 
word, but flieep alone. Bur there is now reafon to 
doubt if .either of thefe propolitions be ftriftly true. 

Among other good effefts that will refult from the 
refearrhes of the fociety inftituted for the improve¬ 
ment of Britifli wool, we have alrcaSy become ac¬ 
quainted with the nature and diftinguifhing peculia¬ 
rities of a great diverfity of varieties of Iheep, and 
other animals that were not before known in Europe. 
It is to that fource we owe an account o/ the dif¬ 
ferent varieties or breeds of flieep, that have beeft 
VOL. vai. difeovered 
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difcovercd in the Ruffian dominions, by the learned 
Dr. Pallas, fo well known in the republick of letters, 
by his many ingenious works in natural ^hiftory, and 
other branches of fcience; a tranllation of which, 
into Englilh, was lately publiffied in London. By 
the fame means we have Jjecome now perfe^ly well 
acquainted with the Spaniffi lheep, and its diftinguilh- 
able peculiarities j as well as with a great many other 
varieties of the Iheep from various parts of Afia, 
differing from each other in a much greater degree 
than ever we fufpe£ted before in Europe was poffible. 

It would take up too much of the time of the 
Society, ypere I to enumerate, in detail, the indivi¬ 
dual varieties that might be fpecified. I fliall here 
only briefly ftate, th^t all of them may be reduced 
to one“ or other of the three following claffes, or 
the mongrel breeds refujting from an intermixture 
with pach other, viz. 

' CLASS FIRST. 

c 

Wool-bearing Sheep, propefly fo called. 

This clafs comprehends a great many of the va¬ 
rieties of IheBp found in Britain, and throughout the 
greateft part of Europe. Sheep referable to this 
clafs are alfo found in Aflatic Ruflk, in Africa, at the 
Cape of Good-Hope,- and in various parts of India. 

Among moil of the varieties of this clafs, unlefs 
where it has been purified by a careful fclcflion con¬ 
tinued 
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tinued for many years, there is found intermixed 
with the wool, in different proportions, a kind of 
fhort, opaqup, brittle, unelaftick hair, ufually of a 
dead white or chalky colour, which is well known 
to manufafturers, and is eafily diftinguifhable from 
other h?ir. It is known, by the name of Jlitchel 
hair in fome places. In other places, it is called 
kimps) and probably it has many other local names 
with which I am amacquainted. This kind of hmr 
does not loolen from the Ikin at the fame time with 
the wool, and may thus be, in fome meafure, fepa- 
rated from it among fome of the purer wool-bear¬ 
ing breeds. I have reafon to believe, thoqgh I am 
not abfolutely certain of the faft, that this kind of 
hair is peculiar to the Iheep of .this clafs, and is not 
to be found in either of the other two^ unlefs where 
they participate with this qpe fn a mongrel breed. 

CLASS SECOND? 

Hair-^zavlu^g Sheep, 

Whofe pile is long in the llaple, and of a Quality that ad¬ 
mits of being employed in many manufaftures, nearly 
for the fame purpofes as wool. 

Sheep referable to this clafs havc'been ufually 
confounded with the former, Infomuch that they 
have almoft entirely cfcaped the notice of natu- 
ralifts and others. The pu«e breeds of this fort 
are fcarcely any where to be found among manufac¬ 
turing nations i but they are reared, in preference to 
B t the 
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the wool-bearing fort, among the Ruffians and other 
northern nations, where the Ikins of ffieep, with the 
fleece on, are ufed for clothing, as they are found 
to be much more durable. There are, however, a 
great many varieties among the breeds of ffieep in 
this country, which are mongrels between ffiis clafs 
and the former. Here, however, as in moft cafes 
where accurate diftinftions are wanted, although it 
feems eafy at firft fight to diftinguifh wool from hair 
by the crifpinefs of the former, in confequence of 
which, it Ihrinks in length fo as to require to be 
ftretched out before it can be accurately meafured, 
which is not the cafe with hair in general, yet this is 
found to afford a rule too vague for accurate diferi- 
mination. The following charafterifticks may, I 
think, be fufficiently accurate to be relied on. 

1/2. Wool, like the body hair of moft animals, 
is an annual produdlion, fpringing from tjie Ikin of 
an animal. It confifts of a great number of diftinft 
filaments'that grow more or lefr clofe to one another 
in different breeds, but which fpring out of the 
fldn about the fame time, like com from a cultivated 
field; advance nearly with an equal rapidity, till 
they have attained their full perfeftion of growth, 
when they loofen from the Ikin nearly at the fame 
period, (when a new crop fprings up below) and 
ffill off in large parcels all at once, fo as to leave the 
body, at one period, nearly bare, or covered only 
with a ffiort coat of wool# Hairs, on the other 

hand. 
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hand, loofen from the- fkin fcparately, and at remote 
periods from each other, and, unlefs where they are 
accidentally jnatted together, fo as to entangle the 
loofe hairs among thofe that are faftj they fall olF 
indiTidually one by one, and are fucceeded by other 
individual hairs to fupplyjtheir place. And as this 
procefs goes on through the greateft part of tlje 
year, the length of the coat of hair-heaxing animals, 
if left to themfelves,^is not nearly fo different, .at 
different feafons of the year, as that of wool-bearing 
animals. 

idly. A filament of wool has no determinate pro¬ 
portional thicknefs in its different parts, but is variable 
in all poffible proportions. Sometimes the root end 
is thicker than the points; fometimes, and indeed 
for the moft part, in this dimate, the points are 
thicker than the roots; Ibmetimes, the middle is 
thicker than either* end; fometimes, it is qu'te the 
reverfe; at fometimes, the variation of thicknefs is 
great, and extremely*perceptible; at other times, the 
filament js of an equal thicknefs throughout all its 
parts. Thefe variations, in regard to the thicknefs 
of the different parts of a filament of wool, have 
been proved, by experiment, to depend upon the 
degree of heat or cold that has a&ed upon the animal 
at the time the filament was in its ftate of growth; 
that part of it which ^ew during the influence of a 
continuation of warm weather, being always thicker 
than that part of it which grew during cold’weather; 

• the 
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the difference of fize varying with the difference of 
temperature in all proportions, the fize of the fila¬ 
ment continuing the fame only where the animal has 
been kept in an equal temperature of heat during 
the whole period of its growth. 

Hairs, on the contrary, feem to have always a 
determinate fhape and relative proportions, under 
whatever circumftances they lhall have been pro¬ 
duced—one fpecies of hairs being of one fliape and 
proportion, and another kind of another fliape. In 
general, (and with no exception that I know of) 
the body-hairs of animals are thickeft at the root, 
and taper fenfibly towards the point, which is direftly 
.the reverfe with all wool of grown flieep in this 
countrjr. 

By thefe two criteria, wool may be, in general, 
diftinguiflied from hair, where they are entirely un- 
comprunded, without difficulty.'’ But as all the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of Iheep breed readily with each 
other, and produce a mongrel race, in which the 
diferiminative’ qualities of the parents are blended 
together, it neceflarily follows, that where the mon¬ 
grel breed is produced between a wool and a hair¬ 
bearing race,” if will afford a fleece that can neither 
be diftin£lly charafterifed as hair nor as wool, but 
will participate of the qualities of both. If this 
mongrel lhall mix again with a wool-bearing race, 
the fleece of the defeendant will approach nearer to 
wool; if with a hair-bearing race, nearer to hair; 

and 
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and fo on they may be blended In infinitum j by 
which means, in time, the diftinftive charafterifticks 
of hair and wool may be entirely loft, and fleeces 
be produced that arc neither the one nor the other. 
This feems to be precifely the cafe with moft of the 
breeds of Iheep in Britain at this day; and we muft 
go, in fome meafure, out of the Ifland to recover the 
genuine breeds; but which, if attended to, will do¬ 
able us to account for various phenomena that have 
puzzled many intelligent men. 

The moft uncontaminated breed of wool-bearing 
Iheep I have as yet met with, is the Shetland breed, 
and there the wool rifes fo, entirely from the Ikin, 
about the beginning of June, as to render the Ihear- 
ing of their Iheep unneceflTary. It may be plucked 
off at that time without oc(sifioning to the* animal 
the fmallcft uneafinefs, as it vfill fall off of itfelf if 
not taken away; the young fleece fpringing up be¬ 
neath it like a young Ihorn fleece. The fame phe¬ 
nomenon is obfervaSle in all the breeds of Iheep in 
the northern parts of Scotland, where the proper 
time for {hearing is always indicated by nature, and 
muft be attended to. For although thefe Iheep have 
got fuch an mtermixture with the hai^-bcaring race 
as not to allow it to loofen quite fo entirely as that 
of the Shetland breed; yet it is loofened to fuch a 
degree, that if the Iheep ate fliom too foon, and 
before the wool is properly riferiy as the phrafe there 
is, it is difficult to pafs the flieers through it, and 

. the 
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the ikin is left very bare, the young wool not 
being yet grown. On the other band, if that /hear¬ 
ing be too long delayed, the young' wool has grown 
JO fijeh a length as to entangle the fheen in it, fo as' 
to cut off a part of it, which is both tro'ublcfome and 
l^lcfs. But when the wool is rifen to its pro¬ 
per ftate, the Iheers Aide over the young fleece, Md 
cut off the few remaining hairs of the old fleece 
with the utmoft cafe, fo that the ftieep difcovers no 
inarks of being fliorn, and lodks like a iamb in that 
refpecl. 

It would feem that there is a mpch greater pro¬ 
portion of the hair-bearing race among the breeds 
of flieeps in the Southern parts of the Ifland; for I 
obferve that Mr. Lisle, who lived in Hamplhire, 
and was an attentive oljferver, though he had heard 
of this young wool under the name of rawe/y-wool, 
had never feen it. It is well knovm in Scotland, that 
this phenomenon dbes not depend on the leannefs of 
wool-beasing flieep, but takes pldce among thofe that 
are in the beft condition fooneft.* 


* I find that moil people have an idea that the phenomenon of 
young wool, rifmg at the bottom of the fleece of flicep before fhearing, 
and all the peculiarities here; mentioned, are entirely occafioned by a 
check the flieep have received from a want of food in the winter: 
to this opinion I cannot accede, for the reafon after mentioned, though 
I know well that when a flieep, has fuilained a great ftreft of weather 
during winter, it does happen that the pld fleece fometimes feparates 
prematurely from the flun; but in that cafe the fleece becomes mal¬ 
ted, and afliuBcs an appe«‘ance extremely diiTerent from the natural 

and 
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The purcft of the hair-bearing flieep I have fcen, 
were fomc fleeces that were feat to me from the 
Baltic, which were as evidently hair as the fleece of 
a goat, though finer and fofter. The Ruffians pre¬ 
fer this breed of flieep, bccaufe the fleece, when at 
its full length, adheres fo much more firmly to the 
fl^in than wool does, that it lafls much longer when 
made into clothing than the other; for which fea- 
fon, a wool-bearing ihcep among them is a great 
rarity. 

Among the flieep referable to this clafs, there 
are fome breeds which afford a fmall quantity of a 
very fine and foft wool vjnderncath the hair, of 
which the Argali of Pallas is a noted example; 
but the greatefl: part of the varieties we know have 
none of this. 1 have nev^ heard of an unadulte¬ 
rated breed of this kind that’had ftitchel hair among 
the fleece, thougbit is often found among the mon-. 
grel breeds between this and the former. Neither 
have I ever heard of a finer kind of wool being found 
at the bottom of the fleece of any oft the wool-bear- 
ing breeds. 

The very long wool of Lincolnfliire, which I have 
examined with care, appears to he from a mongrel 


and healthy riflng above alluded to. lu this laA cafe, the wool doet 
not fepatate in the early part of the fpring as where it is matted; 
bat it adheres to it till the month of sjune at leaft, and even then in n 
gradual manner, as the yo<^ fieece begins to rife, and always foonelt 
upon the iheep in the beft condition, which, on that ac^count, are ofteo 
fliom ten days or a fortnight fooner than the others. 


race, 
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race, very nearly allied to this cl^fs, with a fmall blend 
of wool in it, and is of a harder feel than fome of the 
pure hairy breeds, fome of which are tokrably fine 
and fofr, and very tough and durable in work, and 
have a fine golTy filky-like appearance. I have had 
wool, of the genuine wool-bearing breed of Iheep, 
that meafured lyi inches in length, which was e»- 
treindy fine and foft, and nothing refembling that 

huiky kind of hair-wool in Lincolnfliire. 

• • 

CLASS THIRD. 

Sheep that carry short thick hair, which in no 
refpeSl refembles wool of any fort. 

Of this variety of the flieep fpecies we have no 
breeds in Britain; but^ that fuch flieep do exift, we 
have thfe cleareft proofs# So little are they known 
indeed in this countr]?, a,nd fo little is it fufpeded 
•here that fuch an animal exifts, that I was not a little 
furprifed when ! firft faw one of this kind, and there¬ 
fore examined it with a good deal ©f attention. This 
creature was oh board a Danilh Eaft-ltidia {hip that 
put into Leith roads lafl feafon, and was bought, with 
feveral others of the fame fort, as they affured me, 
in the ifland of'h'kdagafcar. It was a ram of a good 
fize, and was covered' all over with a thick coat of 
fliort thick flifiT hairs, like that of a horfc, but rather 
ftronger in the pile and ftiorter,^ • The colour was a 
fine brown, the hair lay clofe to the fldn, and was very 
fiiKj^th and* gloflfy, like the coat of a well-drefTed 

‘ horfe 
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horfe in fine order^ They affured me that ft had 
never had any other covering on it but what I faw, 
and that a^I its companions were of the fame fort. 

This faft threw the fubjeft of flieep into a new 
point of view that I had never adverted to before, 
and enabled me to accoupt for fome phenomena re- 
fpefting llieep that had puzzled me a good deal. 
In the account that Dr. Pallas had given 'of 
the famous Boucharjan lamb-fkin furs, fomeofjhc 
peculiarities he mentioned appeared to me to be 
incompatible with the nature of wool, and much 
more nearly alKed to that of hair. But as I had no 
idea that any flieep of this, kind exifted,.! was per¬ 
plexed about it, and could come to no decided opi¬ 
nion refpefting it. Since then, I have had an op- 
portilnity of feeing a niglrt-gown, lined with Bou« 
charian lamb-lkin fur, whicli, I find, confifts of no¬ 
th! ig elfe but half-, without the^fmallefl: integnixturcr 
of wool. It is foraewhat longer than the Madagafcar 
fheep’s hair, foftef, and gently waved by^means of a 
little ^url upon it, which gives to* it the beautiful 
foliage-like appearance, for which thefe furs have 
been fo much valued; fo that this forms a fecond 
variety of this clafs of flieep. • * 

While I am juft writing, I* have received a letter 
from Sir Joseph Banks, bart. on this fubjeft; who 
fays, “ I once imported three flieep from Spain, 
“ which were as fleek and fmooth as a horfe, and 
“ never, at miy feafon, fliewed the leaft *fign of wool 
• or 
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« or down in the moft minute quantity.” The faft 
then is inconteftibly eftablilhcd, that £heep, which 
produce as little wool as horfes, do exil^; and per¬ 
haps they are much more common than we at pre- 
fent fufpeft. The Boucharian breed of Iheep is 
kept in immcnfe flocks ova- the extenfive plains of 
Great Tartary. Since the above was written I have 
been affured that they have a breed of this kind of 
&eep in the ifland of Antigua. 

A natural inference from thefc fafts is, that fince 
we find one clafs of animals, fome breeds of which 
produce wool, and other breeds produce nothing 
but fliort hair in no refpefts referabling wool, may 
not a fimilar diverfity take place in regard to other 
clafles of animals ? Apd although it fliould happen 
that the inhabitants of one country Ihould b# pof- 
fefled only of the hair-bearing breed of creatures 
of that/ort, like the MadagSfcareft llieep, and know 
nothing of any other fort; yet there is no reafon, 
from that Circumftance, to conclude that no other 

$ 

breed of that kind of creature cxifts. .This train of 
reafoning being fuggefted, it roufcd the mind to at¬ 
tend to fafts; and I had foon occafion to obferve, 
that fo far front having reafon to be furprifed at find¬ 
ing breeds of flieep fo much diverfificd, as above fist 
forth, there were innumerable well-known fefts, 
whkby if adverted to, would l^ve led to the fame 
conclufioD. 


For 
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For example: there is no man in Britain, who 
has not had occafion to obferve as great a diverfity in 
regard to ^Jie coat of dogs as of ftieep. 

\Ji, The^fmooth-haired dog; examples of which 
are the Italian greyhound, and Spaniih pointer. 

2 dly. The long-haired, foft, wavy-fleeced dog; as 
iiv fhe Engliftx fpatjiel, and Newfoundland dog. 

-^dly. The wool-bearing dog, or, at leaft, the dog 
that carries a coat, which, for clofenefs, length, aM 
foftnefs, may be compared to wool, is very common. 
Some of them carrying an immenfe quantity of hair 
of a long lank xjuality, and others carrying it of a 
clofe curled texture, very 4ike the fleece of many 
kinds of ftieep. The fleece of thefe creatures muft 
be ftiorn at the beginning of fumraer, to let them be 
comfortably cool; and I have feen it fpun anrf worked 
into ftockings, which could not be diftinguilhed front 
w^nl. * . • * 

N. B. There is a kind of fox-flcin, in Siberia, that 
carries a fur exaifly like wool, as I have been aflTured 
by a ggntlema;! who lived long there.* The Ruffian 
name of it, being literally tranflated, is, the little 
dog's fur. 

The fame diverfity is obfervable* in regard to 
goats: as, 

ifi. The fmooth Ihort-haired goat, very common. 

idly. The long-ha^ed ftiaggy goat, very common 
alfo. The hair of this kind of goat is ufually very 
coarfe; but underneath it, as in the long-haired 

* breeds 
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>reeds of fljeep, there is a quaotity of wool, of an 
xceeding fine quality, which may be feparated from 
c about the month of June, by combigg. From 
ais circumftance, it would feem that this wool, like 
he woo/ of the flicep, rifes from the ikin, and be- 
omes loofened from it, whjle the hair ftill adheres 
irmly to it. Of the finenefs aiid quality of fh*3 
in5 of wool, you may fatisfy yourfelf, by examin- 
j§^the ftnall ftired of a little web that will accompany 
lis, of that kind of wool, which was manufafturcd 
nder my eye here laft fummer. There was as much 
f it as made three full-fized fhawls and a waiftcoat- 
iece, from whence the pattern fent was cut. The 
hain is filk, as there was too little materials to make 
. of wool. Thefe fhawls were compared with the 
neft India (hawls that c«Uid be found in this place, 
ad were deemed foftdr than any of them. The 
lawl tjpol in India is precifely of^ the fame nature, 
ad is obtained from the Thibet |oat. I have exa- 
lined fonft Thibet goats in this* country, and find 
aeir hair rathef longer and coarfer thag the common 
iuropean goat, from which it differs little. If it was 
fair fpecimen I faw, the woo/ was rather lefs abun- 
ant on thefe than on the common goat. 

3 c//jy. The wool-bearing goat, for fo I think the 
iSgora goat may be called, whofe hair is as fine, 

5 foft, and as fit for wo»k, as ^moft any wool; but 
ihcther it rifes like wool, or is in this refpeft like 
'.airj I havd had no opportunity of ohfcrving. A 
' • fpecimen 
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fpccimen of Angora goats-hair, produced in Briuin, 
will accompany this. 

Whether there will ever be difcovered the fame 
diverfity of hogs, I cannot tell; but we already are 
acquainted in Europe with fomething analogous to 
the two firft-mentioned breeds of flbeep, viz. 

,17?. The fmooth fliort-haired Chinefe breed. The 
Jamaica breed of hogs belongs alfo to this clafs. 

idly. The long-haired breed, having wool und^t. 
its long brillles; of this kind is the fmall breed of 
hogs found in Orkney and the Shetland Ifles, Its 
briftles are very»long and lhagged, and under them 
is found a very abundant quantity of wool, which is 
foft; but its peculiar qualities have not been as yet 
fufScicntly inveftigated. I havje, as yet, heard of no 
breed of hogs that carries vrool only. 

Hence it appears, that; the diverfity of animals 
that carry wool is imuch greater than has hgherto*** 
been in general fufpefted; nor can we at prefent fay, 
with any degree ot certainty, that thefC may not 
ftill exift, in fgme corner of the globef, one or more 
of every fpecies of domeftick animals that do not 
carry wool with us, that we are now in the cuftom 
of rearing, , which may alfo carry wcfol, as weH as 
fome varieties of the Iheep. " And fince it is well 
known, that the inhabitants of Europe have derived 
great advantages from felofimg the woof-bearing 
breeds of fhccp, and rearing them in place of the 
haooth-haired fort; it is jsqually certain, that, could 

• wc 
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we dHbowsr any varieties of .the other domeftick 
animals ol the fmooth-haired kiiids 'that we hSve 
been accuAomed to rear, which (honld a^rd wool as 
the iheep does, the benefit we might, derive from 
fubftimting thefc wool-bearing breeds, inftead of 
thofe hairy forts we now propagate, would be very 
great, if their qualities in other. refpefts be nearly 
the fame. 

^ Of all the varieties of domeftick animals we have 
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been accuftomed to rear in Europe, next to the 
iheep, the bullock is the moft valuable. We, it is 
true, like the inhabitants of Madagafcar with re¬ 
gard to Iheep, have been hitherto in the cuftom of 
rearing the fmooth-haired bullock only; and though, 
perhaps, like the inhabitants of Madagafcar, we may 
have accidentally heard that there are fome varieties 
of this clafs of animals that carry fomething like 
‘wool in other parts of the world; yet, as thefe have 
never come to our door, and prefented themfelves to 
us, we either doubt if fuch afaimals do exift, or 
conclude they 'would not thrive with ns, and there¬ 
fore fit ftill contented with what we have, without ma¬ 
king any efforts to better ourfelves. Is it not a well- 
known faft, that'we have continued for more than 
a hundred years paft to import wool from Spain 
in great quantities every year, without ever once 
attonpting to rear the breed of fheep that produced 
it, though they were in a manner at our door? And 
is it not alfo known^ that lidlead of making a fmr 

experiment 
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experiment to afccrtain with certainty wh«hcritliB* 
wool could be produced here or not. Writers faww 
been fquabbling with each other about Ae poffibility 
of a thing which could never be proved pr$ or cm 
by reafoning, but by fair experiment only. And is 
it not alfo a faft, that, although it be now proved 
to demonftration, by repeated experiment, that the 
wool of Ihecp brought from Spain, docs not dege¬ 
nerate in Britain, there has been till this hour nO’ 
attempt made to obtain a fingle individual of the 
fineji breed of ftieep from Spain. And is it not alfo a 
faft, that becaufe*chofe Iheep that have been brought 
over from Spain at random, hive not been fb fine in 
the carcafe as forae of the felefted and improved 
breeds of flieep in Britam, thatidifferent perfqps arc 
ftill difputing about the poffi!)ility of having Ihcep 
with a good carcafe from Spain, as if a faft of this 
fort could be afeertained without accurate triai'and 
experiment? Thus do we fit in our elbow-chairs, 
and argue, without data, till we rcafon Qurfclves into 
a habit ofi indol&icc and inattention, that makes us 
remain contented with the dregs only of what might 
cafily be within our reach. To men in thefe circum- 
fiances the words of the poet may be applied, 

O leaden-hearted men, to be in love with death! 

♦ 

It is mod certain, thdt the perfon who venturqi 
to roufe the attention of men to the inveftigation 
of fafrsf which they have ijot been accudomed to 
voi..vm. c . uke 
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cake notice of, ranft inevitably, expofe himfelf to the 
Siecr of ignorance; but that is of little confequcnce, 
if it fhall chance to throw a fmgic ray pf light upon 
ifutgeft that has been hitherto involved in darknefs. 

That there arc nearly an equal diverfity of breeds 
of cattle as of fhcep, fcarcely admits of a doubt, of 
which the following fefts are proofs. • 

I/?. The fliort fmooth-haired breeds. Of thefe, 
fhefhorteft I have feen, is a,bull of t^je Zebu kind, 
that was lately exhibited in Edinburgh as a lliow. 
His hair did not exceed half an inch in length, and 
was very clofe, firm, and elaftick.' There are many 
breeds of cattle in Britain, the HoldemcflTe in parti¬ 
cular, the hair of which is Ihort and very fmooth. 

idly. ITie long foft wavy-haired breeds. Of thefe, 
the Lancafhire cattle are a good example; and many 
of the Highland breeds, fome of which liave manes 
like horfes. 

^dlyir The long foft wool-lhce bearing breed, of 
which the bulialoe, or rather bifon, of Louifiana is 
the chief. The hair of this animal is faid to fefem- 
ble clothing wool, in length, in thicknefs, and in 
clofenefs; a fiaall fpecimen of this wool is inclofed, 
which I received from Sir Jofeph Banks, bart. ■ But 
as the creature has never yet been dcmtefticatcd, or 
fubjefled to particular obfervation, by men whofe 
judgment could be relied upon, bur notions of it are 
but very imperfeft. I do not hear that there are any 
long hairs upon this bretd of rattle. ' 

The 
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^hly. The long-haired wool-bearing breeds. Be¬ 
longing to this clafs there are three Taricties ob* 
fcorcly kno^n, viz. 

ijl. The ^arluey by fome natttralifts called the 
grunting ox, an animal of the Southern Tartary, 
which is not yet fufficiendy known. The fleece of 
this creature is feid to be thick and long, felling down 
below its knees, and of a very fine quality. 

idly. Th^ Chittigopg cow, of the higher Hindof^”*. 
tan, which is defcribed nearly in the fame terms.— 

Its hair, or wool, is much efteemed by the natives, 
and is applied by them to various purpofes. 

^dly. The Mulk ox, of HuHfon’s-Eay. This ani¬ 
mal is much better known to me than the former, 
as I had the delcriptiQn from a gentleman in Edin- 
but gh who lived many years ic Hudfon's-Bay, and 
who has feen thou^nds of them, dead and alive. , 
Tnc whole body of this creature, which is as TargO 
as a middle-fizcd ox with us, is covered ov«r with a 
very clofe fleece of long, foft, flexible hair, of a fine 
quality, Which might be employed in manufedhires 
for many of the fame purpofes as wool; beneath 
that hair, and towards its roots, lies janother coat of 
exceeding fine wool, which could be applied in fe- 
bricks of the fined quality. It has been fpun and 
worked into gloves and ftockisigs, which are faid to 
be foft as filk. The bufeloe wool mclofed, I Ihewcd 
to the gentlcn^jB, who faid it wai nothifig like fo 
flue as that of the muflc-ox. 
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The flcfli of this kind of ox .is very fine, uhk^s at 
the rutting feafon, when it acquires a mulky flavour, 
&om whence its name. Herds of mapy thoufands 
of them are to be found up the country among the 
Efquimaux, but none of them have ever yet been 
domcfticated. They do, a(ot fcem to be either fo 
wyld or fo ferocious as the wild.breed of European 
cattle that are ftill kept in Whittingham’s-park, Nor- 
'•Thumberland. ^ ^ 

To (hew what praftical ufes may be derived from 
thefe fafts, I Ihall beg leave to flibjoin a few farther 
obfervations on fubjc£ls connected with this, that 
have rcftilted, in fomfi meafure, from the enquiries 
which have been fet on foot by the wool fociety. 

1/?.. It is now aC±rtained, that all the varieties of 
♦ 

flieep yet known do, readily intercopulate with each 
other, and that the progeny is a prolifick animal ca¬ 
pable of continuing the fpccies; but that in refpeft 
to its ^^ara^te^iftick qualities^ it is a mongrel race, 
participating nearly alike of the qualities of both its 
parents. And as thefe mongrel btteds may be in¬ 
termixed with other varieties in infinitum, it may in 
many cafes Jtappen that new mongrels may be pro¬ 
duced, in which the diftinguiChing peculiarities of 
the original breeds may be blended in all poflTible 
proportions, and lofl. 

In like manner the'varieties of dogs may be blended 
and loft^ if no care be taken to pr^rve thwi* atid 
. fo of cattle j at leaft wqknow for certain, that the 

different 
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different European breeds may be fo; and we have 
rcafon to believe, that the buffaloe, the zebu, and 
the other v^ieties that have not yet been tried in 
Europe, may.be blended together. 

idly. The effcQs of climate and food, in altering 
the qualities of the breed, are found to be nothing; 
though the effeft of-thefe things upon the individujil 
creature that is fubjefted to their influence, may in 
forae cafes bf very perceptible. For example: ■* 

It has been {hewn above, that the wool of wool- 
bearing fheep is affeSed by heat or cold; but this 
is nearly in the fame manner as heat or cold affeft 
the mercury in the thermometa*. It is a mamentary 
irapulfe, which ceafes to operate the moment its in¬ 
fluence is withdrawn; and the*ar.imal, which may 
have been made to undergo great variations^ of heat, 
returns to its former^ftate al foon as its original tem¬ 
perature is reftored. But even this variation i?ems 
to be felt only by the wool-bearing breeds ^ and is, 
befides, of much lefs powerful influence than has 
been ufiially fvjppofed. Nor is there a Angle faft, 
that ever has been difeovered, that gives the fmalleft 
countenantfe to the generally received opinion, that 
heat tends either to make the fleece thinner in pile, 
or to encourage the growth of hairs among it; far 
lefs that it operates, as M.Buj VON and his followers 
affert, in producing permanent changes on the dc- 
fceadaats of the animalst 


Heat 



Heat likewife tends to accel^ate the fattening of 
fome aaitoals to whom it is congenial j as the hog, to 
an aftonifliing degree. , 

Richnefs of pafture alfo tends to produce tempo¬ 
rary changes. On the wool: there is reafon to be¬ 
lieve it tends to augment, its length in feme degree, 
tl\ough but a little; it adds to its.foftnefs and tough- 
nefs; but in regard to coarfenefs or finenefs, no fafl: 
•^tas as yet been found to afeerjain that i^has any fen- 
fible effeft, though I am aware that opinions are here 
as decifively adopted as if the fafts had been fully af- 
certained. On the carcafe: abundance of food is 
well known to augmerit the fize of all animals to a 
certain degree, when compared with fcanty feeding. 
A fcarqity of food, approaching to the ftate of ftarva- 
tion, is alfo well knpwn to render the wool, which 
grows at that period of ftarvation, brittle and un- 
dadrek. 

^dly. The influence of breeds in propagating the 
qualities of the parent flock, or in altering the qua¬ 
lities of it at plcafure, by blending ft with others, 
may be faid to be all-powerful. There is not a lin- 
glc fa^, that I^have ever beat able to m^t with, 
properly afeertained^ that tends to ihew that the dif- 
.tinguiihing peculiarities of any breed of animals can 
be fenflbly changed in its efi^tial charafierifticks, 
by any change of climate or any other circumflance, 

, except an intermixture of breed alone; but innume¬ 
rable fails may be found 4 hat afeertain the contrary. 

The 
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The Perfian and Arabian breeds of hctffcs bror^ht 
into Europe, are only changed by intcrcopulating 
with other breeds. The Chinefis hogs may be con¬ 
tinued for ages unchanged, if no crofs be permitted. 
Thefe fafts are notorious, and every other fafi upon 
this fubjeft tends to eftab^fh the fame conclufion. 

Aithough.the feme breed of animals appears 
not to be liable to be changed by climate or other 
extraneous ^caufes, yet it is found by experience, thar • 
individuals may be found among every breed of ani¬ 
mals, which, from circumftanpes that have hitherto 
eluded our obfdrvation, and which it therefore ex¬ 
ceeds our power either to atcelerate or retard, may 
be met with, which arc, in fome leifer circumftances, 
different from others, though* they (till poffefs the 
general charafrcrifticks of th*ej>arcnt breed. And fo 
ftrong is the prop^ity oPnature in all cafes to pro¬ 
duce its own kind, that if the individuals poJl^n^ 
thefe qualities, thusf as we would fey, accidentally pro¬ 
duced, whether beneficial or hurtful, Jje fdefted and 
put to breed ^?ith others that pdTefe qualities fomc- 
whatpf the fame fort, it is found that the defeendants 
of thefe felefted animals will, in general, be poilel&d 
of thp diftinguifliing peculiarity for which they were 
felcAed in an eminent degr«:; though among thefe 
alfo fome individuals will ^ found to haye lefs of 
it than others. And If thefe leaft approved indivi- 
AmIs be bamflicd from the fclefted ftockj* and thofe, 
both males and females, tuhich poffefs the wilhed-fbr 

quality 
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qualiij mdl miaeat degree, be pat to breed 
tog€ti^, .tlie dcfixndcUits of thefe will be ftill more 
HBprovedf and by contimring this modepf felc£bon 
for a great length of time, the improvement, as to 
this particular quality, may be carried to an indefi¬ 
nite height. In this way may be produced an im¬ 
proved breed j which, though agreeing in the gene¬ 
ral charafterifiicks with the parent ftock from which 
-ifcwas felefrcd, may poffefs foine peculiar qualities 
in a much higher degree than it does. 

It is of much importance to the prafrical farmer 
to advert to this peculiarity in the cfeconomy of na¬ 
ture, becaufe it puts it vfery much within his power 
tO' benefit himfelf by attention and care, in regard 
to circumftances thaf would otherwife feera to be 
entirely beyond his re^ch. For, were he to be per- 
fuaded that certain peculiarities he wifties to obtain, 
are ndteffarily dependant upon a temperature of cli¬ 
mate he qever can enjoy, or that certain bad quali¬ 
ties in the animals he breeds are infeparably depen¬ 
dant upon the nature of his pafture, which it exceeds 
his power to change, he muft of ncceffity fit down 
contented with what he has, without a hope of im¬ 
provement; but if, upon examining the fefrs above 
Hated with attention, he ihall find that the influence 
of breed is fo powerful as is there Hated, he will 
be at pains, in the firH place, £o look around him to 
fee if he can difeover any breed, poflefling qualities, 
upon the whole, more valuable than his own, which 

is 
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is found to fubfift 6n .paftures of a quality not betta- 
than his own; and when he has once found them, 
continue wijh uninterrupted attention to feleft the 
beft in all refpefts, particularly thofe that thrive belt 
among them, to breed from. This has been done by 
Mr. Bakewell, and thqfe who have adopted his 
fyftem, with fuch iuccefs, as not only to eftabl^ 
the principle for which I contend beyond a doubt, 
but alfo to ^ give room for encouraging others te 
adopt a fimilar plan for improvements in other rc- 
fpefts, than thofe that feem, hitherto, to have come 
within the compafs of his plan. 

^thly. There feems to be no reafon for Relieving 
that any one peculiarity we may be in queft of; is 
neceffarily conneftcd with, or dependant upon, any 
other peculiarity in the aniftial creation, tor ex- 
ample: The improvers of live flock in the prefent 
ago hold it out to ^iew, as a general principle^ that* 
a facility in fattening is invariably connefted with 
certain peculiarities‘in (hape; and of courfe they 
conclude, that, wherever thefc peculiarities of fliape 
are to be found, the talent of fattening will be found 
alfo, and the reverfe. This, I contend, is a falfe 
principle, and I venture to fay, that when the fafts 
lhall come to be thoroughly invefligated, their con- 
clufion will be found to be erroneous; indeed it is 
in fome degree depaijcd from in pra£iice already, 
though in theory the principle is flill adopted witL 
out limitation A few years ago, fhortnefs of leg 

was 
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was deemed a point indifpeiifibly ncceffary in a 
feeding beaft, and it went the length of almoft 
being deemed—the Ihorter the better: ^this is now 
no longer contended for. Many of the charac- 
terifticks of the prefent day will, in like manner, 
gradually fall into difufe, as people come to 
open their eyes on this fubje 0 ;. The fa£f is, I 
have feen animals that had a powerful tendency 
.to fatten, which were almoft, in every refpeft, the 
reverfe of the ftiape moft highly efteemed at 
prefent, and the contrary. And by referring every 
perfon who has had opportunities of obfeving 
many breeds of the fame kind of animals, to his 
own experience, I have no doubt, but he will ea^ 
illy recolleO: inftances of the fame kind, or at 
leaft, if his mind be «anprejudiced, that he will 
foon have occafion fo obferve it. To that expe¬ 
rience then, whether paft or to come, I refer on 
this occafion. . 

One chcumftance, however, dt is neceflary here 
to advert to. Viz. that as the breed? of animals, 
from which the feleftion was begun, were ori¬ 
ginally of very good kinds, and chanced at the 
fame time to' poffefs thofe lhapes that are now 
deemed fo eflentially requifitej and as the im¬ 
proved breeds that have been fel€£led from thef* 
are all found to poffefe thef^ lhapes j it is by no 
means an unnatural conclufion to infer, that thefe 
lhapes are in feme degree infeparably connefted 

with 
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with the propenfity to fatten eafily. Had it 
chanced that equal pain$ had been bellowed 
upon fele£|ing from another good breed that was 
differently lhaped, the prejudice would have been 
equally ftrong in favour of that fliape. But as the 
breeds that have been hitherto the qbjeft of fe- 
le£lion, have got the ftart of all others in point of 
improvement, it is probable the prejudice in'fa- 
voiur of their lhape may long continue to prevail;, 
nor do I wiilh it to iJe underftood that I have any 
prejudice againft the drapes- recommended. Far 
from it, for I rhink them very beautiful—I only 
wilh to fay, that that circumftance is hot ejfeniially 
connetted with the other; for as every error, 
when admitted as a truth, leads to unforefeen, and 
often pernicious confequances, though the opi¬ 
nion objefted to may pot* be of much confe- 
quence in the particular inftance now undej cobn--. 
Cderalion, its influence may be very unfavourable 
in regard to others. Allow me to add otie further 
illuftration op this head, before I J)ut an end to 
this long paper. 

If it be admitted, that a faculty of fattening 
eafily be neqelTarily conne£ted with'certain pecu¬ 
liarities of lhape, merely becaufe it chances acci¬ 
dentally, as I will fay, that thefe two peculiarities 
happen to be united in ithat breed of animals 
which has been brought forward to notice; we 
ought, by the fame mode of reafoning, to infer, 

that 
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that that quality of fattening eaf ly, is as neceflarily 
ccmne£led with coarfenefs of wool, or lightnefs 
of fle^e, or any t>ther ufelefs or hurtfiil peculia¬ 
rity, if it Ihould fo happen that the favourite breed 
chanced to have coarfe wool, or a thin fleece, &c. 
The confequence of thi^ conclufion would be, 
that every man who wifhed to .improve the car- 
cafe of his fheep, would turn away from every 
-breed of fheep that carried fine wool or a clofe 
fleece, as he now does from thofe breeds that 
have long legs, or what is deemed in other re- 
fpefls, improper fliapcs; and fine-wooled fheep, 
crying glofe fleeces, would come to be entirely 
neglected. But if, inftead of this prevention, he 
fliould be convinced ihat it might be very poflible 
to find a fheep that woald have a tendency to fat¬ 
ten kindly among tflofe. breeds that vcarry very 
-ft^se Mipol and clofe fleeces; he Would be as anxi¬ 
ous to felefl from thcfe' breeds, as from others, 
and probSbly as fuccefsful too,‘if he had fet out 
at the fame fime with the man w;ho bej^an to 
feleci from the coarfe breed. I am, myfelf, per¬ 
fectly fatisfied, from a variety of faCts that have 
fallen under fnj ^own obfervation, which would 
fill a volume nearly \o enumerate, that fine wool, 
for example, is neither neceflarily connected with 
thiimefs of pile, (the Spenifhl|ieep carry the clofeft 
pile of fleece yet known in this country) with 
fliqrtnefs oY ftaple, (I once had a fleece of wdol 

• that’ 
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that meafured 17 inches ajid half, which was 
finer than the bell Spaaifli wool I could buy in 
London, and extremely foft) with tendemefs of 
conftitution, with a tendency to fatten Uowly, or 
with any one quality that can be named, though 
it may be accidentally connefted with thefe. And 
I have not a doubt, bul when the eyes of man¬ 
kind in general (hall be opened, fo as to admit of 
their examining the fa£ls that, fall under then- 
notice without pr^udice, they will be able, in 
time, to felefil breeds that (hall be diftinguilhed 
not only for or^ valuable peculiarity to the exclu- 
fion of all others, but even to obtain that valuable 
peculiarity conjoined with moll, if not all 8je 
other peculiarities that calnbe defired; that pe¬ 
riod is, I fear. Hill at a grgat diftance- 

But if thefe remarks lhall tend in any degree 
to call the publiuk attention to this fubjfeft, wljj^r , 
ther with a defire to refute or to confirm thefe 
remarks, it will Equally anfwer the end in view, 
which is to remove hurtful prejudices, and to dif- 
cover*the truth. He who does fo is on my fide, 
alike if he refutes by juft reafoning, from well- 
eftablifliedt fafts, as if he confirms ihefe remarks. 


The 
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TAe SsClitLtAUY of the,Bath and Wejl of England 
Society to Dr. Anderson. , 

T he Secretary of the Bath and Weft of Eng¬ 
land Society begs leave, in the moft refpeft- 
ful manner, to convey to Dr. Anderson fome 
few remarks, and queries, which arofe in the 
Committee, refpefting his excellent paper on 
•-wool-bearing animals. In general, might be 
fairly expeSed, this paper was much approved j 
but doubts arifing on two or three fentences, 
they will be fet down in order, ahd the Doftor 
wil greatly oblige by 'giving them a reconfidera- 
tion and reply, as early as fhall be convenient 
to him. 

i/. “ And is it not “alfo a fafl:, that though it 
“ be now proved to demotflratian, by repeated ex- 
"»'periments, that the wool of flieep brought from 
“ Spain does not degenerate in Britain* there has 
“ been ’till this hour no attemfit made to obtain a 
Jingle individual of the finejl breed of Jheejd^ from 
“ Spain?" 

* Query from the Committee. On what experi¬ 
ment or experiments is this faSt, if it be one, 

' founded? 

§ From the fame. Has not, the attempt been made 
by the King, andfuceeded? Or, at any rate, are 
not the Rams feleSed and fent to him ^ the 
Marchionefs Del Campo, to be conjidered as 
the beji ? %dly. Nor 
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^dly. “ Nor is there a Angle fa£l, that ever has 
“ been difcovered, which gives the ftnalleft coun- 
“ tenanceJ:o the generally received opinions, that 
“ heat tends either to make the Aeece thinner in 
“ pile, or to encourage the growth of hairs among 
“ it. Far lefs that it operates, as Mr. Bupfon 
“. and his followers affert, in producing permanent 
“ changes on the defcendants of anirhals.”t * 
t Query fron the Committee, h this a tlear^ 
, cafe? Do not our Jheefi fent to and kept at the 
Wefi-Indies, rather prove the contrary? 

To James Anderson, Efq; L.L.D. F. R.S. 


Answer to thPSECsETARr. 

Dear Sir, ' Saturday, Feh. 2^th„l'}^. 

I Thank you far your very kind letter of the 
i3|th inftant, which only came to hand on 
Thurfday laft; I embrace the Afft poft for acknow¬ 
ledging that favour, and of giving anfwers to the 
queries your Committee have dope me the honour 
to propofe. 

ip. A variety of experiments have been made 
with the Spanifli breed qf flieep for three years 
pafl, by many of tfie members of the Society of 
Britifh Wool. I have feen many fpecimens of the 

wool 
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wool of both parents, and of the progeny, which 
have been compared together, by the members 
of the Committee and others; and in noinftance 
Iws it ever been obferved, that the wool of the 
pjogeny, where the breed was pure, was coarjer 
than the average of the parents. Of the eifefts 
of eroding, and other peculiarities affefting the 
wdol in particular cafes, I have not time to fpeak; 
I fliall only obferve, that, in general, the Spanifh 
flieep that have come to Scotland haVfe not been 
found to thrive, being liable to many difeafes, 
efpecially the foot-rot. You are a.ware that bad 
health affefls the quality of the wool, in a very re¬ 
markable degree, in fome cafes. 

%dly. The King has certainly got fheep from 
Spain, as has the Socjjpty for Britifli wool. But 
do the gentlemen of Che committee believe that 
Mr. Bake WELL, or any other eminent breeder, 
would have thought he could have obtained the 
very beft< kinds of Britifli beafts, by getting the 
Duchefs of *,* * * *, or any other Duchefs or 
Duke in the kingdom, to order her or his fleward 
to buy the bell, and fend them to him? Such are 
not the fteps .required to make improvements of 
this kind. Do we not all know, that every per^- 
fon of high rank is liable to be impofed upon by 
their fervants and dependants m almoil every 
thing? And what would h^e been the confe- 
qucnce, if the lleward had wilhed to fruftrate the 

liberal 
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liberal intentions of his miftrefs? -No precaution# 
have been adopted to guard againft this. We 
know that the finejl wooled Spanilh Cheep have 
not been fe'nt, becaufe finer SpanHh wool can be 
bought than any of them carried. And 1 have, 
very great reafon to believe, from the informatiot} 
of jperfons who have feen the flocks in Spain, that 
there are fine wooled flieep in Spain much fupe- 
rior in carcafe to any we have got. 

If £(hy of the gentlemen of the committee 
knows of any well-authenticated faft, which 
proves that the fleece degenerates as fpecified 
in the Weft-Indies, I fliall be glad to be informed 
of it. I know of none, though I know it has 
been aflerted ten thoufand tinies, by j>erfons who 
never had adverted to the/aft j before I did ad¬ 
vert to it, I myfelf believed 4 t firmly; fince l in- 
veftigated the cafe with attention, 1 have bee^ 
obliged to abandon that opinion. When the 
gentlemen of the committee advert to the num- 
bcrlefs opinions that are readily admitted, without 
proof, aS fafts* refpefting wool and flieep in Bri-' 
tain, they will not be furprifed at this opinion 
refpefting flieep in the Weft-Indies being ad¬ 
mitted.- } have been in the*cuftom, for many 
years paft, of admitting no aflertion, on fubjefts 
of this fort, without proofs; and in fearching for 
proofs on this, bead, Phave found a great number 
ef fafts that hav# obliged me to abandon my 
VOL. viii. n former 
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former opinion. No opinion is more uuiverfal in 
the Weft-Indies, than tlut the foeep which arc 
deemed the native breed of the ifland of Jamaica, 
cariy no wool at all, but hair only. I had an op¬ 
portunity, I think, of fending to you a Ipeciraen of 
the natural fleece of one of thofe flieep which con- 
fifts for the greateft part of wool, perhaps ji^er 
(undoubtedly fofter) than the beft Spanifli wool. 

Pleafe to accept of thefe hafty* notices in good 
part, and believe me to be, with great’ ftncerity, 

I 

Dear Sir, 

• your obliged hunible fervanr, 

' ' JAMES ANDERSON. 

Mr. Wm, Matthews. 


DEAR SIR, 

I Write thefe- few lines merely as a fupplement to 
my^aperon wool-bearing!*animals. The final! 
fpccimen inclofed is the half of a tuft of wool which 
Sir J. Banks fentme, that was plucked from the back 
of one of the Jamaica breed of flieep juft come into 
England. The owner of it, when Sir J. B. wiflied 
to fee the wool of it, told him at once that it carried 
no wool, but hair. When he pulled the tuft and 
examined it, he was aftonifhcd to find fo much very 
fine wool among a very particular kihd of kimps, as 
you well'fec when you exarame it. 


Only 
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Only take notice l}ow eafily error may be propa¬ 
gated as truth. Had this flieCp been allowed to re¬ 
main untot^phed till the Ihearihg feafon, it wotild' 
have been found that it afforded wool, inftcad o^ the 
hair it was thought to have carried in Jamaica. 
Thus does inaccurate obfervations, ih a thoufand hl- 
ftances, pervert our.reafoning, and make us embrace 
error inftead of truth. Adieu! in hafte, 

^ ^ Tour’s fincerely, 

JAMES ANDERSON* 

Mr. Wm. Matthews. 

N. B. This fample is preferved for infpeftion, by the 
Secretary. It contains about an equal quantity sf.hair, as 
coarfe as that of almoft any dog, and of wool as foft as filk. 


[The following letter to the Secretary was itRrtJT 
duftory to the foigegoing Effay, See. and is inferted 
here, not as effential to the main produftion, but 
on aegount of its allufion to other fotjeSs. J 

Article II. 

On Canal-Locks, Bridges, Peat Mb/s, &c. 

[By Dr. Anderson.] 

T Have been a Ibng while pall a very unprofitable 
‘ membo: of the Bath Apiculture Society; but, 

1 tfuft, the aVociiions f have" othcrvtfc* had' wOl 

plead 
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plead my cxcufc. In order to make up, in fome mea. 
fore, for that delay, I fend along with this a few re¬ 
marks on a fuhje^l, which, although it has obtained 
fome attention for a fliort while paft, ftfll Hands in 
need of much farther elucidation. If it {hall have 
the tendency to provoke an anfwer, I {hall not be 
at all diflatisfied} for thotfgh I have no intention to 
engage in a warfare with any one, yet as thofe who 
are to anfwer muft at lead refleft a little upon the 
fubje£l, it has a chance of engaging them and others 
to attend to fafts, which might otherwife be fuffered 
to pafs without notice. 

I make no doubt, but you will be poffeffed of all 
the Agricultural Surveys yet publilhed j I have feen 
moft of them, but not that of the county of Somcr- 
fet. The furvey of Aberdeenlhire was written and 
printed in great hafle, as you will obferve by the 
typographical errors. I had fome correfpondence 
with Mr. Stephens, of Camerton-houfe, near your 
place, refpefting the machine for railing boats in 
canals, (lightly mentioned in tne appendix to that 
publication. Since that time, I hkve alfo corre- 
fponded with the managers for the Rochdale canal 
in Lancaihire# on the fame fubjeft; and I have the 
fatisfaffibn to find that all the engineers, and men of 
underitanding in that line to whom it has been (hewn, 
approve of it in the fuliefi niwner, and wifh to have 
it adopt^i bW hpwto finfefjf the numerous fubferi- 
hers, who are no jo%€^ of things of that nature, 

' without 
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without having it aitaally put in pra<aice at large, 
they know not. Whaj I ftated to the engineers at 
Manchcftcr she objeftion as to the ftrength, that had 
been hinted at Edinburgh, and explained fully the 
manner of its conftruffion, they made very light 
of it, and faid, upon that principle they might lift a 
town if it fliould bcTequired—a ftrong enough hy¬ 
perbole! but very expreffive of their opinion. Thefc 
gentlemen <ynceive, i^at by adopting this contri¬ 
vance in place of locks, the expence of a can^ may, 
in many fiiuations, be diminilhed more than one half, 
not only by faving in the mafonry, &c. but alfo by the 
faving of water, which will rdnder unneceffsHy large 
refervoirs, which add prodigioufly to the expcnce in 
alraoft every fituation, and in foflic render canals to¬ 
tally imprafticablc. N6nc of* them, however, have 
hitherto adverted to anothei> circumflance fufficiently, 
which I conlider as of even greater importance AaST" 
thefc, which is, the unlimited freedom of intercourfc 
it will admit of, and the benefits it vsnll procure in 
regard to agricultural improvements efpecially, which 
is an objeft that has fcarcely been hitherto adverted 
to in making canals; but it would require long elu¬ 
cidations to explain this. Nothing’now is wanted, 

I think, to render canals prafticablc every where, but 
a cheap method of conftrufting aqueduft bridges, 
where they become abfqlutely ftecefiary, about which 
I am juft now engaged; and though I have not my 
drawings yet finifhed, I ihall be very foon able to 

ihevr 
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fiiew a bridge from a to .300 feet maj be 
cooflrti^kd at lefs thaa half the expence that the 
price of driving the materials only foy an ordinary 
bridge in moft cafes would coft. The power of 
lengthening the fpan, fo as to avoid the necclEty of 
central piers, is in fom^ Ikuations, efpccially where 
rapid torrents occur, or great heights are to be le¬ 
velled, of prodigious importance. 

In the beginning of laft fummer I publifhed a fmall 
Treatife on Peat-Mofs, a copy of which I have delired 
my bookfcUer in London to deliver to your order, 
together with a Treatife on Sheep<by Dr. Pali.as, 
in which you will find fome obfervations of a fimilar 
nature to thofe in the paper fent, with fuller illuftra- 
tions on fome heads ; though' it is placed in a very 
difiereht point of view in fome refpefts. 

In the Treatife on lyiofs, to adopt a falhionaole 
ThJsafe, you will find that I ha^ye /ported a new opi¬ 
nion refpefling the theory of its formation, which I 
find proves very hard of digeftion to the naturalifts 
of the prelent day. After having |btewnj by fails 
that cannot be controverted, that mofs cotild not 
have been produced in the manner that has been 
commonly received as inconteftibly certain till juft: 
now; I put it as a* query, whether peat-mofs is not 
a living plant, and not a vpngeries of decked plants 
in ^ particular ftate of preferyatbn, and give reafims 
for fufpeiling ^t it iipy befo. I have not fexmd 
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as yet one perfon wiio could bring any thing like a 
valid objeftion againft this, but I have found tery 
few who aiy difpofed to adopt it} moft perfons indeed 
fhew an invincible relu£hnce to admit it, though they 
can find no reafon why they fliould not} this is, to 
me, an objcft of no importance, and I am amufed at 
the perplexity it pccafions. I had lately a letter 
from Sir Joseph Banks on the fubjeft, who went 
farther than mofl others have done, and propofed 
one objeftfoh, whic 5 , when examined, chances to 
turn out to be one of the ftrongeft arguments that 
could be produced in proof of it. Such fpeculativc 
opinions may afford a littls amufement, J)Ut I con- 
fider them as of'no importance} it is the ^ratSka/ 
part of that treatife alone, wlvch fhews how mofs 
ran be converted into a produdive foil at ftnall ex¬ 
pence, that I confider as qf afiy value.^ 

You may perhaps have heard by fome argdart 
that I difcontinued the publication of the Bee at the 
end of the laft yearli793, owing to tardy payments. 
The man * » • * at find^as been little 

better than a fwindler, as he ordered about 50I. worth 
of them, which he has fold, and not paid me one 
farthing, and I learn it is in vain to Ibok for it. I 
(ball in future keep myfclf free* from every mercan- 


• This knowledge is undoubtedly of value, and the treati& 
alluded to, cemii^ from filch a hand, will of mnrfr hr dcniHid^nii tliy 
of proportionate attention. Esitok- * 


tile 
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t'de coQcaro, as I am very ill calculated for managiof 
bulinels of thatJund.f 

Wilhmg you good health, and every Qther earthly 
eomfort, I remain, with great eftcem, dear Sir, 

your very humble fervant, 

' JAM.es ANDERSON. 

f It is mach to be regretted that our ingenious and worthy author 
ihould be diiappointed in fueh a publicatjon, which haji certainly great 
berit; and it is to be wiifaed that the remaining copies may find the 
lale they fo well deferve. Ebitor. 


Article III. 

’ On the Orch^en Meadtm-Grafi. 

[By Benj. ^ryce, efq.] 

To the Prefident, Vice-FreJideniSf and Members of the 
*Bath and Wejl of England Society. 

Gentlemen, * ' 

S OON after the Society was firft eftablilhed, the 
attentiott of. its members was particularly di- 
refted to the very extraordinary produce of a meadow 
at Orchefton St. Mary, about nine miles from Salif. 
bury.* This meadow engaged the attention of 


* See vdI. i. art. xxi. p. yj. 
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fcveral minent authors, andbotauKls. CAMfie^r, 
in his Britannia, fpeaks of its produdng ^fs twenty- 
four feet long, which he calls, ** Graiudi Caninum 
fupinum longiffimum nondum deferiptum." Stil- 
LiNGFLEET, in his Trafts, concludes that this grafs is 
the Flote Fefeue, (fejiucaJiuitans.) Mr. Curtis, 
author of the Flora Londinenfis, is, I believe, th« 
firft who informed the publick that the fertility of 
the meadow^is not otjing to any new grafs. The 
Rev. Mr. Swayije, in his Gramina Pafcua, concurs 
with him in opinion; but, from information, pro¬ 
nounces that the meadow foxtail {alopecurus pra- 
tenfts) is the famous long-graft. • 

Convinced that the true caufe of the fertility had 
not been difeovered, on the 3d of November 1790, 
I enquired at the neighbouriif^ villages for an intel¬ 
ligent labourer, who had been ufed to work in the 
meadow, and was recommended to Wieeiam Fo«», ' 
of Tillhead, who had from time to time worked 
there for 36 years, •! defired him to procure afpadc 
and mattock, and when on the fpot al^ed him whe¬ 
ther there was any part of the meadow more fertile 
than the reft? He aflured me there was, and pointed 
it out. I then enquired whether there was any pan 
lefs fertile.than the average of t!ie meadow? He an- 
fwered that there was a fpdt, containing about twenty 
perches, not near fo fertile as the reft, and which pro¬ 
duced little, if any, more grafs than the adjoining 
meadows. This part he Ihewed me, as h*e alfo did 

thofe 



thofe pms of tfac meadow where the produce was 
of a middle quantity* between the two extremes. 
We then went to work, and on ftriking into the moft 
fertile fpot, found, at the depth of between three 
and four inches, a bed of loofe flints, unmixed 
with foil, and into which.no roots penetrated. 

A like bed of flints was found about a foot below 
• - • 

the furface, where the produft was of a middle 
quantity; and in the moft barren part, we dug to a 
confiderable depth, and could find no flints at all. 

The foil was alike in each place, a light hazle 
loam, fimilar to that of the adjoining<>meadows. I was 
informed' that the feveral fpots I examined, had equal 
benefit of the water, in which there feems to be no¬ 
thing peculiar, or Afferent from other fmall ftreams, 
which fun through villages between the Wiklhirc 
hills. ' , 

was my intention to communicate this difeovery 
to the Society, with fuch obfervations as occurred 
to me, “together with a partisular account of the 
herbage, lon^ ago. The proper feafon for exami¬ 
ning the herbage is whilft it is in bloom; this is of 
ihort duration. Some engagements at thofe ieafons, 
and a long cxcurfion on the Continent, have inter¬ 
vened and prevented. 

I have remarked that the meadow is much addi&ed 
to the growth erf coarffey,^ C/ymphitum officinaleJ 
* surd ^o to that of the creeping crowfoot, (ranun¬ 
culus refins.') I faw a meadow-foxtail (alopecurtts 
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praimftt) left by tbe mowers, whiA bad fiiot up 
between tbe thorns, by ribe bedge-fide, to the height 
of near feet; and have fin<^ found that the 
marfli-bent (agrojis palufiris) octmpies a coididcra- 
ble part of the ground, and that the Poa-trivialk (or 
rough-ftalked meadow-grjifs) alfo flouriflies much in 
this meadow. The habits and appearance of the 
agrojiis palufiris., or marih-bent, and of the fieloni- 
fera, or couchy-bent, are in this fituation fo mneh 
alike, that^t is difficult to diftinguifli the one from 
the other. They both bend at the joints, or knots; 
fall down, tako freffi root there, and run along the 
ground. It is one or both thefe gralTe^ which I. 
conceive have grown to thofe uncommon lengths, 
for which the meadow has been fo much celebrated. 

However this may be, I»have no doubt*that the 
great fertility arifes from the underftratnm, and a 
plentiful fupply of water. * 

In accounting for this fertility, it has been faid, 
that graffes take better root in fuch bottoms. If my 
obferv^ions .are correfr, they do ifot root at all 
there; nor do I conceive that the fibrous roots of 
grafs would derive fupport, or imbibe nouriflxment, 
from a bed of flints or ftones. Tat'hng-grafs, fo 
much celebrated in this meadow, which is nourMhed 
by a focceffion of roots, fcarccly penetrates an inch 
below the furface; and that, fo flightly, that by ta¬ 
king hold of the panicle, or top of the culm, a k>i^ 
length of it may be fevered from the ground. 


The 



The ttnder-ftratom ferns rather to aft by prevent¬ 
ing the roots of fomfc graffes from penetrating too 
deep, and by diabling them to colleft hear the fur- 
face, and retain Whatever the elements afford for their 
fupport; and probably alfo, by abforbing the water 
which has done its office. . 

There are fome remarkable truths to be attended 
to:— \Jl. The meadow is moft'produftive when co- 
- vered with water great part, of the winter. This 
would greatly injure coamfon water-meadows j tha 
fertility of which depends, in-great meafurc, on the 
water Ijing on them but a fliort time together, and 
„then beipg laid dry. • ai/y. It is moft produftivc 
where there is but little depth of. foil, and the flints 
are neareft the furface. Thefe circuraftances, which 
differ from coiranon cafes, feem to point to fome 
powerful agent in vegetation, colleftcd by the water, 
Aa^irogrefs of which is flopped by the flints, and 
notfuffered to penetrate deep into the ground. 

It is Well , known, that r^, water, clpccially that 
of thunder Ihhwers, - or water expofed to the influ¬ 
ence of the atmtffphcrc, where the elementary fire 
or d^ical matter abounds, is mudi more fertili- 

.'jf • ■ • 

zing than that'which is drawn from a well.. It is alfb 
known, that wate r atogftj, a nd is a great conduftor 
of clcftrical matter; and I conceive that flints, like 
^kfs, are non-conduftoi|, or bodies which will in 
great ipeafare flop its'prog^. 


It 
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It wiU not then be difficult to undejrftapd that the 
eleftrical matter, conveydl in the water, infteaid of 
penetrating deep into the ground, is obftrufted by the 
flints,* and *colIefted about the roots of the grafles, 
where it enters, and becoines amofl: adive and pow> 
erful agent in vegetation. ^ 

This opinion is however advanced with diffidence. 
The fafts which gave rife to it are ftriking, and the 
difeovery may be ufefulj it may aflift the philofo- 
pher, in cxjJiaining of accounting for forae of the 
principles of vegetation, and may encourage the 
hufbandman to form water-meadows on fimilar prin¬ 
ciples, wherever circumftancq will admit of it. 

lam, Gentlemen, 

• V 

your obedient fervant, • 
BENJAMIN PRYCE. 

l^ark-Jireetf Bath. 

* • 

* Tbe learned and celebrated Dr. IngenhovZi of Tiettna> hat in. 
formed the j»'riter tj^at he hat made experiments on ^tt, which prove 
them to be non'Ccndudlors, or bodies which fiop the pro^frefs of elec¬ 
trical matter. He thinb that the inteUigenee conveyed in this paper 
is very important; and concurs with the writer in accounting for the 
fertility of the meadow. . * 
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AdtTlC£.£ rV. 


On the Curl in PotatoMs. • 


£B^ B&kj. l^RYCE, efq.] 


•Gentlemen, 


• 

A S Potatoes are fo general and valuable Ml article 
of food, an enquiry ,mto the caufc of the dif- 
eafe called the Curl, which to much ’ i!tapedes their 
growth, and injures their quality, feems perfeftly 
confonant with the views of the Society, For fe- 
veral years I have exanjined a great number of crops, 
* made experiments, and collefled every well-authen-, 
ticated faft in my power; from all which I have been 
ready t© think, with pur able Vice-Prefident Mr. 
Billingsley, (and many other attentive obfervers) 
that the fubjefl: feemed to be “ involved.in impene- 
“ trable myftery.” Like him, I have found that po¬ 
tatoes of the fame fort, kept in the fame manner, 
planted ac tlie fame time, in the fame foil, and in 
every relpefl: alike circumftanccd, have prod&ced part 
of the crop curled, tmd part not curled;—^nd like 
him I have found two fhoots from the fame fet; of 
which the one was curled, and the other healthy.* 
After much diligent Pbfervation and enquiry,'! 


had rcafon to believe that the diforder did not arife 

• ' 


* Se< Mr.^BiiLiNCstEY’s Obfervations on the Curl, v<rf. vi, of the 
Society’s Papers, p. J 44 . 

from 
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from degenerated or defeftive feed j and as it is cer¬ 
tain that the plant is difeafed when it firft appears 
above the ground, 1 concluded tliat the germe or 
(hoot muft receive an accidental injury, between the 
old fet and the fnrface of the ground. Strongly im- 
prefled with the truth of this opinion, I dug lyp 
fcveral curled roots^ and compared them with healthy 
ones.' The firft difference that occurred to me was 
in colour. The lower part of the healthy roots was 
whitifli, witHolit fear lar blemilh, and of a reddilh 
purple colour, near the furface of the ground. The 
difeafed roots, ngarthe furface of the ground, were 
whitilh, and the lower part hjyl more or lefs the ap¬ 
pearance of canker. On a further infpeftion, they 
were found to have been nibbjed by^fome infeft. 
This was not equally apparenyn every lhocn.» Some 
were found, where the firft fticfbt was eaten off en¬ 
tirely, about an inch, more or lefs, from the fet; ^d 
from the part which remained a new ftioot vegetated. 
Others were eaten alfout half through, and i» length 
from an inch or two to a mere point:*and in fome 
plants the wound feemed quite healed, and the only 
appearance was that of a fmall fear, or fpot, of the 
colour of an iron-mould. X have fouad*raore curled 
plants arifing from the butt, than from the crown 
eild of the potatoe, and from fmall potatoes than 
from large ones- The ffioots which grow with 
lead: vigour, arc longeftixpofed to accidental injuries, 
and probably are more mild or palatable tp infers. 

From 
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t'ropi many ,o'bfervations made on fcts planted at 
dificre^ft^p'tlis, I am convinced that deep planting 
an crronteiis praSicc. Thofe planted near the fur- 
fiuce gencialJy vegetated the moil luxurianilyi, thc- 
jnfluence of the fun and atmoiphere were fooner 
received, which, hardening the fibres of the young 
(hoot, quickly rendered it lefs liable to the difeafe. 

The theory of this diforder feems very confiftent 
with what w^ obferve in other vcgaables. It as not 
upon the potatoc alone that^fuch depredations arc 
made. A worm is frequently found in the roots ofr 
cabbage plants, fufficient to check the luxuriancy of 
their growth; but thefe being nourillied by broader 
leaves and more ftrong and hardy fibres than the po- 
tatoe, receive lefs injury. To young onions, which 
are morMcnder, and depend chiefly on the root for 
fuftenance, the worm <s more fatal than to the pota¬ 
toc : foon after the attack thefe die away. We may 
remark fimilar efiefts above ground, where we fee 
the infefts that commit the injury. Ants and ear¬ 
wigs, upon vjall trees, a final! flack infefr which is 
found on the top of beans, all prey u])on the tender 
fuccuiigm parts ; „ani the injury received in thefe, a& 
in potm^es, leaves to mrU 

In hf rtheiro of cold damp lafld», the 

-lefe fr^uent warm or feady land. 

Where in&frs are mtwe nemerous} and it is pretty 
g&i^y adknowld^^^fhat febd potatoes, pr-ocureo, 

frommoi’e cold 
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or nortberly cfimates, or fitaations, will not cnri the 
firft year after planting. This feans not difficult to 
account for* All animals have a choice in their 
food. Cattle will not eat grafs whldi hu imbibed 
ftagnant juices, or that which farmers generally call 
four. The palate of infefts, it may be inferred, it 
ftiil more nice; thefe we fee feed on the moil; deli« 
cious fruit, which is expofed to the fon, whM dial 
in the lhade ronains uptouched. 

The potatoe, it is faid, was introduced into this 
Ifland near two hundred years beftwe the curl made 
its appearance. • That this vegetable Ihoald, after 
fuch a period, fuddenly degenerate, and diat>the 
foundeft feed Ihould now degenenue in two or three 
years, feems not very confiftent* with ^upd philo- 
fophy.* * 


* The writer of thi* paper find* equal difficulty in al&nting to'iiie 
theory of Mr. Holliks, altho’ honoured with theajqira. 

bation andrewardaof a great and refpeAable Society. Mt.IIollins 
tell* us, that the curl is owing either to the potatoe being expo£ed 
too long befqre they* are planted, from their vegetable power bdng 
dried up in an ebb fiii4 or from being toe much framed by mamure or 
cultivatton: on which bft Kaibn the greaiefi fireft ieemt to be laid. 
But ail the cultivators of potatoes whidi I have conv^rfed wirii, who 
remember when the curl firfi appeue^ conew U tefiimony that their 
management m theie re^aedla fa^bre the curf was known, at the time 
when It was mdl injurioua, nd fince it hat abated, has been predi^ 

theffime. frideed, we canibaieefyfi^ieriiat the curlwatpradneed 

by any pernicious alteration in she modt of cidture, which fudden^ 
took place throughout the kingdomt'-^ar ia it realbnable to conclude 
that die quantity of manure, generally allowed to petattie cnqM, b 
fufficient to produce fuch tUKommon efieffi*. K mamired enms are 
V<H«VnL E now 
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Natural hUtorians remark, that in the produftion 
of noble animals, nature afts with a kind of dignified 
oeconomy, but. that meaner births are laviflied in 
profufion; and that, of all produ^lipns in nature, in¬ 
fers are the moft numerous. It may be remembered 
that about fifteen years ago, when the curl was moft 
fatal, there Was a general alarm for the confequeaces 
that might arife from infefts. Almoft every bulh 
teemed with their ncfts. Printed papers were fent 
from London, and difperfed in the country, rccom- 


now moft liable to this difeafe, it is, probably, becaufe infedls frequent 
duitgiiillsj^nd are from thence carried into the ground. Mr.HoLLiNS 
informs us, that potatoes planted on land which has been pared 
and burnt will^t curl. «.Yet, paring and buniing is allowed to be a 
very greMx^rcer of vegetation. May hot the adtion of the fire, or 
the effluvia ariiing from bpmt vegetables, prevent infedls from har. 
bouring in land fo prepared ? . 

gentlemen of great abilities, but who, probably, have not had 
opportunities of judging from their own obfervations, or from fadls, 
feem to Ijfve become converts to Mr, Hollins’s argument, by ana¬ 
logy, of florifts having, \s'/forcing produced double flowers, which are 
barren. It may Veil be doubted, whether the tuberous root of the 
potatoe would fufier, were this adlually the cafe.' Like other roots it 
is formed, and arrives at a confidcrable degree of perfedlion, before 
the feed is generated} which, in this vegetable, we find, is not necef- 
fary to propagafe the^fpecies. 

I have never fq*n a fingle inftance of a double flower in a potatoe; 
where, fo far froni the ftamens being forced into petals, we find the 
five anthers invariable clofed together; which is a diftinguifljing.mark 
of the Genus Solanum, of Ljpnsus, to which the potatoe belongs. 
Curled plants have all the ap^aranc# <rf weaknefs and poverty, in- 
ftead of Iwqiriancy: fpme of them fo much fo, as fcarcely to put forth 
any:eorol, or flower at all. 


mendiog 
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lending for the fprigs which fupported their ncfts 
to be cut off and burnt. About the fariie time a 
black wormMid a great deal of damage amoiigft the 
turnips. Soon after which a bro'W, or amb^-co- 
loured worm attacked the roots of faintfoin; and in 
Wiltfliire and Hamplhire totally deftroyed the crop 
in many fields. 

If, from any caufe, infefts were become too nUi 
merous to fqjjfift on the fbod which their fpOcieS 
had been accuftomed to, hunger may force them tO 
take to other vegetables. The depredations com¬ 
mitted by fquirrelsi in fir-plantations, which has en¬ 
gaged the attention of the Society^ had ift (fCin- 
mencement not many years ago. 

The accidental appearance of the curtSJaay Iw 
accounted for in another way* The fame infefti 
which, in a grub or caterpillar ftate, dellroys the 
roots of vegetables under ground, afterwards takes 
wing, and flies away.. It is well known that infefts 
migrate, occafionally, *but not regularly. The in- 
feft which •firft attacked the potatoe, may poflibly 
have come from a dillant country. « The Lord, by 
” an eaft wind, brought lonifts into the land of 
“ Egypt;—^and, by a mighty ftrong w^ wind, took 
“ them away.” ' ' 

Whether the injury -done to the potatOe be occa-i 
fioned by any effluvia, cm matter ejeaed by the 
feft, which gets into the circoldtion, arid taints the 
Juices, or whether it arife (as I rather thirik) from 

£ a the 
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liu; iheplam of part of ks saocilage, 

derafl^iiig, ks tB-gsaaizasdon, aad ti^rcty ptoveoting 
the joioes froBk prt^perfy fecretcd/n^ peihaps 
reekka idoubcfol, and is ikde coideqaeocc. 

WhcB the viattprkdpte k oiu% become weakeaed, 
or <ridatedj the dHbrder* maj ki fomc potatoes be 
continued longer, and in others be cured in a Eusrtcr 
time, according to the d^ee of the difeafe, the 
ilrength of the ilamina, the ^1 into w^ich they may 
be tranfplamed, m: the iavonndde or onfaTourabk 
Seafon Ibr ?ege»ttion^ tirhich may immediately follow. 
Thus, dtfeaded feed has fometimei been kncnm to 
pibdudfc a healthy crop, and fometimcs a curled crop, 
and that, perhaps, without receivk^ ao^^^ injury 
from of ^frs. From this canfe, however, 

I haiv little doubt the fred was iirft vitiated; 
and I troft that the kntjwlcdge of this circuraftancc 
taay be one ih^ towards the prevendoa or core. 

It k now abotR foveateea years imce ! laid before 
the Society, my opinion on the canfe of the rot in 
Qt^, which is publHhed in the fitil vokme of the 
Society's pspBrs*^ Thskfutjcfi was than involved in 
myftery, apd my opinion was doubted and comro> 
verted. The focicty is lince fo well convinced of the 
truth of k, as to‘have o&red a premium ibr a aibre 
pcrfcft knowledge of the genus and fpcdcs df the 
whkh bCda&ms dte difei^ wkh the plant 
%isch>«t inhi^tSjand ‘thebdl knethod of extirimting 
that infefr;'br pKke^Blg ks 4 eftisidivee^^ In the 




animal 
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aiftmal oeconomy and no longer fince ttan the M ' 
anniverfaary, v<«cd a bounty to Mr. Jeakes, fijr 
haring found out a remdj for the difordo*. 

If thefe Imts on the caufe of the carl in potatoes 
ikoald lead to a difeovery of the means of prevention 
or cure, the writer will think that his time has been 
well employed. 

\ 

I am, Gentlemen, 

% * * 

your obedient humble fervant, 

BENJAMIN PRYCaEL 

Park-Jireety Bath, 



ARTICI.B Y. 

Deferiptim a cheap and ^fficacim VmriiATOti 
for preferving Com on Ship-board. , 

^ % Thomas South, £fq; * 

\ 

[lUufliMed with an En^vtd Pbm.J 

Sir, , • 

_ • ’ • ' 

A T this time, when Government, through the 

^ apprehenfion of foucity, o&rs large bounties 
for the impomtion of Cora, it becomes neceflary to 
feek the means^jf preferving the cargoes fwqet, Nnh 
fiw the meri^uBK*^ mid die aadoaV pr<^ 

The 
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The importation of grain is. a precarious traffick. 
The produce of diftant countries, or even of thofe 
near home, when long in collefting, or long detained 
on lhip-board|j is fubjeft to heat, foon becomes fetid, 
and is often fo far fpoiled and depreciated in its va- 
lae, as to fell for lefs thaq the original coft. Hence! 
the merchant overwhelmed with Ioffes, rcgrcts,his 
patriotifm, grows fliy of importation, and, unlefs in¬ 
vited by a certainty of gain, drops the trade, even 
whihl the nation (lands in need of fupplies. 

Miniftry, aware of this, have judicioufly provided 
for hisTecurity by an ample bounty; if we could 
further^ add an affurance of the good condition of 
the com on its arrival, the abundant profit would 
enlarge ^rfield ef enquiry, grain would flow in 
from e^^ fertile province of the globe; and Britons, 
inftead of dreading the .approach of famine, would 
become the ftore-keepers of plenty. 

The prefent feafon demands the immediate exer¬ 
tion of* every nerve to prevent the diftrefs which ] 
threatens nS Each fhip-load of corn,, brought 
home in a ftate of perfection, makes a happy addi¬ 
tion to the national flock; and will help to keep 
down the eiorbitant price exafled by jobbers and 
overgrown farmers", under whofc influence the mar¬ 
kets rife. * . ' 

Should the importation brceme extenfive, and the 
means of preferving the gram wholfomc be ren¬ 
dered eafy, certaun, and ^ow mo ufc, plenty would 

b? 
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be the confequence,^ and the markets fink, to the. 
difappointmcnt of all thofc who areiiippofed unwar¬ 
rantably to .withhold their ftore to raife its price. 

It behoves every individual to oppofe iniquity like 
this, and to contribute what in him lies, to remedy 
the prefent evil. Imprefled with this idea, I prefent 
my mite at the llirine of the publick, wilhing it may 
prove an acceptable gift, and be put to immediate 
trial. 

It is a fiiflp’le, cheap, and, I truft, efficacious me¬ 
thod of ventilating grain whilft confined on fliip- 
board} fufficient, I prefume, to keep it fweet and 
marketable, after fuftaining a.tedious voyage. 

May I folicit the Bath Society, to whom flTave 
the honour to belong, and to whomU^nd indebted"* 
for paft favours, to take the^lan under tUiSr confi- 
deration: it’s fimplicity, to men of their fenfe and 
knowledge, will recommend rather than diferedh it. 
It’s powers indeed may be doubted j but when in¬ 
formed from me, that air-pumps of a like'*naiure,, 
in a more complicated machine, have ptfrformed their 
office to expeftation, I truft the Society will credit 
my affertion. 

If, on attrition, to its parts, delineated and de- 
feribed in the inclofcd fiieets, it Ihould be their opi¬ 
nion that an engine thus conftru&ed is applicable to 
the purpbfe defigned, their pajtriotick feelings will be 
gratified, when I requeft them to communicate die 
plan to the Guild of Merchants »t Briftdl, among 

whon\ 
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(u die ei^^ce oa be no obfeS to nien'» of 
' thcar fotmnc) maiqr members may be foaiid, ready 
to ^ it in tbeir £rft freight of corn. ^ 

.Shonld it fortunately obtain the appnobation of 
the fociety, its author will be exceedingly gratified; 
if found usperfeft, they ^ welcome to lay it open 
for ingenuity to improve on. I have fufficient me¬ 
chanical knowledge myfelf to increafe its pow^ 
, many, many tons in a minute; but the complication 
of machinery can be no recohunendaudin in engines 
conftniAed for naval purpofes. 

Defiring you, together with this paper, to prefent 
my bed refpeAs to the .meeting; 

I remain, Sir, 

^ your humble fervant, 

Mr. Matthews. .* THOMAS SOUTH. 


^%e Plan of fbe Vertiilator defenbed, with Rferences 
to the Plate. ' 

Fig. i.TS a cylindrical air-veffel or forcing pump of 
^ kaJi tin, or other cheap met^, its intmmal 
diameter being ten Inches, and its length three feet, 
having a crutch-hancBed pidon to work with, and 
an iron nt^e; vi& a hplk}W<^yart6d cOne, two feet 
iemg^ to condenfe dfs ahTym^ mcreafe its |$bwer in 
its pafiage doamva^ 

This 
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This cyfindcr ihoald be riveted or fcrewcd by meams 
of an iron collar or ftraps to the deck it pafles thro!, 
both above,and below as at a a; and be farther fc- 
cured by forac hold-ftift near 5 , to keep it ftcady in 
working. 

Fig. 2. Is a bottom of wood 4t inches thick, 
with a projefting rim at its bafe for the metal cy¬ 
linder to reft on, when cmented and ferewed to the 
wood. *• • 

The centre" of this Wtora is excavated for the re¬ 
ception of the crown of the nofle. 

In the fame .figure, the nofle is reprefented with 
its crown like a bowl-dilh, to condenfe th^ air g ra-. , 
dually, without rcfiftance, in its advance to the more 
contrafted bafe of the inverted eon#^',^ the top or 
entrance of the nofle. Aboet two-thirds down this 
nolle may be fixed a malp Icrew, as c. c. for the 
purpofe hereafter mentioned. 

N. B. The forcing pump ihould be cafed in wood, 
to protefl it from outward bruifes, which would pre¬ 
vent thf worjeing of the pifton, and riiin its cffefls. 

The leather round the embolus fhould be greafed 
when ufed. 

3 * Is a cratch-handle faftened t6 the embolus 
A. by its iron legs B. B. 

A. is a cylinder of wood, tafed with leather fo as 
to fit well, but glide fmoothJy in the cylinder} 
having anopening as ^ge as hs ftrength will pomit, 
for the free accefs of atmolpherk± air. * 


C. is. 
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C. is a valve well leathered 9n its top, and yield¬ 

ing downwards to the prelTurc of the air when the 
pifton is raifed up. , 

D. is a crofs bar of iron to confine the valve, fo 

that it may clofe inllantly on the return of the pifton 
downwards. , 

Fig. 4. Is a tin pipe or tube of lefs than four fil¬ 
ches diameter, and of fuch length as when fixed to 
the bafe of cylinder fig. r, fliall admit the nofle d. 
fig. 2, to within half an inch of the vafVe E. at the 
bottom of the wooden cylinder F. in fig. 4, which 
valve E. will then yield to the preffure of air con- 
.jderijgd ii) its paffage through the nofle, and deliver 
it into the pipes below, 

This valyf ««s’ift»>be well leathered on its upper 
furface, 5 hd faftened wkh an hinge of leather to the 
cylinder it is meant to clpfe; affixed to its bc*tom 
is ilie fpindle G. palling through a fpiral fpring H. 
which being compreffed on the defeent of the valve 
will, by its elafticity, caufe it to rife again, clofe 
the aperture dbove, and retain the air delivered be. 
neath it. 

On connefting this cylinder with the upper end 
of the nolle dt es, e. we muft carefully prevent any 
lapfe of air that way, by a bandage of oakum fmeared 
with wax, on which to ferew the cylinder like the 
joints of a flute, ahr-tight. 

I. is a bar of irOn, having a rifing in its centre, 
wide enough for the fpindle to play through, but at 

the 
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the fame time fufficiently comrafted to prevent the 
paffage of the fpiral fpring. 

Fig. 5. 1 %an affemblage of tin pipes of any lengths, 
Shaped fuitably and conveniently to their fituation in 
the fhip; to the form of which, when ftiut into one 
another, they rauft be adapted j obferving only that 
the neck be ftraight for a length fufficient to admit 
the lower end of the cylinder fig. 4, as high as the 
letter F. or higher. 

o the middle pipe which runs along the 
bottom (hould be fixed a perpendicular one, fully 
perforated, to tonvey the air more readily into the 
centre of the heap, and this may have a cc«i^«top* 
as reprefented in the plate, perforated with a fmaller 
punch to prevent the air from efc^piRg^roq haftily. 
In large cargoes, two or three/if thefe perpendiculars 
n.iiy be necclTary, and each fhould be well fecured 
by an iron bar g. ferewed down to prevent their be¬ 
ing injured by the. fhifting of the cargo yj ftormy 
weather or a rolling fca. The top ofjhe conical cap 
of thefe pipes may reach two-thirds up the cargo. 

Fig. 7. Is a valve of the fame conftruftion as 
that reprefented in fig. 4, but inclofec^ in a tube of 
brafs, having a female ferew at f /, adapted to the 
male ferew c c. on the nofle fig. 2, and may then 
be inferred into the head of the pipe fig. 5. This 
will add to the expense, but in a large apparatus is 
19 be preferred as a more certain fccurity from hpk 

of 
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of tism the jiiQ^a of the mbe %. 4, td the 
neck ^ in fig. 2. v' 

N. B. e « is a neck of wood making a part of 
the bottomlfig. 2, whereon to fccure the tube fig. 4, 
when applied to the nofle. 

The joints of the pipes, when put together for ufe, 
fitonld be made air-tight by means of becs-wax or 
Jbme ftrongcr cement, till they reach the bottom of 
‘ the vcflel, when there is no farther necd^of this pre* 
caution. 

I The horizontsd pipes flionld run by the fide of 
the kelfon the whole length of the hold, the tin 
^ ‘plates-of'which K. is made, fhouid be punched in 
holes like the rofe of a w«ering-pot, in two or three 
hues onlj^ at nOI, and then formed into a tube with 
the rough fide outwards. L. may have four or five 
fines of the like pcrforatbhs. M. and the reft ftiould 
gradually increafe in their numbtx as they advance 
towards'the middfe of tlw hold,' and continue fully 
perforated to ihe laft jMpe, which (hould be clofcd 
at its end to prevent the ingrefs of the com. 

It is the centre of the caigo which moft requirei 
ventilating, yet air fliouM pervade the 't^ole. Like 
the tradc'winds, it will direft its courfis to the part 
aaoft heated, and having c&fted its falutary purpofi; 
Acre, wll difpcrfc itfelf to refrefli the mafs. 

Where the hatches are clc& corked to {uevent 
the influx of water, vent^tolet maybe bored in con. 

venient 
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▼CBicnt parts of the to be banged up or opoi- 
ed occafionally, from whence the ftate of the corn 
may be ,known, from the effluvia which afcend 
when the ventilator is working. 

The power of the ventilator is determined by 
the fquare of its^ diameter, multiplied into the laigth 
of the ftroke, and that again by the number of 
ftrokes in any given time. 

To find Ap area of a circle and the folidity a 
cylinder raifed on that circle, Archimedes gives 
the following proportion t , 

As I is to .785398 decimal parts, fo is the fquare 
of the diameter to the area of the cirde. —• • 
And as i is to .785398, fo is the fquare of the 
diameter multiplied by the fieigift to the folidity 
of the cylinder. *, 

The cubical contents both of cylinders and tubes 
are found in the fame manner, their difference con¬ 
fining not in ihape but folidity, the lat^ being 
hollow. * ^ 

Theh to find the contents of a cylindrical-veffel, 
whofe internal diameter is ten inches, multiply that 
into itfelf, and the fquare thus obtained,by .7854, will 
give the contents of the circle in cubit inches, which 
multiplied again by 24 inches or lengths of the 
ftroke, being the proportion of the barrel filled 
with air, gives in cuBkal inches the amount of each 
difeharge pa the defcc^t tlK pcftoo* As thus: 

Internal 
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Inchett 

Internal dUmetet of the pump ot tulJe lo 

X 


SS looor fquare of the tiametef} 

WMch multiplied by •78J4 to bring the contenu of the iquerd 
. to the contents of the circle. 

Which multiplied by the length of > 78.5400 Contents of the area of the circle, 
the ftroke . . . . • y 14 incites, produces i884cubic inches. 


3141600 

1570800 


Which divided by »3i)i884.96oo(8.i6oogal!ons,whichis'r54'l'*°'“'* 

viz. the nomber of cuWc inches — ^ than ? ullons at a Aroke> 

in a wine gallon, quotes 8 galls. 369 allow tncfe decimals for 

wafteof air in each ftroke,' 
, 1386 and 60 ftrokes to be made 

— in a minute. 

Then » - • - - 8 gallons difcharged at a fttbke 
Multiplied by 60 the^ number of ftrokes 

** ' 'Amounts to 480 gallons per minute; 

Wbidi multiplied by 60 the minutes in an hour, produces z88oo galktoa 

[in that time. 

And that divKj^ by 252)28800(114.3 tons. 

(the number hf — * * 

gallons in a . 360 ■ 

ton, both wine —* t 

and fisip mea- . 1080 

furt) quo;es 114 ■ 

tons in an hour. .. 700 


Then fuppofe the area of the hold of a {hip to 
bes=i20 tons, and when freighted the interftices 


between the grains, together with the area between 
thefurface of .the corn and the underfidi: of the 
dcck=5 tonsss=to the 'quantity of mephitick air con¬ 
fined; fuch being the lighted fluid, the major part 
of it would, foon after the commencement of the 
operation, be forced by the atmofpherick air to vent 
itfdf at the holes provided for that purpofe; and the' 

remainder 
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remainder of the hour being employed in the like 
ventilation, five tons of frefli air would pafs above 
twenty times repeatedly amidft the grains to cool, 
reffelh, and fweeten the cargo. A purification thus 
adminiftered once in eight-and-forty hours, would, 

1 conceive, be amply fuffieient to preferve the corn 
from taint or injury be the voyage ever fo tedious, 
and unlefslt fliould by negletft have over-heated and 
grown toge^ipr or fettjed too clofe, the labour would 
be that of a boy only, for the dairy-girl at her chum 
works harder than he otherwife need to do at this. 

My air-velTer is, for the fake of cheapnefs, con¬ 
fined to the narrow diameter of 10 inches^/uiTir 
the contents of circles are pr^c-p^rtionate to the 
fquare of their diameters, by enlarging that you 
increafe their power accordingly. ‘Wherefore, by 
extending their diameter t& 14 inches, the contents 
will be nearly doubled, and by adding i o inches 
more to the length of the ftroke, you almoftfreblc 
the difeharge of No. i, and obtain a power capable ' 
of ventilating* a cargo of 400 tons witliin the hour. 
But the ^ir-velTel mqft be lengthened, the pipes at 
the fame time enlarged, the metal of which the whole 
is conftrufted be in fubftance proportionable, and 
the labour that of a man, or perhaps two upon oc- 
cafion. 

A ventilator on the plan and dimenfions here pro- 
pofed, would come within the. compafsj I Ihould 

think. 
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think, of five ot fix gumeas; one on the latter fca!e, 
caufed by the increafed fuUlance of the metal and 
die extra fize and length of the pipes, might amount 
to twenty, which in either is under four-pence per 
quarter on the firft cargo; and as they will lall many 
years if well painted, and«when not in ufe taken to 
pieces and put carefully by, I flatter myfclf it is 'an 
experiment well Worth trial; particularly, if a pre« 
ouum be offered to the Ihip-owner, who by means 
of filch machine imports his com pure and untainted 
from a diflant land. 


Objections made to th fuppofed EffeSl of the Vepti- 
lator, ever ruled it is hoped^ by the conjiderations 
which follovC them. 

holes pierced in the'tin tubes which are 
to he under the com, feem capable of if- 
fuing (cfpecially if an effort be made upon them) a 
much larger quantity of air, than the forcing-pump 
will fupply in a given time. Confequently a given 
qujmtity of thefe holes, under a given preffure, will 
be capable of ifftting the whole fupply of air with¬ 
out any afllftance from the rmainder. 

idly. If thde pofitions arc juft, it muft happen, 
that if a durgo of be unequally drcnmftanced 

in 
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in relation to its pcmeabilitf, the wlnrfc of the »r 
difeharged by the pump will iffuc thftw^h the «ww 
permeable parts of it, withoui: a^^ng, in any de¬ 
gree, the lefs permeable ones, 

^dly. In cargoes heated in any degree, and in 
thofe infefted by that wor^ which Mens grains to¬ 
gether by a web, the parts moft affefted become 
minh more clofc and denfely packed together than 
tiic reft, either by the fwelling of the heated grains, 
or the web Vnd dung of the worms which occupy 
the intervals between the grains. 

If fo, the parts of a cargo which require the 
moft ventilation will receive the leaftj but in all c afes 
it feems likely that the air difeharged will not regu¬ 
larly permeate the whole of the csfgc, but will pafe 
through the parts where the^in lies lighM, and 
leave, untouched thofe parts, wfiere it is moft clofelf 
packed together. 


* * ANSWER 

To the ■preceding ObjeSlont> 

$ 

THAT though the holes appear nttmerous, they 
moft be fmail, left the com gaiu adnuSon) and numy 
(efpccially of the uppemaft),wili*^ ucarfy, not 
totally flopped, by the *prefftirc of W grains upon 
them. Thitt the pif^yphkhcQaat^ the iur towards 
von, vin, f the 
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the centre arc not meant to b? fo fully perforated 
as thofe at and beyond it; and may all be dill lefs 
fo, if in praAice found ncccffary. But the quan¬ 
tity of air delivered by the forciag-pump, within five 
feconds of time, is equal to the contents of fixty* 
feet of four-inch pipe; within the firft minute, the 
air (notwithftanding the manifold perforations, qb- 
ftrufted as it is in meandring through a mafs fo 

nearly 


* Thus calculated: 

• 

Inches. 

feet 4 

X' s* inches X 4 

Produces 710 inches * * * *''“ i6 the fjuars of the diameter of the pipe, 
as a multiplier. X • 7^54^ 

S or area of the circle. 

X 7*0 leneth of the pipe in inches. 

Which divided by S3119047,8080(39,1679 gallons and decimal parts, the whole 
—• [capacity of 60 feet of pipe. 

* w any t 

t .. 388 

* t 

1570 

1848 

' ^ III, See- 

Then a fingle difcharge«of the forcing pump being 8 gallons, five 
fuch difchargei amount to 40 gallons, which is more than equal to the 
contents of 60 feet of fbur^nch pipe. 

And as on the larger’ fcale oj ventilators the pipes need not exceed 
the lame diameter, the power of air ihjedled when its egrefs is ftopt 
will increafe/ufficiently to force its way through webs, matts, and other 
obftrudUons, though impervious to the atraofpherick fluid, unallilled 
fuch mechanick aid. 
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nearly compared as.the bottom of the caa-go moft ne- 
ceffarily be, by the preflurc of the heap above) will 
undoubtedly reach to the end of the pipes, and con- 
fcqucmly aflfedl the cargo even there. 

Be it ftirther obferved, that the flux of air com- 
preffed into an half-inch ftyeam in its paflage through 
the nolle, to enable it to overcome the refiftance of 
the fpiral fpring H, no fooner pafles the valve JE 
than it expands itfelf to the compafs of the pipe; 
by which expanlion, and extenfion (at the fame time) 
forwards, its power becomes fo weakened that fmall 
egrefs only will be made till the pipes are filled with 
a fluid more denfe than atmofpherick air, which wjj| 
then, as is jullly noticed, ifliie where it finds the Icaft 
obflruftion, unlefs attrafted to the fpol moft heated. 

Many circumftances may*caule one part of the 
cargo to be lefs permeablq than the reft; Ihould it 
prove fo, the means readily offer for airing and pu*. 
rifying even this. 

Suppofe the hatches to be caulked down, and the 
hold made impervious to water; inTuch cafe the 
lapfe of air under the obftruftions met with in its 
paffage, could by no means keep pace with the influx 
from the forcing pump; confequeptly,* if the holes 
in the deck defigned for its exitj be kept clofe ftopt 
till the pumper feels refiftance; all the intervals of 
the cargo, be they ever fo mifiute or irregular, muft 
be occupied by frelh air, which, when permitted to 
cfcape, will carry off impurities with it. And thus, 
r 2 by 
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by ftopping and opening fnch vents repeatedly, no 
pan of the cargo conld inif« of purification, and this 
perhaps may be the beft mode of adminiftering it. 

Prevention is better than a cure! 

In a veflcl equipped with the apparatus defcribed, 
the inattention rauft be great, if the corn be fuifered 
to fuftain any injury at all. By an early ufc of it, 
perfpiration and damps will prcfently be dried away; 
heating of courfe will be prevented; and even the 
production of the pernicious grub alluded to: for 
be the nidus of its eggs ever fo protective, their em- 
brios will not vivify without moifturc to fuftain them. 
Wherefore, h Ihould feera that the corn-merchant 
in future will have little to fear, fave the influx of 
fca-water, and evea this (if in fmall quantities) will, 
by the frequent ufc of ahe ventilator, gradually dry 
away. 



Article 
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Article VI. 

On the different Kinds and Properties of Woox,, 

By Mr. J. Collins. 

• 

[The following remarks, coming from a correfpondent of 
undoubted probity and good intentions, are inferted in his 
own ftile and arrangement;—and as the knowledge of 
every writer, in his own particular department, is of much 
greater value in a work of this kind than the polifli of 
periods, it is )ioped that the information to be gathered 
from thefe remarks will conduce to the main end of the 
publication.] ' 

Surry. 

• 

J^JNSTED-Downs; fhort,’thick, clofej only faw 
it on the Iheep’s back*. 

Common-Heath; longer, yet foft, coarfer, much filth 
or hoare. * 

Sand-Heath; fine, filky, full of white and black fand. 

• • 

Sussex. 

Down: Soutb-Dcvm; fliort, thick, a little inclined to 
harflmefs. . ' 

Underbill ; the old Ihecp .kept one wmtcr off the 
downs, and fhom in the fummer, fofter but net 
fo fine. • * 

Weald; falling wool, mdUy from the Underhill wool, 
deep combing, 8^, 

Hants, 
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Hants. , 

Forejl; fmatt, fine, filthy, fandy. 

Down; larger, harflicr. * 

Broken up; larger and harlher ftill, does not recover 
in a man’s age. 

Dorset. 

Down; coarfe and deep. 

For^ or Common; fine, filthy, fandy. 

r • , 

Wilts. 

Down; fine, foft, clean, white, before the breaking 
lip fo much down and the introduftion of the large 
brccff; now, clean, white, coarfe, not foft. 

Inclofure; moftly fatting, or to be put on fatting. 

Sqmerset. 

Inclofed; a decpifli thin ^ool, ycllowifli, foft, and 
lilky. 

NortHr^rt; thicker, ihorter, not fo fine, but good. 

Glocestershire. 

South Part; large, deep combing, ftrong, whitifli, 
rather coarfe. 

North parti more on the fatting. 

Monmouthshire. 

Forejl or Commmi fm^tj yellowilh, fine healthy, and 
moffy. - ' : 

Inclofed; finall, but larger, yellowifb, fine, clean, 
thick matted, or trinded. HerE' 
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Herefordshire. 

Rye-Landt thin, hungry, harfli, out of proof, worfe 
and worfe, in the working (or Jdnd) ground apt to 
be filled with the beards of the rye. * 

Jndofurei thick, ycllowilh, the fineft wool in general 
in the kingdom, but inuch worfe by mixture. 
Ffirejl or Common^ fmall, foft, filky, and filthy. 

Shropshire. 

Forejl or C^mon', fiflall, yellowifli, foft, filky, filthy, 
moll times thick-haired, (or cat’s hair) yellowifli. 

Radnorshire. 

Forejl or Common^ fmall, whitilh, thicker, harder, 
filthy, and fome fandy. 

Berkshire. 

Deep, ftrong combing wool (they wind it outfidc 
outward.) ♦ 

In Surry, Suffeje, Hants and Berks, ma^fhop- 
keepers gather fmall parcels, and fell in larger quan¬ 
tities t© the. clothiers and woolftaplers, (moftly to 
London.) 

On the Downs and inclofed Farms; fell near the 
Wincheller fairs for the benefit of carriage. 

Monmouihfhire, HercfordlEirc, Shropfliire, Rad- 
norihire; colleftors of final! parcels, who bring them 
to the diffin-ent fairs in thpfe counties, (moftly loofe 
wool) though the finer forts arc hindered J>y a^ of 
parliament. 


In 
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In the Iflc of Wight, the Down wool is rather 
finer than the Wilts; but they have a very bad cuf- 
tom of making very long, final!, hard bands, going 
round the fleece three or four times; the wool in 
diofe bands (if old) can never be properly forced, 

Inclofures and large farms have gradually intro¬ 
duced a larger fort of flieep^ and confequently coarfer 
and deeper in the ftaple, and in the fame or greater 
proportion Icflencd the quantity of ihort or clothing 
wool, whether to the emolummit of the«community 
at large or not, is a queftion; my decifion is on the 
negative fide. 

The whim gf the da^f, the introduftion of Mr. 
B!rKEW«i,t,*s breed, has anfwcred many people’s 
ends, whofe intereft it was that this whim fhould 
take place and be continued; but of a woeful ex- 
penment to many whor purfued this whim; the in- 
troduftion of the goggled, a difeafe not knovim to 
our imwife forefathers, but fpread far and wide by 
their \ailcr children; befides thwarting the univerfal 
Difpofer of all^creatures, who hath placed the finaller 
cattle, vegetables, &c. on the hills, and the*^ larger 
^ plains and low lands; and the folly of putting fuch 
large rams to fuch fmall ewes is double folly, fomc 
having loft the greater part of their flock thereby. 

The goggles haye nearly overthrown the whim of 
large Ihcep, introduced at firft by fpme noblemen, or 

men who had large eftafes in nheir hands, and vied 

- \ ... ^ 

with each pthcr who Ihould produce the largcft, and 

19 
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fatteft cattle; which has been an aflonifhing injury 
to the community, viz. a fmall or middling family 
could difpeijfe with a leg of mutton 5lbs. or 61 bs. 
but cannot on any account buy one of 14 or i5lbs. 
befides the ftrong, naufeous, cadaverous tafte of the 
latter, compared with the fine flavour of the former. 

Now, another whim is fet on foot of crolfing the 
breed of Iheep far and wide. To what purpofe? 
Anfwer, none at all. Reafon: the exercife of a little 
of that fcarcC commodity, common fenfe.^ would effcfl: 
the bufinefs without all this parade, bufUe, expcnce; 
none knowing ^why or wherefore, only that they 
would not be the laft in the fafliion. Speaking with ,a 
South-Down Farmer at the Wool-feaft, 1794, my 
advice to him was “ to encourage the whim, and 
“ make the mofl: of it, for you may depehd on* it 
that it will not laft; for c&mmon fenfe had no 
“ hand in it; befides, you cannot but laugh in your 
“ fleeves at them, as you yourfelves have tried the 
“ experiment on almoft every farm on the South- 
“ Down, when the fon has thought 4 iimfelf wifer 
“ than his father, and moft of you have repented 
“ and gone back again to the plain common fimfc 
of your anceftors.” 

The pamphlets which have bden pubMied on this 
fubjeA, and have fallen into my hands, are not worth 
noticing: The hiftory of the woollen trade is treated 
of in a compendious vfew, and well worth pemlal, 
by Mr. Dyer, in his poem called the ^eece\ but 
this is not the bufinefs in hand. Terms 
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Terms of art, if not ^ell defined, will leave the 
reader, ftudent, or biftorian, in the dark, or at lead 
liable to err. c 

Wool. A uniform hair, protruded through the 
Ikin of an animal from a root, and which does not 
fall off without fome violence or difeafe in the ani¬ 
mal : the hair of the head of a human creature: 
the mane and tail of horfes and black cattle, and it 
feems to me of fome fpecies of dogs: moll commonly 
applied to flieep of various countries. *' 

Fur, is an hair of a capillary nature, and ufually 
fuch creatures have two coats, a funjmer and a win- 
jpr; and therefore they are fullcft of fur in the 
winter, and as the fpring advances it drops off by 
little and little, not to leave the animal quite bare; 
at in horfes, cows, pigs, dogs, and it feems to me 
moft creatures which* are termed wild. 

Sometimes thefe are mixed, which is an inconceiv- 
abl^^magc to the medley cloths, and feems to call 
for a remedy if pofEble. 

Fleece. The wool fhorn off one fheep, and wound 
up together by a band twifted out of fome parts of it. 

Top. In the fairs at Hereford, &c. the fame 
thing, though fpmetimes through avarice the fleece 
is broke into fcveral parts, and every one wound up 
is called a top, and the feller can fuit himfelf as to 
the fura of the fcale: in trinded wool, which is 
wound up as clofc as poffible in the form of ikittle- 
pins, eadi is called a top, and what is bound up in 
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rind of the tree, is called a ftonc or latlbs. by which 
it is weighed, that being the draft. 

Various drafts for wool. One pack in the coun¬ 
try 244lbs. when fit for ufe in London, 242lbs. In 
Romney-Marfli and ElTex, fome part of Surry, Suffex, 
and Hants, the wool cloth is filled, and then weighed, 
deducing 4lbs. in every 12 fcore, as cullomary al¬ 
lowance to the buyer. In SulTex, the todd 32tlbs. 
in Hants 3ills, upright, or 3oilbs turning. Read¬ 
ing fair, 2916s. The ftandard weight for clean wool, 
fit for ufe, 3otlbs.: the ftandard todd, 281bs.: the 
weight in Wilts, 2i i-lbs. The ftone at Hereford, 
&c. i2flbs. much altercation between the buyer and 
feller about the half pound; the woolftapler allows 
it on wool fit for fale, and therefore it feems but rea- 
fonable to have the fame adrantage when he buy%, 
thoiigh that is far Ihort pf an equivalent in the 
common Forefl: wool. 

Staple. If a Iheep with a good coat oi^im 
walks, the wool paru in many places; if one of the 
partitions werg to be plucked or cut off, that would 
be a ftaple, and there are a variety of terms of art 
ufed on this occafion; as long, fliort, thick, thin, 
hovery or frothy, hard, harlhy, foft, flhooth, clear, 
ftrong, rottenj weak, coked, felted, matted, hitched, 
in the middle, or in the ground; in proof, or out of 
proof. ^ , 

N. B. If combing wool is matted in the Iniddle of 
the ftaple, it will not open in the fuds, and in comb¬ 
ing 
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iag vill run almoft to pinnelsj if at the ground, it 
will open, and is but of little harm. 

Sorts. Combing we made only m&tching, and 
body (information fays fifteen or fixteen difiercnt 
forts) where the combing is tried, forted, or ufed, 
regarding the finenefs of che hair, and the length of 
the ftaple; there is a refufe after combing left in the 
combs called pinnels, nfed for linfeys. Short wool: 
we made eight forts of it, and thofe ufed for various 
purpofes. 

SELLING PRICES ABOUT 1780. 

Matching ti^d. to lad. ^Body 8id. to g'd, 

HEREFORD. SHROPSHIRE. SOUTH-DOWN. WILTS. 

Choice locks 2s6d. —as. od. —is. gd. ~is, 6d. 

O'erlookings iS4d. — is. 3d. — is. i4:d. — is. od. 

Middle fine is. od. —is. od. —os. iid. —os. loj. 

Running fine lo^d. —j|bs. io|d —os. lod. —-os. gjd. 

Second, no di&infiion, gd. .Abb 8d. Warp 6^d. Lift ^d. 

BUYING PRICES. 

H^fordfliire, ftone from i8d. tq 2s. Shroplhire, Rad- 
norfiiire, i2d. to i4d. South-Dow*, 25s per todd, to 32s. 
Wilts, g^d. to *iod. per lb. Hants, 22s. per, todd., 

Diforders in Jheep. The rot or confumption, the 
pelt-rot, or falling of the hair, on fome the foot-rot, 
called the goutj the hunger-rot or ftarvingj the 
goggles; the red-water, or dropfy; the ftone; the 
fly or maggot; giddinefe; dog or pigs mouth; bro¬ 
ken moudted; the worm in the tail; the ftiab, itch, 
or fcab; lice, dog-worried, bit, or torn; the fmall 
and large rick; the ftaggers; the chill. 


if 
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If a cow is out of order, a former will go or fend 
many miles lo a cow-leech for remedies; this cow 
is wonh pejhaps 9I. or lol.; but if a Ihccp is dif 
ordered, the fliepherd cuts off his cars and his uil, 
fo that the blood may come; gives the ears and the 
tail a knock or two with the handle of his knife, 
and fo turns him going; if the flieep lives, he lives; 
if he dies, the fltin is ftripped off, and the fliepherd’sr 
dog eats the carcafe: this is the common courfe of 
things. Is this agreedbie to common fcnfe? The 
flock, of fuppofe 500, worth 15s. each, comes to 375L 
if wethers or ^arreners; but if couples, fuppofe 
at one guinea each couple, that is 525!,; thai the 
care of a flock of Iheep to a cow fliould be in the fame 
proportion as 375I. to 9I. or as 5251 to loL That 
cannot be any good excufe toiay that the vahie of a 
fingk iOieep to a Angle cow is bnly to be confidered 
in this cafe. Anfwer; No man within my knowledge 
keeps 500 cows; but many perfons keep 500, 1000, 
yea, fome I have knqwn between 2 and 3000 
and therefore the judgment fliould be the worth or 
value of a cow or cows, compared with the worth or 
value of a flock of Ihecp, as part of the flumcr’s 
flock, and fo his care fliould be in proportion to the 
value. * * • 

The wool of die flieep does in a great meafure difi* 
cover the difeafed flate of the animal. 

In Smithfield market,* the fort, make, and wod, eff 
different fliccp might be obferredand compared with 
^vantage. The 
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The wool of thofe Spanifli Iheep which' hhave ex- 
amiped, is degenerated below the quality of Aetrue 
South-Down wool. « 

It is my opinion that moft of the SulTex flieep, in- 
trbduced into Hants and Wilts, are already conTider- 
ably degenerated, as to Ae wool, in fhortnefs, fine- 
nefs and quantity. . 

The whim of black-faced or white-faced, black 
legs or white legs, has been continued in fome places 
time immemorial, and the fam'e as to hbmed or tiot- 
fiieepj alfo as to bare or woolly faces. But none 
that I have met with, have given ,any faiisfaftory 
reafon, either for or againft the-one or the other. 

Ther« is a very remarkable quality in black wool, 
which is, that moth gets into it much fooner than 
into wBiiei and even eif made into cloth, the moth 
cannot be ealily kept'out of it; bur if the wool be 
dyed, that quality is deftroyed. 

If what is written meets with approbation, it may 
be enfarged by fome obfervatipns on the diforders 
and the probable means of preventing them, if not 
curing thofe which are difeafed. Mention has been 
often made of “ improvement in the breed of fliecp:” 
to me it appears a very vague phrafe, without any de¬ 
terminate meaning. If the farmer, or grazier, or but¬ 
cher, gets more money by dealing in any particular 
defeription of fheep, they judge it an improvement, 
whether the quantity of wool, fizc of the flieep, 
it’s famefs, or it’s tallow and pelt, be the moft re- 
markable. The 
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■*r!fe \ifOolftaplers and clothiers efteem it an im- 
proyeajcdtif the wool be thicker, fliorter, finer, lefs 
breach, fewf r ftitch hairs, no black wool, and a fmall 
belly lock. 

The IlufF manufafinrer praifes the wool that is 
long, clear, ftrong, fine ftaple, and in good proof, 
bepufe then he will have more worfted in a dozen, 
and fewer pinnels. 

The noblemen and gentlemen farmers form ideas 
in their owtf minds, ahd when their fchemes accord 
with thofe ideas they are called “ improvements,” 
whether in reality or not, as many inftances might 
be given in proof. Yoke in .wool feems to be the 
infpiflated perfpiration of the. animal, but not fweat, 
for that is watery and faltifli, which would coirode 
the Ikin of the animal, as we experience in tHe water 
turning from the eyes or noft, excoriating where- 
ever it runs; but the yoke feems to be of an oily 
nature, eafily mifcible with water, and will fcour al- 
moft as well as foap! The quantity, at a metiium, 
of Hereford, Shroplhire, Suflex, Wilts, is about 
half the weigfit of a yolky fleece; weighs 3lbs.; the 
yoke in that fleece will be near i^-lb. which is the 
cuftomary allowance to the wool-buyer;* if any fheep 
has efcaped wafhing, and is flicSm m the yoke, the 
farmer fometimes orders fuch fleece to be hard-walh- 
cd, which does much harm, as it mixes the fine and 
the coarfc together, fo'that tiiey are with great dif¬ 
ficulty afterwards feparated from each other; and 

fomc 
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fome out of.covetoufnefs, near fheering time, iheer the 
dead ikin, and 'wafli that wool, which is worfe ftill if 
it be ufcd together, as it is a caufe of cjstraordinary 
fhrinking: but if in either of thefe cafes they would 
ufe it for blankets, mops, &c. for their own ufe, 
well and good. 

When wool is to be fcoured for the clothiers ufe, 
it lofes of its weight from atlb. up to 51b. in the 
fcore, and the Tandy wool rather more, which greatly 
enhances the value of what iis left; asj if one fcore 
Hereford, fold at as. 6d. per lb. comes to 2I. los. 
this, if it waftes in walking 3tlb. per (core, leaves but 
i6tlb. for the'al. los. one Ihilling for fcouring 
al. Ills, which is rather better than 3s. id. per lb. 
and therefore clean-walhed wool is of vaft concern 
to the ittanufafturer; and by all means polTible they 
fliould avoid buying of ufing wool notftilly and truly 
walked. 

In fomS parts of Berklhire, it is faid, the farmers 
wivw or houfekeepers claim the privilege of a fleece, 
fo that it do not exceed a todd weight, aplbs. and is 
ufually called “the woman’s confcience;” and where 
it hath beenmeafured, the fleece and band amounted 
to 39 yards; -this is not vouched by me for truth, 
but only as hearfay,*and fo you will take k. 

Thefe are fome loofe, defultory remarks, as they rc- 
eurred to my memory, having been out of the bufinds 
14 or 15 years; yet I thought it proper to fet down 
die pidces, as they are cornfaratiye llandards^,and 

adding 
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adding to or fubtraftjng from, as the cafe may re* 
quire, every perfon may thereby be able to pafs a 
better j udgment of the matter in hand. Vague terms, 
which afceftain nothing, only tend tomiflead: the 
Hampfliire, the Berks, the Surry, the Iflc of Wight, 
Suffex, Radnor, Shroplhire, Hercfordflxire, Cheviot, 
Shetland, Portugal, Barbary, Spanifli, Vigonia, arc 
all faid to be, by their refpeftive owners, very fine 
wool, as good as any-body’s, the heft in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. whyfhouldit not? It fells always for 
the beft price, and fo on ad infinitum. Here is no 
goal, no road, no map, no guide, but only a mill- 
maze from beginning to emf, and therefore it oc- 
curred to me to note the buying and felling prices as 
near as poffible, at the time I allude to.' Inr Ihort, by 
this means you are poffelTed ofrevery datum you want 
as CO the above wool countips j and if compared with, 
all the others in England, Wales, Scotland, Shetland, 
Portugal, Barbary, i^ain, nay, the whole world of 
wool, you may then with fafcty pronounce this or 
that coupty, farm, flock, or fleece, is good, fine, 
Ihort, 01 long, as it may be, and thus Ihew your 
judgment, without fear of being confronted to your 
lhame by the moll knowing. , 

To the beft of my knowledge, what is written,' 
unlefs otherwife cxprefled, is according to my own 
obfervation and experience., Not being willing to 
delay the information expefred from me, 1' have pe- 
rufed the foregoing,'hoping, fo for as it goes, it will 
, von. vm. c be 
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b&fatisfa^bryj but if you or any other perfon will 
note down their objedUohs, remarks, queftions, or 
defirc of furdier information on the above, my en¬ 
deavour will be, fo far as my ability will go, to give 
them ^ the light therein podlble. 

J. COLLINS. 

Devizes, Nov, 1795. 

N. B. It is my^'rcfolution not to enter into any 
/Controverfy with any perfon whatfoevcr; if they do 
Wi like what I have written, (it is truth) they may 
rgeft it. What care I? I value the content and 
cafe of my own mihdwbove all earthly enjoyments' 
whatever; for life and time are too precious and va¬ 
luable to be fpent in quarrels or fquabbles about 
who ihall fay amen, (»*the Itdl: word. 

> If, on the other hand^^ it meets with a favourable 
reception with any to exjunine, try, or put it in prac¬ 
tice^ I hope they will have no ,occafion to fay they 
are deceived; for it was the faKheft from my inten¬ 
tion, having always been r«dy to communicate 
any knowledge I have for the baiefit of others. 
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Article VIL 

A Method ^/ Tanning Leather without Oak-Barky 
difcovered and proved by William WuiTEy Tannery 
of AJhburton, Devon. 

I Have tanned fcveral hides and calves Ikins (thefe 
three years part) with oak-leaves only, and have 
found that the leather is tanned quicker, weighs as 
well, and anfwers for wear in allffcfpefts as well as if 
tanned with*oak-bark, as hath been proved by fevera! 
perfons who arc judges. The leaves which I ufed 
were gathered when the coppice was felled, which 
was about the latter end of May; the expence of 
which did not amount to the ripping of the oak: 
the leaves were dried juft in the fame manner as hayj 
for if they are put together tteforc they are properly 
diy, they will heat and fpoU. As the oak was felled, 
there was no damage done in gathering the leaves, 
as they were thought ufelefs. The leaves a»e in 
greater perfeftion for tanning about Oftoberj and I 
do fuppefe that the gathering of them from the oak 
at that time would not occalion any damage, as they 
otherwife will foon fall oiF. If the weather Ihould 
prove wet, they may be thrown into a large room, 
about two or three feet deep, and turned or tumbled 
about once a day until, dry and fit for ufc. 

I have found by exgerience that 3olbs. weight of 
Imes are equal to i ewt. of good bark in tanning 
leather; and do fuppofe that half the bark that is 

o 2 ufed 
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ufed by tanners may be faved by ufing the leaves. 
There is no difficulty in ufing them, as they are 
ufed in all refpe£is as the bark. Bark teing now fo 
very dear, the above difeovery muft be of fome be¬ 
nefit to tanners. The expence of drying the bark 
by fire, and pounding and fifting it, is confiderable; 
whereas that expcncc is faved by ufing the leaves. 
The felling of coppices fo young as fourteen years 
growth, hath for feveral years part reduced the qua¬ 
lity and quantity of oak-bark very much; therefore 
I fuppofe the above difeovery will be of public utility. 

We, whofe names are underwriticn, being tan¬ 
ners, and dreffers of‘leather, have feen pieces of 
leather which Wm. White fays were tanned with 
oaken leaves only, that appear to us to be equal to 
any tanned with oak-bark, and we think it will be 
of Confiderable advantage, to tanners throughout the 
kingdom; as witnefs our hands. 


^ WiixiAM Herr 
John Windeatt 
George Ley 
Tho. Bickford 


Edward Langman 
Rjchard Mays 
William Bickford 
William Batten. 


Nov. $tbf 1795 . 


N. B. Although the foregoing article may neither be fo ilrifUy 
original, nor fraught with fuch praflical advantage, as Mt.White 
and his friends feem to apprehend; yet, as it may be of fome ufe 
to be generally known that leather may be tanned with oak-leaves 
infteadof bark, we iniert the paper, with full approbation of the 
pubtick-fpnted motive which induced the conmhmcation. 


Article 
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Art. VIII. 

On Planting Potatoe Sets. 

Extrafted from a Letter to the Secretary. 

[By John Harvey Pierce, efq.J 

A S potatoes are now become fuch an important 
objeft of culture, almoft every improvement, 
though 'apparently trifling, may be thought to de- 
ferve attention j I wilf not therefore let flip this op¬ 
portunity of communicating to you a mode of cover¬ 
ing with dung my Potatoe Set'sy left I fliould forget it 
the enfuing fpring. If you think they may be ufefiil, 
make what ufe of it you pleafe. The potatoe fets 
(with two eyes each) are cut about a fortnight be¬ 
fore planting. As I never had one curled, I think the 
cutting fo long before preyfints the evil, A few days 
before I plant, the dung is fpread over the ground, 
then with a double-board plough a furrow ismade#and 
the fets put in aboufrten inches afunder by children^ 
women and jpen follow with an implement made 
with a piece of board 3qrs. of an inch thick, 4 inches 
deep, and 15 long; a h;mdle is fixed to the board 
in the fame manner as to a commop hay-rake; with 
this implement the dung is puflxed into the furrow, 
on the fets; fo that all the dung for about 33 inches 
parallel with the furrow* is ,applicd. The plough 

then goes back and covers the dung; afterwards two 
other furrows are made; thus, planting at every third 

furrow' 
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furrow. At firft I fixed a fmall- flick or rod, flbping 
Upwards, to fcrve as a gage for the diflance of the 
dung to be ptrihed into the planted fuftowj but a 
little prafticc renders the gage ufdefs, efpecially as a 
fmall error is of no confcquence. 

As I write in hafte, perhaps the defeription may 
not be very clear; if fo, and you defire it, I will at 
any time be more particular. 

JOHN HARVEY PIERCE. 
New-Park, Jxmin/ierf 


Arxicie IX. 

On the rapid Grmnh of Oak Timber, 

K [3y Francis Web^, efq;] 

(» 

Clfe tf Sarum, 2Qth Pec. 

Sir, 

F or the information of thofe who are fond of 
promoting the ^owth of naval timber and of 
planting, and to fliew the rapid growth of Oak 
Timber in foils and fituations that are proper for 
that moft ufeful article, I tmift you will excufe me 
for troubling you with the following ftatement and 
remarks. 


Meafurement 
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Meafurement tf Three Oaks at Dibden near 
Southampton. 

iji. As to a young oak faid ,to have fprung up 
about the year 1755. 

Circumference. Meafure. Value. 
Inchti. feet. s, d. 

15th Auguft 1776 324- 4 40 

18th April 1783 42f 8 10 o 

25th March 1794 24 o 

The abofe oak ftafids fingic, is a thrifty tree, but 
does not appear to grow fo rapidly as feveral others 
which have nqjt been meafured. 


idly. As to an oak now about feventy or eighty 
years growth. 


Circumference. 

Meafure. 


Value. 


Inchee. 

feet. 



d. 

28th March 1762 


18 

i 

7 

0 

19th April 1780 

7=t 

35 

3 

S 

0 

25th March 1794 

81^ 

45f 

4 

15 

6 


, The laft-mentioned oak is now a kindly grc/\ving 
tree, but it is obfer^able that after its yalue exceeded 
about three pouhds it has not paid quite fo much as 
three per cent, compound intereft. 


3^/y. As to a ripe oak, though ftill growing, with¬ 
out the leaft appearance of decay; 


Circumference. 

Meafure. Value. 


Inebet. 

feet. 

£, e. d. 

28th March 1762 

.*05. 

II7 

16 7 6 

19th April 1780 

ix8i- 

*50 

22 19 0 

25th March 1794 

I25t 

170 

27 14 6 
N.B. The. 
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N. B. The above tree has oply the flem and one 
limb meafured, and the other limbs now contain 
about 47 feet. • 

Though this tree ftill improves by Handing, it is to 
be obferved, that it docs not pay one and a half per 
cent. This fliews that tlicre is great temptation to 
the growers of timber to fell it before it be grown 
fufficiently large to be ufeful in the dock-yards, for 
feveral purpofes where large timbers are abfolutely 
neceflary. It is therefore to be wilhed, ttiat a greater 
price may be fet by government on all trees above 
50 feet, and particularly on compafs tknber and large 
knees. 

The growth of knees may be promoted by cutting 
off the fpirc of fuch young trees as throw out a good 
ftrong limb, about three or four feet above fuel) 
limb; and by layering, or,plaflring of faplins, to fix 
the ftem along the ground, from which young flioots 
will%arife nearly perpendicularjy, and make the 
ftrongeft knees, and much fooaer than from the 
limbs of trees? , , 

The grotvth of compafs timber may be promoted 
by bending young trees, and tying the tops of them 
together for feveral years until the Hems get fixed, 

I am. Sir, 

your obedient humble fervant, 

‘ * “FRANCIS WEBB. 

7a Mr, Matthews. 

Articli: 
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Ak t. X. A Dct iil of feveral Experiments., with Oi~ 
fervations on ti e Effects of Gypsum, or Plastsx 
of Parjsp as a Manure for Sainfoin, Cow-grafs, 
Dutch Clover, &c. f 
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T he preceding table is the refult of repeated 
trials upon light loams, and poor calcareous 
foils, particularly chalky ones, in the years 1792, 
1793,1794, made by a Gfentleman of Kent. 

1 (hall firft ftate that all the perches were accurately 
meafured by myfelf, and the contents when fuffi- 
ciently dry were tied up in bundles,'and weighed 
previous to their being threlhcd in the field; each 
parcel of feed was then put in a bag, tallying with 
the number of the experiment. I mull next obferve, 
that each contrafted perch was taken very near the 
line of partition, that no difference of the foil might 
affeft their produfts. As the field was above 100 
rods long, I ran thd experiments in a ftraight line 
throughout, at equal diftances, which enabled me to 
coqjparc the natural produfts with each other, and 
the relative effefts of the gypfijm, according as the 
ftaple of the foil varied: at No. i and 2, the foil 
was a very light loamy earth, to the depth of three 
feet on chalk, which kept gradually rlfmg nearer the 
furface to the further end, where at No. 7, 8, 9, 
the furface mould ws not more than from two to 
four inches thick; hence we may naturally account 
for the produft of No, i,. fo far exceeding that of 
No. 8 ; and it will alfo flicw the immediate as well 
as permanent effeft of gypfum on the two perches 

7 and 
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j and 9, the firft gypfumed the i7ih of May 1794, 
the latter in May 1792. But in order to afcertain 
the fuperior* value of the gypfum produfts over the 
foot and natural ones, in a diftinft and concife view, 
I fhall adopt the fubfequent ftatement of the total 
money, produfts, and balances. 

* ;(C* 

No. 2. Gypfum, fix bufhels per acre in 

April 1794- .... - 8 13 si 

I. Natural growth. ^ 5 


. 282 

Deduft the expence of fix bulhels of 

gypfum, 2s. 9d. per bulhcl - - - o 16 6 

III 8 

No. 6. Gypfum, fix bufixelg per acre in 


April 1793 - -- -- -6 10 II 

5. Natural growth. 43,9 


Balance in fevpur of gypfum, the fecontH j ^ 2 

year after being fown > . - - - 3 
Note. The gypfum cxpcnce balanced,in the S^n- 
foin crop of 1793. , . ’ * 

No. 3. Gypfum as before ----710 
Deduft expence of gypfum - - o 16 6 


Profit by gypfum 


646 

No. 4 . 
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No. 4. Twoity bulhels of foot .per acre /. s. d ., 

in April 1794.4 la 4 

Deduft cxpence of foot - - -* o 15 o 

3 *7 4 

N. B. The gypfum profit exceeds the 
foot by 2I. 7s. 2d. per acre. 

No. 9. Gypfumed in May 1792 - - 416 3 

8. Natural Growth - - - 119 9 

Balance in favour of gypfum the third 

year after it was fown - - - - 216 6 

l^ote. The gypfum expence of No. 9, 
balanced in the crop of 1793. 

No. 7. jGypfum 17th May 1794 - - 5 4 7 

Deduft expence of gypfum - -- -0166 

Gypfum profit 481 
NoJ 8. Natural growth - -. --1199 

Balance in favour of gypfum v 2*8 4 

B. The grofs amount of the five 
gypfum numbers together, is - - 32 6 2^ 

The average value per acre - - - - 6 9 3 

The grofs value of the 3 No’s of natural 

produft, including the foot No. 4, is 17 i i^r 

The average value' per annum £.4 5 3 

s . ’ I firft 
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I firft entered upon thefe experiments'with a view 
to my own private fatisfaftion and araufement: the 
care and attention I bellowed on them have been 
amply repaid, on finding the refults fo uniformly de- 
cifivc and exceeding my expeftations. 

Having during the progrefs of thefe experiments 
remarked feveral circumftances, which, though not 
bearing direftly on the point in view, feem of 
too much importance to pafs unnoticed, I lhall pro¬ 
ceed to Hate ■'inch indices as appeared particularly 
ftriking and interefting. Upon comparing the feed 
value of each number, and the proportion it bears 
to the refpeftive draw produft, the difference ap¬ 
pears materially to depend on the depth of foil; and 
all the fird fix numbers (except the one fown with 
foot) exceed their draw value by f or f,.or fomc- 
thing above par, whild |^o.‘ 7, 8, 9, fink below 
par, in nearly the fame proportions j thus. 

No. I, gives—Straw, value - • - £1-2 ^ 

Serd.426 

No. 7, . - Straw, value - * * 3 3 8 

Seed. 2oit 

Total 1 .$ 4 7 

Query, Does not this argue a defefl: of fome pe¬ 
culiar fniftifying prinppie (whatever it may be) in 
this lhallow chalky foil, which even gypfum is not 
able to impart ?~<-the refults at lead feem to point 

out 





out the irapfopriety of feeding fainfoin on fuch foils j 
but I think it may fairly be prefumed that had both 
the numbers in qu^ion been mown fon hay. No. 7 
would have exceeded as much as it now falls fhort 
of the value of No. i. And here another intereft- 
ing matter occurs to me, .which is, that I purpofely 
referved half an acre of the poor chalk, out . of 
which No. 7 was taken, to fee what effeft the gyp- 
fum would have had upon it if fown after vegetation 
had made fome confiderable progrefs; ’accordingly, 
on the 17th of May, I had three bufheis fown on 
that part, the fainfoin being then about fix inches 
high, but looking vfcry yellow and unpromifing, 
whilft the greater part of the field, which was gyp- 
fumed a month before, had now attained a deep 
healthy verdure and a vigorous fhoot. I muft own, 
there appeared little probability of this late fowing 
coming to any thing, as the powder hung upon the 
lea^^es almoft two days, and the weather was appa¬ 
rently fet in very dry; a gentle rain, however, falling 
the fecond n'tght, walked it all off, ajid, I.fuppofe, 
fet it to work; for in five or fix days I could perceive 
the fainfoin gain colour confiderably, and it continued 
making fuch'a rapid progrefs as to bid fair, by the 
middle of June, to outftrip all the reft. On the 
loth of July, I lud the fainfoin mown, the feed be¬ 
ing ripe, except the h^lf tacre, which was fuffered 
to Hand a week longer, in order to gain a proportion 
of feed equal to the rell; but 1 found at lafi, there 
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was a great deal of light unripe feed, which in feme 
meafure accounts for No^ 7 falling fliort of No. i 
in that article more than half. As this laft inftance 
undoubtedly gives a moft decifive proof of the in? 
ftantancous and aftoniftiing .effefts of gypfum on 
fainfoin, I ftiall here clofe^ the experiments and re¬ 
marks on that plant, and proceed to obferve, that 
iihe lower part of the fame field w^s laid down with 
Cow-grafs, fown upon wheat in March 1792; the 
foil a light i<fem, to tbfe depth of ten or twelve feet, 
with a mixture of flints. This part w;u s^ypfumed 
at the times mentioned as above, and the fame lines 
of divifion for the foot; and intervals where nothing 
was fown ran direftly acrofs both parts. The cow- 
grafs being mown for hay the 7th of July, I mea- 
fured two fqnare perches, taken within a few feet of 
each other, juft before they were carried to the ftack, 
and weighed their contents, which were as follow: 
No. I weighed 421b. per perch, per acre /. s. ad. 

60 cwt. at2s. .. 600 

Charges pf 6 bufhels of gypfum at 2s. pdl 016 6 

5 3 ^ 

No. 2. Natural growth, per perch 151b. 
per acre 21 cwt. itjr. 2olb. at^s< - 2 2 10 

Extra profit by gypfum 308 

N. B. This proved reiharkably fine hay, and is 

now worth 4I. los. per load.-This profit comes 

fo 




fo entirely in unifon with thofc I have ftated before, 
as to require no commeftt. I fliall only ftate, that 
the part of the field under fainfoin is worth 6s. per 
acre, and the cow-grafs part los. rent. 

1 fliall now enter upon my laft; experiment, 
which was upon a piecf of Dutch Clover, fown 
the preceding fpring upon wheat. Having piy 
doubts whether gypfum would operate with equal 
cfFe^l upon this plant, as upon the tap-rooted tribe, 
I only fowed about half an here withht, upon two 
diftinft patches chofen where the foil varied moft 
in quality j one part being a loofe mguld four or five 
inches deep on chalk, the other a kindly ftiffifli loam 
to a confiderable depth, with a flight mixture of 
pebbles. The whole piece of clover was about five 
acres, and upon about three acres of it (the loamy 
part) there was in geherd a vigorous but thin plant, 
of fclf-fown wheat, which promifed in appearance 
to yield from two to three bufhels per acre. This, 
I thought, added to the clover /eed, would help to 
make out a*'tolerable faying crop, cqnfidqring the 
extreme dry furamer. The fequel will prove, how¬ 
ever, how much I was miftaken; for by referring to 
the fubfequent ftatement of the two perches A. B. 
both gypfumed alike, and having an equal plant of 
clover, it appears tliat by fuffering the wheat to 
ripen on B. there was a deficiency on the clover feed 
amounting to 7I. per acre (a material objeft, had the 
tl;ig^ acres of loam been gypfumed) merely to gain 
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two bulhcls per acre of wheat worth 15s. which I 
found the wheat produd of the perch amounted to, 
proportioned to the acre. I have been induced to 
mention this circumflance, not from its being in any 
wife the effeft ©f gypfum, but to fuggeft what ufeful 
hints will frequently prefqpt themfelves in the pro- 
gr^s of the moft Ample experiments, and foraetimes 
indeed of as much importance as the main nt^ed: 
in view. Previous to a particular ftatement of the 
experiments, ^it may b8 proper to obferve that the 
gypfum was fown at the rate of fix bufliels per acre, 
on the 2 2d of l^ay; the clover at that time, parti¬ 
cularly on the chalky foil, looked very pale and 
wanted fap; in a fortnight the gypfiimed part might 
be dillinguiihed at a confiderable diftance; and tho* 
we had no rain, yet it foon formed fo thick a matt, 
as eifcftually defended it from the fcordiing fun, 
which nearly burnt up the reft, as may be feen by 
the fcanty produ^ of the two contrafted perches 
A. and B. as under Js the ftatement of the experi¬ 
ments alluded to. ^ 

• • 

9 

STRAW PRODUCT OP DUTCH CLOVER. 



perch. 

M. 

Per acre. 

cwU gr» Uf, 

Net product. 

ewi, qr, 

Value at l<^. 
per cwt. 
r. i. 

A. Gypfum’d 

8 

1% 0 16 

19 I 14 

I 9 0*. 

a. none 

5 8 

734 

7 * 5 

0 10 It 

B. Gypfum’d 

*5 0 

21 t $.0 

19 3 18 

I 9 1 © 

b, none 

9 0 

iia i% 12 

1218 

0 18 6 
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SEED PRODUQT. 



Seed 

per 

p^h. 

ih, oz. 

Seed per 
acre. 

cwt. qr, lb. 

Value at I*< 1 . 
per lb. 

£. X. rf. 

Grots amount. 

X. i. 

A. Gypfum’d 

I 15 

23a 

15 10 0 

16 19 04 

a. none 

0 5t 

0 I 27 

2 5 to 

2 16 9 

B. Gypfum’d 

I I 

122 

t 

8 10 0 

9 19 10 

b. none i 

0 6 

0*2 4 

** 

0 

0 

3 8 6 


The refults of the gypfum perches fufRciently 
prove that it operates as forcibly on, this plant as 
upon fainfoin, with refpeft to grofs pro(!u£l; But the 
' value of Dutch clover feed being fo fuperior to that 
of fainfoin, has occafioned the money value of the 
feed produft A. to exceed the higheft fainfoin feed 
produft No. 2, as 3 to I; and upon dedufting the 
grofs natural produft a from the gypfum produft 
A, it will appear that there is an abfolute gain of 
14I. 2s. 3d. per acre, at the expence only of i6s. 6d. 
for fix bulliels of gypfum. The invariable refults of 
the feveral experiments, which are faithfully, and I 
truft corre^^ly ftated, do, I think, incontellibly prove 
that there is a moft powerful and fublile principle in 
this taftelefs ftone; but by what peculiar agency or 
combinatiem it is capable of forcing vegetation in fuch 
an inftantancous amd aftonilhing manner, is a myftery 
which time referves for a ***** or a ****** to 
unfold. But until this period arrive, the praftical and 
moft cautious farmdr will, I hope, run no great 
hazard in venturing fome finall trials on the credit of 
the above matters of fa^l, which I have faithfully 
and truly ftated, , Art. 
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On Waste Lands and Inclosuses. 

A S tlie fubjefl: of Inclofures, under the powers of 
a General Inclofure Bill, has engaged of late, 
and very defervedly, much publick and private atten¬ 
tion, it is prefumed the following extrafts from 
County Surveys, refpefting Wafte Lands in thofc 
counties, Wtll be accef>table to many of our readers? 
cfpecially as they are accompanied by feafonable re- 
fleftions on thf important advantages of inclofure. 


Survey of Cardiganshire, page 30. 

By THOMAS LLOYD, ESgts. ’ 

The Wastes, unfriendly to cultivation, are very 
extenfive; and, including the trafts only partially 
cultivated, may amount to near half the county. 
Abnoft every fpot is capable of improvement: where 
the plough cjinnot anfwer, plantations would be very 
advantageous. 


Survey of Berkshire, page 59. 

BY MR. WILLIAM PEARCE* 

The Waste Lands qf Berklhire arc very ex- 
tenOve, and occupy a great proportion of the county. 
The Foreft of Windfor, Maidenhead-thicket, Tyle- 
H 2 hurft- 
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hurft'hcath, Wickhkm-heath, and the numerous 
commons that are to be found in all direftions, con¬ 
tain, without exaggeration, at lead 40,000 acres. 

In their prefent wild and uncultivated date, little 
Or nothing is returned by them to the community:* 
except fome deer in the Royal Fcrcd, we generally 
fee, op all the commons and wade lands, a number 
of miferable cattle, fliecp, and horfes, which are a 
difgrace to their refpeftive breeds, and.the caufe of 
many didempers, which I am perfuaded have their 
o'rigin from the animals which are doomed to the 
impoverilhing fubfidcncc of grazing on them. 

The wade lands and commons of this kingdom 
have, for centuries pad, been the theme of many 
publicatitj-ns, and a fubjeft on which many fpecula- 
tive thoughts have beep given. The plans propofed 
for their improvement have been various, but they 
have all agreed in the propfiety of their cultivation; 
and'compltdned of the lofs the. nation fudains by 
their prefent ncglcftcd date. * 

At this time, when agriculture is fo highly patro¬ 
nized and encouraged, it may be hoped fome elFec- 
tual plans m^-y. be edablidied to polilh this rough 
jewel, which lies disregarded, and unproduftive, in 
all parts of this mdudrious idand. 

To apponion the wade lands and cornmons, is 
certainly an arduous and "difficult talk. We often 
find the poffeffors of large property, as difeontented 
and adverfe to any ftep that leads towards bringing 

this 
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this dormant treafure to the community, as the low 
indigent man,who is intcrefted in no other eftate, and 
has confcquently more reafon to be tenacious of 
thofe little common-rights veiled in him. 

Yet, though the fubjeft is complicated, the advan¬ 
tages to be derived are fo ineftimable to the ftate, 
and to the individual, that, I truft, the wifdom of 
parliament will think fit to confider of, and eftablifii 
fome well-digtfted plans to refeue this long-negle^led 
part of the kingdom from the difgraceful ficuation 
it at prefent exhibits. 

Liberality towards the cottager, in allotting him a 
full allowance for his few preferiptiv-e rights, would, 
I am convinced, tend materially to prevent his op- 
polition, which has at all times been confidfered the 
moll infurmountable barrier m the improvement of 
w;‘lles. The gentleman of landed property, if he 
duly weighs his intereft, and fums up the advant^es 
he mull derive front an increafe of produce and po¬ 
pulation, cannot furcly hefitate a moment in ^ving 
up a greater 'proportion of this uncultivated land 
(from which he receives no benefit) than the*law 
at prefent obliges him; when he has.the pleafing 
profpefi: in view, of not only incfedfing his own pro¬ 
perty, but of feeing a creation of comfort, popula¬ 
tion, and induftry, arife to the ftate, from a fpot be¬ 
fore unprodufHve and unffghtly to his refidencc. 

In a national point of view, it matters not by 
whom the land is cultivated, fo as the produce is 

brough^ 
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brought to the community. Following that idea, I 
fulgoin a comparative ftatcment of the prefent 
produce of the waftes and commons, with what it 
would be, after having been inclofed a few years. 

The 40,000 acres of wafte in Berks, in its pre¬ 
fent ftate, yield hardly any thing to the community: 
die milerablc keep a horfe, cow, or {heep, gets on 
mqft parts of it^ in no direft way returns one penny 
to the ftate: but that my calculation may be diverted 
of any partiality, I will fuppofe each acre produces, 
ty fome means or other, to the community, an an¬ 
nual produce of five ftiillings; the amount on the 
whole will therefore be io,odo 1 . 

If the faid 40,000 acres were inclofed, in a few 
years the community would have a return from it, at 
ieart equal to what I ftiall here ftate. 

8,000 acres in wheat, at 20 buftiels per 
acre, and 5s. per bufliel - - - - ^^.40,000 

10,000 in barley, at 30 buftiels,^nd 3s. - 45,000 

jn oats, for horfes employed in 

agriculture only ?.' - ' 

14 ,< 5 oo in turnips, clover, and the artificial 

graffes, &c. at al. los. . - - - - 35,000 
6,500 in meadoW,* exclufive of what the 
farming hqrfes confume, at al. los. - 16,250 


Annual value of produce 'from waftes, 
&c. in Berkihire .... 




By 
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By the foregoing ftatement, there appears a pro¬ 
duce, worth upwards of 125,000!. loft annually in 
the fmall county of Berks only! But let the reflec¬ 
tion be carried ftill farther, by confidering, that 
bread and beer corn, fufiicient for nearly 30,000 peo¬ 
ple, might be thus creat,edj and alfo an increafe of 
y/ork, that would give full employment to every 
individual that is now taxing the landed intercft for 
fupport.* 

Combiafhg, therefore, the advantages that may 
be effected from the cultivation of the wafte land, 
with thofe I, have already recommended, it is not 
hyperbolical to aflfert, that Berkfhire has immediate 
refources in itfclf fufScient to fupport and employ 
an increafe of nearly one fourth of its prefent po¬ 
pulation. 


Survey of Carmarthenshire, page 21. 

BY CHARLES HAS8ALL* 

Wi^TESj upon the calculation already made of 
the inclofed lands in the diftrid, it remains for ob- 
fervation, that one-third of it is uninclofed and wafte. 


• A proportionate quantity of the wafte land might be applied to 
the growth of thofe molt important articles, hemp and flax; and in- 
dependant of the advantages the ftate ronft derive from the extenfion 
of £} vahiable a pTodu£lion,*the defiiand for hands to manufaiSture it 
‘n time of war would be great, and divert, in ibme meafore, that flag 
nation of employment amongft manufacturers that we always expe- 
nmce duripg hoililities. 
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Many of theft cwcnfive waftcs ^e not commonj they 
are apperoenant to the adjacent eflates, but for want 
of dividing them among the tenantry, no inclofure 
takes place. Of 170,666 acres of wade lands, about 
one-half may be . deemed capable of cultivation, at 
a rcafonablc expcnce, viz. 85,333 acres, and the 
other half not capable of fuch cultivation, by reafau 
of its elevation or other difBculties. 

The wades are now depadured by the occupiers 
at large, within the feveral manors to which they 
belong, without dint; and are thereby rendered of 
little value to the community ; at Icadd they are not 
fo produftive as if fome rule were edablilhcd for re¬ 
gulating the depaduring of them. 

Stocks of fmall Iheep are kept upon mod of the 
hills, and a few inferior cattle and horfes upon fome; 
but the highed hills do not^ as I was informed, keep 
any dock during the rigorous feafons of the year. 

I itfefumc the bed methods by which the wades 
could be improved, may be to .divide and inclofe 
them, allotting to lords of manors, and pcrfpns ha¬ 
ving common rights, according to their refpeftive 
intcreds; and making compenfation to the tenantry, 
in proportion fo the lofs they may be found to fudain 
by being deprived of the padurage of the commons. 

The turf upon many of theft wades is a kind of 
publiclc dock, for which the inhabitants of other 
lordOups pay the lord oV the*’manor an acknow¬ 
ledgement for tlm privilege of digging, and thereby 

fupply 
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fupply themfelves wi& fuel at an cafy expence j it 
may therefore be thought proper to let all fuch turf 
bogs remain uninclofed, and fubjeft to fuch regula- 
tions as may be devifcd for their future management. 

After being inclofcd, thcfe waftes may be let to 
the occupiers of adjacent, farms, in proportion to 
their extent, and the powers of the tenants. Thofc 
who have no adjoining lands will probably find their 
account in erefting fuitablc buildings, and letting 
iheir allotments in feparate holdings, taking care to 
bind the tenants to improve, by proper manuring, 
and a judicious fuccelGon of crops, previous to fow- 
ing grafs feeds. 

Planting foreft-trees in many parts of the waftes, 
may be praftifed with good effefl. In fituations 
Iheltcrcd from the weft winds, and where loole rocks 
and large ftones render the land unfit for cultivation, 
oak, alh, beech, fycamore, and all the fir tribe, grow 
very well. In fome of thefc fituations the lani is 
moift, and particularly adapted to the growth of elm, 
alder, afp, and willow. • 

The opinions of proprietors of eftates in this 
county feem to be unanimous, that nothing afts fo 
ftrongly in preventing the improvemeftt of wafte 
lands, as the great expence whic6 generally attends ■ 
the prefent mode of obtaining authority to divide and 
inclofe them, by applying^ for an aft of parliament 
upon every occafion of that Vort. People of fmall 
fortune dread the expaicc of thefe s^plicatlons fo 

much. 
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much, that they will rather pormit their intcrefts in 
wafte lands to lie dormant, than fubje£l themfelves 
to the greater inconvenience of an cxpence they are 
not always able to bear. 

To remove this difficulty would perhaps be one 
of the moft popular and,beneficial undertakings, in 
which the Honourable Board of Agriculture ccu^ld 
engage. Some of the moft intelligent peifons I 
have talked with on this fubjeft are of opinion, that 
an aft ftiould be pafled to empower the cuftos of 
each county, with the magiftrates affcmbled at the 
Micliaclmas quarter-feffions, to appoint commiffi- 
oners to divide and inclofe any waftes, upon the 
application of the majority of proprietors in value, 
under their hands and feals. Such commiffioners to 
be perffins no wife interefted in the wafte propofcd 
to be inclofcd; and liavmg been previoufly chofen 
by a majority of votes, at a publick meeting of the 
proprietors, held ■ within the manor or parifli in 
which the wafte lies, by notice given on the church 
door of fuCh parifti, for three fucc^ve, Sundays 
(during divine fervicc) next previous to the day of 
meeting. 

Such poftrers as may be found neceffary to inveft 
commiffioners with; and proper inftruftions and re¬ 
gulations, as to the making the allotments and pay¬ 
ing the cxpenccs, may be^enafted, fo as to anfwer (it 
is prefumed) all the purpofes at prefent to be ob^ 
tained by feparai? afts, It is generally believed in 

this 
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this country, that fuch an aft of parliament would 
be the means of inclofing every acre of wafte land 
in South-Wales (capable of cultivation) in a very 
few years. 

The commillioners may alfo be empowered to 
make fuch regulations for depafturing fo much of the 
wafle lands as may be deemed unfit for cultivation, 
as they think needful; and likewife to direft the 
manner of pjotefting plantations of foreft-trees, and 
the cutting of peat for fuel. The greateft proprietor 
of wafte lands in this county, is Mr. Vaughan, of 
Golden-grove ;*whofe iordfbips are of extraordinary 
extent, and many of them exercife regal rights at 
this day; being part of the ancient duchy of Lan- 
cafter. 


Survey of the County of Chester, p. 63. 

BY l^R. THOMAS WEDGE. 

It is not an eafy matter to afeertain what propor¬ 
tion of the wafte lands of Chefliire might, in feve- 
ralty, be profitably converted into tillage, or pafturc 
land: there are, however, very j:onficlerable trafts 
which might be fo converted; but, we think the 
largeft proportion thereof would be more advanta- 
gcoufly applied to thc^ pnrpofes of planting. The 
inclofure of wafte lands, with a view to either of the 
above-mentioned purpofes, is a bufinefs well worth 

the, 
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the attention of gentlemen of landed property; the 
means of promoting fuch improvements, and of rc- 
dacing the ufual exorbitant expence of them, is mi 
objedl well worth the confidcration of the Board 
of Agriculture. Several confiderable trafts of wafte 
lands have of late years been inclofcd,and others are 
now in contemplation. 


SoRVBY OF Norfolk, p. 22. 

BY SATH, KENT, ESQ^ 

There is ftill a confidcrable deal of common field 
land in Norfolk, though a much Itfs proportion than 
in many other counties; for notwithftanding common 
rights for great cattle exill; in all of them, and even 
fiieep'Walk privileges jn many, yet the natural induf- 
try of the people is fuch, that wherever a peifon 
can get four or five acres together, he plants a white¬ 
thorn hedge round it, and fets ^n oak at every rod 
diftance, which is confented to by a kind of general 
courtefey from one neighbour to another. 

It has long been a fubjeft'of infinite conjefture, 
how the land of different eftates became originally 
fo fcattcred and divided in common fields. Many 
reafons are affigned. But waving all ufelefs invefti- 
gation of this fort, I lhall briefly confider the difad- 
vantages that land of thi^ dpfeription is at prefent 
fubjeft to, and endeavour to flicw the advantages 
that would refult from laying it more together. 

Land, 
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Land> when very much divided, occafions confi- 
dcrablc lofs of time to the occupier, in going over a 
great deal of ufelcfs fpacc, in keeping a communica¬ 
tion with the different pieces. As it lies generally 
in long narrow flips, it is but feldom it can receive 
any benefit from crofs-ploughing and harrowing; 
therefore it cannot be kept fo clean; but what is ftill 
worfe, there can be but little variety obferved in the 
fyftem of cropping; becaufo the right which every 
parifhioner lAs of commonage over the field a great 
part of the year, prevents the fowing of turnips, 
clover, or other grafs feeds, and confcquently cramps 
a farmer in the flock which he would otherwife 
keep. On the contrary, when the land is inclofed, 
fo as to admit of fowing turnips and feeds, which 
have an improving and meliorating tendency, the 
fame foil will, in the courfe c(f a few years, make 
nearly double the return it did before, to fay nothing 
of the wonderful improvements which fometiajes 
refult from a loam of clay; which will, when well 
laid down, often become of twice the permanent va¬ 
lue in pafl;ure,*it ever would as ploughed ground. 
Moft flriking effefts of tliis fort are to be feen in 
Leiceflerlhirc, Northamptonfliire, and other Midland 
counties. 

This,-indced, has been urged by fome as an argu¬ 
ment againft inclofing; as they would infer that it’ 
leffens the quantity of nrAle* land too much, and 
tends to make corn dear; but the excefs of grazing 

and 
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and ploughing will correft itfelf. If arable land be 
laid down, there is a great deal of coarfe old pafture 
land which may be broken up, the turf of which 
wants renewing; and this old grafs land, which could 
not fo well have been fpared before, is, of all land, 
that which is mod adapted to the growth of pota- 
tt»s, bops, hemp, and flax. The markets will ever 
regulate the proportion of arable and grafs land, 
better than any fixed plan that can be fuggefted. 

If we properly confider the benefits refulting to 
population from inclofmg, (though that, as well as 
the advantages which might be derived from com¬ 
mons, has been fuperficially queftioned) it will ftrike 
us with aftonifhment. Let the population of Eng¬ 
land be compared with what it was fifty years fince, 
and I pfefume it will be found increafed nearly one 
tliird. If I were afkM the caufe, I fhould fay, that 
I believe it is chiefly from inclofing; and my reafons 
foyt are, that in all places where my obfervation 
has come, it carries full proof. * 

I have fe*n the effefts in many parts of England; 
but I fhall fubjoin one ftriking inftance in this 
county. The parifli of Felbrigg, belonging to Mr. 
Windham, confifts of about 1300 acres of land, 
and till the year f 771, remained time out of mind 
in the following ftate: 400 acres of inclofed, 100 of 
woodland, 400 of common field, and 400 of common 
or heath. By authetfticlc ftgifters at different pe- 
i;i0ds, it appeared that the number of fouls had 

never 
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never been known to ejtceed 1 24 , which was the 
number in 1745; in 1777, they were only 121; and 
at this time they amount to 174. This rapid increafc 
I attribute, chiefly to the recent improvements made 
in the parflh, by inclofing all the common field land, 
and by converting moft of the common into arable 
land and plantations. The parilh has no particular 
connexion with any other, and therefore its own in- 
creafe of labour and produce muft be the principal 
caufe at leail of this fWiking alteration. The parifli 
of Wyburn, which remains uninclofed in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, belonging to Lord Walpole, who pof- 
feffes, in a very eminent degree, the three great 
charafterifticks of a country gentleman, a good ma- 
giflrate, a good neighbour, and a good landlord, is 
the moft like what Felbrigg was before its inclofurej 
confifting of about the fame* quantity of commons 
and common fields; but Tdo not find the population 
there has increafed of late, which is a corroborating 
proof of inclofures* being favourable to population. 

If, then, inclofing be found fo beneficial, every ob- 
ftruftion to*it ought to be removed. In the filrft 
place, were there one general Aft of Parliament 
formed, under which any parilh that could agree in 
itfclf Ihould be able to take ’ftlielter, or even any 
two or more perfons, agreeing upon any exchange 
of land, or a reparation of a mixed into'cft, whereby 
the inclofing of fuch* lahd* was the refult, - fliould, 
upon the payment of a fmall confideration, receive 

the 
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the lan£iion of a fliort fummary law to bind their 
agreement. This would infenCbly lead to a vaft field 
of improvement. Something of this fort was lately 
attempted, but not carried through, and perhaps 
there might be fomething exceptionable in the plan. 
It is however to be vnlhed, that fomc member of the 
Houfe of Commons would confidcr the magnitude 
and importance of the objed, and bring it forward 
again. If fuch an attempt be made upon found and 
rational principles, I flatter myfcJf the prefent miniflry 
would not be againft its introduftion; nor, I truft, 
at a lofs to find the means of removing one of the 
principal objeftions to the prefent mode of inclofing, 
namely, the great expcnce when a bill is folicited} 
which always operates as a powerful difeouragement 
to undertakings of this fort, and fometimes fets them 
wholly afide; cfpeciaUy as the fees are double if 
another pariih has the fmallefl (hare in the emolu¬ 
ments, though the trouble to thofe who pafs the aft 
is ndf doubled by it. But this is* not all the difeou¬ 
ragement; for in the courfe of‘obtaining the bill, 
the evidence muft go up to town, and attend a Com- 
ftittee of the Commons, afterwards be fworn at the 
bar of the Lords, and attend their Committee alfo: 
and as thefc attendees are often at intervals-con- 
fidcrably diftant from each other, the evidence muft 
all this time bC either fupported in town at a great 
expcnce, or make three, or four joumics; and as 
this fort of evidence is generally given by profeffional 

men 
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men whofc time is thefe delays are Vcrf 

inconvenient, ^d. frcqncotly^t^ate £a powerftilly 
upon the minds pC pecg?ie, .^t many an,jnciofure U 
palTed over which v^ftuld oihprwifc be effeSed. This 
in a great meafure will accpstmt ibr fo many of our 
commons and common ^ld» having remained fo long 
in their prefent ftate. In making thefe remarks, it 
is not my meaning to Call: rcHeftions upon any quar¬ 
tet, but to awaken the attention of the legiflature 
and the Boarl of Agriculture to the importance of 
the fubjeft, that all poffiblc encouragement may be 
given to the honeft enterprize of individuals; for 
all improvements in agriculture, which carry great 
weight, and in the end become national obje&s, 
muft be effefled by the individual, becaufe it muft be 
the multitude that cultivate the hidden comers of 
the earth, and ** out of a. little make a mickle.” 
Any thing which government could do in a pecuniary 
way, by encouraging ,a few perfons in a local fitfli- 
tion, will never opera«e fo'extenfively as the natural 
exertions of thp publick: doubilefs government will 
give the individual all the afliftance it can, to remove 
vexatious obftruftions, and fmooth the road to honeft 
undertakings, which individuals igay wifii to bring 
forward. 

It is likewife prefumed that it wtould be f<«md 
policy in government fo to as h'wiU ever derive 
a proportioiptc ^advantage from^^c. mduftry of> the 
people. I truft, therefore, that the legiflature will 

VOL. vni. I fee 
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f(?e the nccdSty of contriving a Icfs expenfive mode 
of fan£Uoning inclofurcs in general, for the good of 
mankind, as well as its own emoluments. 


Survey of Northumberland, p. 52. 

BY MR. JM»KK BAXl/SY* 

The extent of Wafte*Lands or open mountainous 
diftrifts, not capabk of affording profet from culti¬ 
vation by the plough, are very great, confiderablc 
quantities of which are private property, and of 
courfe may be depaftured by fheep or other flock to 
thi greateft advantage; of thofe that are common, it 
would certainly be bcfl for every man to know lus 
own fhare. 

Draining would be highly ufeful to many parts of 
thefe diftrifrs; there are alfo many excellent fitua- 
titShs for planting, and for all o|her purpofes to which 
fuch lands are convertible; this fpecies of improve¬ 
ment feems to us the mofl promifiijg to make tlie 
greateft returns. 


Survey of Oxfordsdire. 

% 

BY MR. RICHARD DAVIS* 

There arc in moft < 5 f the bninclofcd parifhes, either 
fmall or larger trafrs ctf Waftes or Down-Land, 
which arcj^propriatcd chiefly to the feed of fheep. 

The 
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The range of Chilteril hills, which crofs thefouthward 
end of the county, arc of this defeription, being in 
many places too fteep to plough. In the more 
northern parts of the county there are confiderable 
trafts of down-land belonging to moft villages, which 
are often over-run with ant-hills and coarfe herbage, 
bemg of little value, and chiefly appropriated to the 
pafturage of young cattle; »r fometimes, where they 
are good emotigh for .that purpofe and fufficiently 
extenfive, of oxen for the ufe of the plough. ^ 

The moft confiderable, and at the fame time moft 
valuable, trafl: of wafte land in this county, is the 
common of Oxmoor, fituated near Iflip; which con¬ 
tains, as near as can be afeertained, about 4000 acres, 
and is commonable to eight adjoining townfhips. 
This whole traft of land lies fo extremely Jflat, that 
the water, in wet feafons, *ftands on it a long time 
together, and of courfe renders it very unwholfomsj:o 
the cattle, as well as die neighbourhood. The fheep 
are thereby fubjeft to the rot, and the lasge cattle to 
a diforder calldd the moor-evil. 

The abufes here (as is the cafe of moft comraorfs 
where many pariflies are, concerned) arc-very great, 
there being no regular ftint, but eSch neighbouring 
houlholder turns out upon the moor what , number 
he pleafes. There are large 6ocks of geefe, likewife, 
kept on this common, by which feveral people gain 
a livelihood. 

I a * Jt 
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It was itt contemplation a few years ago to drain 
and kdofe Oxmoor, and it is a great pity fuch a va- 
laabk traft fliould not be improved to the utmoft, 
for the advantage at once of the occupier, the pro¬ 
prietor# and the publick. • 

It is not eafy to ascertain the quantity of the other 
wafte or dovra-land in this county; but it muft be 
great, as there remaiuc at this time upwards of an 
hundred uninclofed parilhesr or hamlets, to which 
there arc waftes belonging in greater or Idler quan¬ 
tities, although on moft of them the commonable 
rights are Hinted. 


Purvey or Pembrokesdire, p. 21. 

BT CHARLES HASSALL. 

6 

The Wafte Lands of Pembrokeflure are eftimated 
at<=V4,22o acres;’ capable of being inclofed and cul¬ 
tivated at a rcafonable expeneco viz. 


Waftet, 

Pnpriettrs er Lordt »f Mano^u 

, Ctuienti- 

Llanviniach, 

Thomas Lloyd, efq; 

4000 Acres. 

femmes. 

Ditto, — — 

5000 

Maenclocog • 

Lord Milford, — — 

2500 

Maenachl<^ddee, —^ • Gwynne, efq; — 

1500 

Marloes, 

George Meares, efq; — 

150 

Fortfidd, 

Corporation of Haverifordweft, 

900 

lUiigfinoor, 

Lnd Miifoid, Mr. Loreden, 

* " <- 

170 



14,220 


Beftdes 
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Befidcs about 8000 acres in the lordfliips of Llanvcr- 
nach, Maenachlogddee, Maerclocog, and Hemmes, 
which lie in too high a region of the air, or are 
fo incumbered with rocks, ftones, and declivities, as 
not to be capable of cultivation, at an expence which 
the future produce of thof&l^nds would repay. 

The waftes are now depaftured by the occupiers 
at large, within the fevcral manors tO which they 
belong, without Hint; and’are thereby rendered of 
very little value to any*one, by being fo over-ftocked 
as make it fcarce worth while to put ftock upon 
them. If we except a fqy Iheep kept by the. inferior 
farmers living on the verge of thefe waftes, the pro¬ 
fit refulting from them to the publick is very infigni- 
ficant indeed. I.prefume the beft method by which 
the waftes could be improved, may be to divide and 
inclofe them; allotting tp^he lords of the manors 
and perfons having common rights, according to their 
refpefiive interefts; and making compenfation to^e 
tenantry, in proportion to the lofs they may be found 
to fuftain,by Ijeing deprived of the paftflrage of the 
waftes. 

The turf upon many of the waftes being a khid 
of publick ftock, for which the jnhabuants of the 
neighbourhood pay the lord of the manor an ac¬ 
knowledgment for the privilege of digging; it may 
be proper to let all turf bogs remain uninciofed, 
and fubjea to fuch regulations as may be devifed for 
their future management. Common-fields, and all 

intermixed 
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jnteraikcd,lands, might be exc.hanged, divided, and 
iuclofed under fimilar authority. 

In regard to the method of occupying' the waftes 
when inclofed, it may naturally occur to the proprie¬ 
tors of adjacent farms, to annex parcels of new land to 
the old farms, in proportion to their extent and the 
abilities of the tenants. Tliofe who have no adjoin¬ 
ing lands may ereft fuitable dwellings, and let their 
allotments in fcparate holdings; taking care to bind 
the tenants to improve by propfer manuring, and a 
judicious fucccffion of crops previous to the grafs 
feeds. A tolerable fpecimen of this kind of im¬ 
provement is now in progrefs upon Narberth foreft 
in Perabrokelhire,-which was lately inclofed by virtue 
of an aft of parliament obtained by Mr. Knox, lord 
of the manor; and a fpecimen of draining Fenny- 
land may be feen in Caftlemartin-Corfe, belonging 
to Mr. Campbell, inclofed a few years ago by 
afl^of parliament. Since we jenow by experience, 
that ocular obfervation leads «more to agricultural 
inftruftion^than all that can be written; it feems 
better to refer improvers of wafte land to the fpcci- 
mens before mentioned, than to detail a feries of pro- 
ceffes, too* tcdiqss to come within the compafs of 
this report. 

Planting foreft trees in many parts of the. waftes 
may be praftifed with g(^od effeft. 

In fituations flicltercd from the Weft winds, and 
where Ipofe rocks and la-ge ftoncs render the land 

unlit 
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unfit for cultivation; oak, afli, beech, fycamorc, and 
all the fir tribe grow very well. 


Survey of R,utland, p. 17. 

BY MU. JOH^ CRUTCHLEY. 

•There arc very few Wafte Lands in this county. 
The only improvement I c^n recommend for theof, 
is to inclofe,them, as they are all well calculate for 
tillage: in their prefent ftate, a little bad flock is 
kept upon themj few parts are fo well calcvdated 
for planting af for tillage. 


Survey of Suffolk, p. 18.' 

BY MR, ARTHURvYOUNG, 

• 

if there be one objefl: more important than another 
in the examination of the agriculture of a proiapce, 
with a view, to the ipiprovements that are prafticable 
in it, it pertainly is this of Waftes. Na perfon who 
has reflefted ferioully on the ftate of the foil of Eng¬ 
land, but rauft be well convinced that there want 
few inftigations to cultivate waftes, bufthe power to 
do it, without thofe very expenfive applications to 
parliament which are at prefent neceflkry even for 
the fmalleft objeils. If the Board of Agriculture be 
able to accompliih tSis ddideratum, it will merit 
greatly j and the national interefts find themfclves 

* advanced 
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advanced in a degree which no other event whatever 
could fecure. The magnitude and importance of 
this defign cannot be underftood, without difcover- 
ing the extent of thefe waftcs, which will, without 
doubt, be elFefted by means of the furveys going on 
in every part of the kingdom. 

1 have calculated from much information, of dif¬ 
ferent kinds; and from coniparing and combining 
various data, conclude,' that there are in Suffolk 
waftes to the amount of nearly, perhaps quite, 
100,000 acres, or one-eighth part of the whole; 
comprehended under the terms fticep^Hralk, common, 
warren, &c. 

It is, however, to’ be noted, that none of thefe 
are, ftriftly fpeaking, abfolutely tvajle, if by that 
term is u'nderftood land yielding nothing: I include 
all lands, uncnltivated, which would admit of a very 
^eat improvement, not always profitably to the 
teiwiat {who may on a fmall capital, make a great 
intcreft per cent, by a warren, for inftance) but in 
every cafe to the publick. 

Commons fed bare may feem to yield a confiderable 
produce, but there is often a great deception iil it; 
the cattle and fheep fhould be fallowed through the 
winter, and whenever it is found that there is no 
adequate winter provifion, fo often the cafe with 
poor mcn*« flock, there arc large deduftions to be 
IjMtdc from the appareiit produce of the fummer. 


Survey 
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Survey of Surry, p. 7. 

BY MESSRS. MALCOLM. 

Will it not then be a matter of furprife, that at 
the clofe of the feventeeijth century, there fhall be 
f(jnnd, in a county like this, commons and waftes of 
the magnitude of 96,000 acres j the much greater 
part of which, if not thtf whole, capable of being 
made fubfervient to the purpofes of agriculture, and 
thereby enabling us to fupply thofe foreign markets, 
that ftand in need of it, with* that fuperabundance 
which, to our flume be it fpoken, we draw at this 
time from Flanders, Holland, and America? 


Survey of Sussex, p. 95. 

fiY THE REV, ARTHUR YOUNG. 

The Waftes of this county on the northerawpart 
of it are very cxtenlive. They are irregularly united 
by a chain vshich runs all through this |iart of Suffex 
from Hampfliirc to Kent, interfered in places by 
cultivated diftrifts. Out of a portion of land, con¬ 
taining 470,360 acres, they occupy fto lefs a fpace 
than 90,000 acres of land j and what renders this 
more Angular, the whole range from Eaft to Weft, 
within 35 to 45 miles of the capital; all of which, 
by a judicious management*in the cultivation, might 
cot only be converted to the amazing benefit of the 

county. 
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county of which -they arc a part^ but be highly pro- 
duftive to the empire at large. By a very little cal-, 
eolation it can be proved, that this traft of land, 
under a well-arranged fyftem, might rear up an ad¬ 
ditional 200,000 flieep to the general (lock of the 
county, befides other catile in abundance; might 
produce fcvcral thoufand quarters of corn, and aUb 
be the means of finding employment for feveral 
hundreds of families. The foil is at firft a difeou- 
raging fight, it is almoll all of it of a fimilar nature— 
a poor black vegetable fand, on a clay marie botfom. 
Under this fend ftone, and over tl)e whole traft, 
iron works formerly exifted. Upon St. Leonard’s, 
within 35 years, above 2o,oC>ol. worth of timber 
has been cut—^in the year 1713, 30,000 trees were 
upon this part. If this foil were properly treated 
by purfuing a judicious arid well-regulated fyftem, 
fomething like the following arrangement might be 
adofued;— 

■ In the firft place, if the foreft be broken up for 
the firft time^, the furze, ling, broom, hfath,,with all 
other rubbifti whatfoever, covering the furface, 
fbould be burnt as it ftands, and then pared and burnt 
frotnrw'o to four inches in depth; and rye fown the 
feme year, or, if the work be done fufficiently early 
in the year, a crop of turnips may firft be obtained. 
On this poor fendy foil, care fliould be taken that 
the turnips be fown in ‘good‘time, or they will not 
arrive to any fize; if therefore the turnips be not in 

the 
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the ground before,^ or by Midfummer, rye fliould 
then take place, to be fpring fed with Iheep; and 
fucceeded by turnips; and then with oats, laid down 
with clover, or fainfoin; to remain as long as the 
layer continues good, but the longer it is the better 
for the land, as fuch a Ipil is far better adapted to 
the maintenance of Iheep, than it ever can be by 
being turned over to a ftate of tillage. 

The great advantage df fakifoin is here obvious 
at firft view, if on a dicdium the prefent rent of this 
land, in its uncultivated ftate, falk ftiort of is. 6d. 
per acre. V^herever the land lhall be laid down to 
fainfoin, after two turhip crops, or a crop of rye 
and another of turnips, in order to prepare, meli¬ 
orate, and clear it, all expences will be paM by the 
two preceding crops ’ and the fainfoin; and after this 
thorough preparation, w'Jtichi gives time to clear the 
land, and enriches it with the manure ariling from the 
flieep, the fainfoin^will then laft good lo years, and 
be worth from 15. to 25 rents, without the expence 
of tillage; ^ind for the next four years’may be fairly 
valued at ten rents per year. It fliould not-be fed 
after it is mown before Michaelmas, when it will 
afford a great plarty of grafs till Chrlftmas: it muft 
then be laid by for the fey the. It is the beft food for 
lambs at that time of the vear, that can polEbly be 
given, being fure to preferve them in a good habit 
of body—they are panicftlarly fond of it. It is 
equally acceptable to horfes, and no hay in the world 

can 
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can be compared with it. Shcep_ will feed upon it till 
Chriftmas, without the cxpcncc cither of tu;Tiips or 
hay; and there is no other mode of managing fuch 
land that will be found to tom out with fuch profit, 
as no other fubftitute will be found to maintain fuch 
a ftock. Not quite the ufual quantity of oats Ihould 
be fown with it, that the effe^f of too large a crop 
of oats may not deftroy the young plant; however, 
as the land is very poor, this is not material; when it 
is broken up, a good winter and fummer fallow muft 
follow; it muft then be planted with rye, and this 
will bring a furcr turnip feafon thaB tares, when 
worms or grubs do not feed on the rye, which they 
are apt to do when the land is firft broken up, nrorc 
than upbn tares, which are bitter: the rye muft be 
fpring fed with flieep; and the land, after two or 
three ploughings, as ocegfion may require, fovra 
with turnips. " 


SuRvkv OF Warwickshire, p. 37c 

BY MR, }OHN WEDGE. 

The Waft€ Lands of this county, including the 
roads, I hav^ ^imated at 120,470 acres; and, like 
aU tfthcr. lands, the firft ftep to be taken for their 
improvement is draining, where accefJary. If that be 
cffeaually done, or if riktursdly, dry* ;thc propriisqf: 
of itsiumre ^fc, for the putpofe^pf agci^nltpre or 

planting. 
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planting, mull depend on its fituation as to roads, 
markets, and manure} and more efpecially thofe 
forts of manure, lime or marl, which, in the firft in- 
ftance, are moft neccflhry for bringing it into a fpeedy 
ftate of produftion, and on its being tytheable or 
tythe free. If, from thefe circumftances, converting 
it no wood-land Ihould be found moft proper, the 
nature of the foil will beft point out the kind of 
timber and ynderwood proper to be planted} but, 
however this may be, all the new fences or hedges 
which are hereafter to be made, for the fubdivifion 
of wafte landsFior open fields, ought, in my opinion, 
to be abundantly planted with all the dilFerait forts 
of foreft trees, adapted to the nature of the foiL 
This I mention, becaufe it has been much ncglefted 
in Warwicklhire, and many other counties’} an opi¬ 
nion having prevailed, that the injury done to hedge-i 
rows, and to the adjoining grounds, by fuch planting, 
is more than equal tp the value of the timber thae^an 
be fo raifed. I have before fuppofed the average 
fize of Ae new inclofures, that have bben made in 
this county, to be fifteen acres} if fo, each clofe, by 
fencing one fide-and one end, has 550 yards in 
length, on which timber might have'been planted 
with the quick, &c. and if five yards and a half be 
^allowed for two trees to be thus planted (which is, 

I think, fufficient fpace for a few years, when pro¬ 
perly pruned and trained) then each clofe of that 
fize would have aoo trees, growing .on its fence|, 

for. 
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for foiae years, which might be profitably reduced 
by taking out the underlings, fo as to leave near too 
trees for timber; which in fome inftances, perhaps 
many, would, in loo years or lefs, be worth the fee- 
fimple of the land they furround, without much, if 
any, injury to the occupier?; becaufc in clofes of that 
fize, their Iheltcr, and proteftion from cold winds, 
&c. may probably be cqpal to every damage done 
by their growth. From ihefcj and other confidera- 
tions, it may be found advifeable for gentlemen of 
landed property, to take the management of all 
fences into their own hands, as is the iafe with fome 
whom I know, by which pofterity may have an abun¬ 
dance of timber for the navy, and other purpofes, 
and may, looking forward but few years, receive 
more than an ample rccompence for all their cxpence 
and trouble. Sutton-Cddfield and Sutton-Park, 
with the commons adjoining thereto, at Hill, Alh- 
Furfong, New-Shllton, Bcrwood, &c. are about 
lo,obo acres, the greater part oP which is a hungry 
fand and gravel, chiefly covered with ling; but the 
vicinity of Ru&all lime-works, and the town of 
Birmh^ham, arc circumftances greatly in favour of 
the cultivation of thefe vaft wafies, which might (I 
have no doubt) be done with great advantage to the 
pablick, and the bnd-owners. Colefliill and Bicken- 
hill heaths, aboitt looo^acrcs, now under improve¬ 
ment, arc ftill of an inferior qutdlty; yet fome parts 
of th^ will f»on become ufeful land. Balfal heath, 
c • and 
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and other wades nejirly adjoining, in the pariflies of 
Berkfwell, Bardon, Knowle, at Wroxall, Shrewley, 
Ha2eJy,Lapworth,Packwopd,Badeney,&c. are about 
5000 acres. Thefe commons, and thofe in other 
parts of the county, have a large proportion of land, 
which, under proper cultivation, would become very 
ufeful for the purpofes of tillage, grazing, &c. 


Survey of Wf.st-Ridino of Yorkshire, p. 33. 

BY MESSRS. RENNIE AND BROWN, 

A confiderable part of the Wed-Riding is Wade 
Land and Moor. It may appear ralh to guefs at the 
proportion, but we think it may be computed at one- 
fixth part of the whole. The quantity is IclTening 
every day, as inclofure bills are frequently paffed for 
that purpofe; but dill a great deal remains to be 
done. There are many parts of thefe wades capable 
of great improvement, if divided and inclofed, '*But 
the far greated paft would not repay the expcnce of 
inclofing; at the fame time, it is our opinion, that 
larches and Scotch firs would thrive in many fitua- 
tions. Wood of thefe kinds is much wanted, and 
we apprehend would pay the proprietor well, and 
contribute to the publick convenience. At any rate, 
as the wades are modly emmoHf the proportion be¬ 
longing to each propjrieior^ ought to be afeerrained, 
which would enable him to improve his (hare in the 

manner he may fee mod advantageous. ; • 

Survey. 
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llibdit ctnii^ea iro cu^ltlvatc, whiift fo mucb rcmaras 


to be done at home? 

■ yta^y of .diefe lands are incapable of tUlagc— 
f<«ne epnfift of mountainous trafts, craggy, ftcep, 
and barren. Thcfc are employed for flieep-tvalks, 
not the moft fcrtilej others of low fwamps, over, 
chatged widi ftagnatc waterj from which a fufficient 
fall has not yet been difeovered fpr draining. Many 
of the waftes-covered with underwood,,and .others, 
have been planted with varieties of foreft-trees. Sir 
Haurv Hoohtoij purpofes to plant 'Withnell 
liloor.atraa-of about 800 acres, with fuch trees 
. as, upon aiaJi' &aM be fonftd to agree with the foO. 
Sevendpaw«« ^ut, in what Mse termed 

dales, for dm parpofe of 
foei-^a per»icim» 


Thucre arc maay ^houfead acres capable of bring 
cukivated, and made ,imo either arable, paftoie, or 
meadow land^ of the aery lirft quality, prorided thefe 
waftes were inclufed, divided, and itaprovcd} and to 
effcft this, there is neither want of inclination or 
fpirit araongil the inhabitants. But there is a want 
of A GENERAL INCLOSURE BILL, to facilitate that 
troublefome bufinefs, and tender it more expeditious 
and lefs expenfive. , 


I 


Survey of Leicestershire, p. 46. 

BV MR. JOHN MONK, 

Wafte Lands amount nearly to 20,000 acres, and 
the whole capable of confiderable improvement} 
which in their prefent ftatg, are of very little value, 
being depaftured with a bad fort of Iheep and fomc 
■young cattle, unreftj;ained as to quantity. *• 


Survey of Lincolnshire, p. 29, 

BY MR. THOMAS STONE. 

The Commons in the Illc of Axholm, furround- 
mg fome of the moft fertile, flrong, loamy, fbiis in 
the kingdom, may be here juftly m^biaced. Thdfe 
commons and wa&ss contain upwar(b of i 3 ,@oO 
acres, which, divided ami would, the 

VOL, VHi, K ‘ mril 
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Survey OF Lancashire, p. 52. 

Sr MR. )OifN HOLTt 

In this county there ai^e large traiis of Wafte 
Lands, not lefs than 508,500 acres, according ^o 
Mr. Yates’s ftatcment, who took the pains to cal¬ 
culate the number for this particular purpofe. He 
makes the lands, under the denomination of mofs, 
or fen lands, to be 26,500. Moors, marlhes, and 
commons, to amount to 482,000. yiThy feek out 
(hftant countries to cultivate, whilft fo much remains 
to be done at home? 

Many of thefe lands arc incapable of tillage-— 
fome confift of mounuinous trafts, craggy, fteep, 
and barren. Thefe are employed for flieep-walks, 
mot the moft fertile j others of low fwamps, ovo:- 
chai^ed with ftagnate water; from which ja fufficient 
fall has not yet been difeovered fpr draining. Many 
of the wades* covered with underwood,^and ^others, 
have been planted with varieties of forell-trees. Sir 
Harry Hoohtoij purpofes to plant Withnell 
Moor, a traQ’of about 800 acres, with fuch trees 
as, upon t^sd, fhaU be fonM to agr% with tlm fo 9 . 
Several {jarCB are albtted out, in what ate teniied 
dale^ for the ^trpofe of pmn^^Adaxfaicc fox 
imd—a pernicbuaifiicaf^oed'Vhidii^^ keiih 

aud: a#3iiis S>Bt» ■■ i ■ 

There 
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llicre are many .thouiand acres capable of being 
cultivated, and made into cither arable, pafture, or 
meadow land, of the very firft quality, provided thcfc 
waftes were inclofed, divided, and iinprovcd; and to 
eSe£l this, there is neither want of inclination or 
fpirit amongil the inhabitants. ' But there is a want 
of A GENERAL INCLOSURE BILL, to facilitate that 
troublefomc bufinefs, and j;cndcr it more expcditioos 
and lefs expeniive. , 


SuRVEW OF Leicestershire, p. 46. 

BY MR. JOHN MONK. 

Wafte Lands amount nearly to 30,000 acres, and 
the whole capable of confiderable improvement; 
which in their prefcnt ftatp, are of very little value, 
being depaftured with a bad fort of Ihcep and fome 
young cattle, unrcft^ained as to quantity. 


Survey of Lincolnshire, p. 29. 

BY MR. THOMAS STONE. 

The Commons in the Ilk of Axholm, furround' 
ing fome of the moft fertile, flrong, loamy, fbMs in 
the kingdom, may be here jnftljr iidianoed. Iliefe 
commons and walks coikmin t^iwards of 13,000. 
acres, which, divided and kidofed^ the 
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inoft pa«, make very valuable land, being in confi- 
detabk parts of.a clayey bottom; but in their pre- 
fent date, they are chiefly covered with water, and 
in iummer throw forth the coarfell produftions; 
the bdl: parts, which arc thofe nearefl: the inclofed 
high lands, are conftanily' pared and burnt to pro- 
tluce vegetable alhes to be carried on them, in order 
to force repeated crops of white grain. The more 
remote parts of the common ^re dug-up for fuel. 

On account of the general wetnefs of thofe com¬ 
mons, and their being conftantly over-ftocked by the 
large occupiers of contiguous eftates,''or in fuch fea- 
fons as the depafturage is defirable in fummer, to 
cafe the inclofed land, the cattle and Ihe^p neceflarily 
depaflured thereon at all feafons, being thofe of the 
cottagers, who are for the moft part deftitute of 
provilion for them in winter, are always unthrifty, 
an^fubjeft to various difeafes, which render the"i 
very unprofltable to the occupidrs. 


Survey of Middlesex, p. i8. 

BV MR. P. FOOT. 

The Wa^g Lands ia the comity of Middldex 
would, if divided, indofitd, and improved, produce 
1 ^.crops of com; oi" fm«& troEs .might be mtred 
thereon whh Uttk e^iCDoe. BourfRi who is 

well 
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well acquainted with every part of Middlefex, in* 
forms me that the foil 5f the wafte lands, throughout 
the county, is well fuited to the growth of foreft 
trees; that he would engage to incldfe in fummer, 
and plant in autumn, not lefs than two millions; and 
that if the Board will pay for labour, he will find 
plants for three years. 


Survey of Cumberland, p. 34. 

* BY MR. OHOROE CULLBY. 

The extent of Wajie Lands in this county is very 
great—of mountainous pafture, 342,000 acres, 
which we fuppofe not capable of improvenfcnt from 
the plough; yet many parts of thefe diftrifts might 
be applied to planting with confiderable advantage, 
and would probably in this way make a better-re¬ 
turn than if the foil Jiad been in fuch a fituation as 
to admit, of being converted into tillagb. We are 
glad to fee a large plantation of larches thriving ex¬ 
ceedingly well, on the ftecp edge of the Weft fide 
of Skiddaw, lately planted by Mr. StoREY. We 
hope the example will be fpeedily, and extenfively 
followed, by every proprietor of fimilar fituations; 
,but, unfortunately, the greateft part of thefe diftrifrs 
is in a Hate of common, and ho improvement of thi% 
kind can take place while they continue in that fitu. 

K 2 ation; 
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ation; of courfc, the firft ftep to unprovemcnt is a 
dmfioQ, and for every prctprietor to know his own 
part. If this cannot be done, the only means of 
unprovemcnt then left is to convert them' from un¬ 
limited commons to Hinted pafturcs. 

The prcfent value per acre, of thefe mountainous 
(^ftrifts, may be nearly eftimated from the follow¬ 
ing data: 

Mr. Greenhow, of Thielkeldy takes pafturage 
for. his (hecp on Skiddaw foreft for a year, at five 
fliiUings per fcorc, which is three-pence per flieep; 
and fuppofing an acre keeps two ftreep, then will 
fix-pence an acre be the yearly value of thefe moun¬ 
tains. They can fcarce be in a lefs produftive Hate; 
an acre jof wood, if it only grew broom-flicks, would 
pay much better. 

In^the lefs elevated parts of the county, there are 
many commons, with large trafts of excellent foil, 
capable of being improved by judicious culture, pro¬ 
per draining, and improved breeds of Iheep, to many 
times their prcfent value; which is certainly very 
finall, probably not more than from one to two Ihil- 
lings per acre. In a county like this, that docs not 
raife com fufficient for the confumption of ks in¬ 
habitants, and where it is always one-fourth or one- 
fifth dearer than in an adjoining county, it is'la-. 
mentable to fee fuch exteoilve tra&s of good com land 
lying W£^e, of no value to its owners, p% benefit 

to 
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to the community. . liiftead of the prefent fcaraty 
of grain, large quantities might be yearly exported; 
and inftead of the ill-formed, poor, meagre, ftarved 
animals that depafture the ccwnmons at prefent, an 
abundant fupply of good fat mutton would* be had 
to grace the markets of the county, and alfo to fimd 
off large fupplies to Newcaftle, Liverpool, Maa- 
chefter, and other populous manufafturing places. 

It is difficult to faji what would be the increafed 
value of fuch land, under proper manag^ent; we 
think* we cannot be wrong in ftating, that it would 
be at leaft from fix to eight times the value to the 
proprietors;—biit of what advantage would it be 
to the publick! 

We have already eftiraated that there are . 

acret^, 
150,000 

■ft 

30,000 


120,000 


60,000 


of improveablc commons in the lower 
part of the county - 

Out of this dcduft for tsmk-fides, proper 
for planting, an^ other unfertile places 

There will iJe left for cultivation • • 

Siipptffe this be put into a rotation of three 
years tillage, and three years grafs, t^en 
there will be in tillage yearly - . - 


Survey 
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Survey of Essex, p. 9. ^ 

BY MESSRS. GRICO. 

Our Wafte Lands, including the Forefts, may be 
edimai^d at full fifteen thdufend acres; the greater 
part of which is as capable of producing com, after 
a certain time for neceff^iry improvements, as the 
adjoining lands, and would iij moft inftances, it is 
prefumed, be made profitable to the community, 
could fome method, fuch, for inftance, as palTing a 
general aft of parliament, to afcertaiii the rights of 
lords of manors, tithe-owners, and the feveral te¬ 
nants ; which, it is thought, might be done by pro¬ 
portioning the tenant’s claim to the nature and ex¬ 
tent, or annual value of his tenements, held of the 
manor to which the wafte belongs, and then enable 
the lord, who is moft frequently more enlightened, 
and better able to advance the Various expences of 
indofing and other neceffary improvements, to pur- 
ebsde thefe rights, as a jury ihould. value them, and 
thus make it worth his while to ereft farm-houfes 
and other <S6nveniencc8, as, without fome fuch power 
of purchafing, the waftes would be found in moft 
places too fmall to admit Pf as many divifions as 
there would be claims givenin, or the ground would 
be allotted .to people, unaWcJ from a want of ex- 
perience, or jwopmy, to reader little portions 
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of much fervice to the publick, or to thcmfelves. 
Or if this could be thought, in any rcfpeft, excep¬ 
tionable, if the 29th of Geo. II. c. 36, (by which the 
lords of manors are enabled, with the confent of the 
nuyor part in number and value of thofe who have 
a right of common, to kicbfc waftes for the pur- 
pofes of planting them with timber and underwood) 
were made general for all^other purpofcs, it might, 
by degrees, have the fame good effeft. 


SURVEY OF Kent, p. &8. 

BY MK. ;OHN BOr* 

The wafte lands, the neglefted woods,, and the 
impoverilhed commons, are fo many evidences of 
the necelEty and importante of fuch enquiries as the 
prefent; and the legiflatare will have abundant merit 
in fuggefting to thte proprietors and occupim of 
thefe eftates, a plan of improvement ftojn which in-, 
dividual! and* the community will derive the greatdl 
advantages. 

The commons and wafte lands of Weft-Kent form 
an extent of many thoufand acres, which at pri^t 
produce very little; though under proper fyftcms 
management they might undoubtedly be node ^ 
great value. Some,of them have a'good foil, bus 
in general they are covered with fond, gravel, or 

ftonesj 
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ihaeti Bone of tl%fe kods, haWorer, at>e totaliy 
uafiiiodadwe. Inciofua-es woald do nmdi; induilry, 
and due attcBiion to the namra! produce, and what 
has been cukivated on fimilar foHs in other places, 
would do more. Natture is a wife counfellor, and 
thofe who fellow her advice can, with the aid of art 
and Obfctvatioa, do wonders in agriculture. 


SuRVETf OT Bedfordshire, p. 26. 

BY MB* THOMAS STONE* 

* 

Of late years fcveral common fields have been 
inclofed, but fuch pariKhes have not been feleftcd for 
that porppfe, with a direft view to improved agri¬ 
culture; but in fevcral inftances, inclofures have been 
made of fisac of thofe conlmon fields, of which im¬ 
provement k the leaft t^tain, being a thin ftaple of 
foil upon very ftrong, loamy, and clayey land, whilft 
inrfevecal inllances, the fame proprietors of fuch 
comnaou fields were alfo propriet^s, of much inte- 
r^led in the improvement of other open common 
field pariflies, of mixed-foil, and light loamy natures, 
the intproymimt of which, by means of inclofing, 
have been certain. 

myfelf to be^ a lok to account 
fet’tlns iattisujtdiBary. dclB|f of paklkk. and private 
beae&'j^ahl {-amtoaly.fipthier (fefierre<epon it, that 

moll 
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mofl: of &ch ioclo&ivs mtift been broogbr 
about) irom OKitim nox.&xl^lf combined with views 
to improved agriculture, , 

In but few inftances, have we fecn improved 
fyftems of farming, adopted upon the nCw indofurcs 
which have taken place j and except Lydlington, the 
property of the Earl of Upper OlTory; Sundon, 
the property of Sir John Buchanan Riuoai,!,, 
bart. and Potton ; it does not appear, that any 
regular fyftems of funding were laid down upon the 
inclofing of land, or have been fince purfued upon 
it; but it ha&Jjeen a praftice for the perfons who 
were the tenants in the open field ftatc, to take the 
new inclofcd land at a confiderable advance of rent, 
without any knowledge or view towards improved 
agriculture, and generally without any fahitary re- 
flriftions as to managemept, or any example Or en¬ 
couragement towards good hwftjandry. No wonder 
that fuch tenants purfued profpefts of imnfediate 
gain, without any.view to future^ advantage} the 
land was cropped fucceffively with the taoft eaiutnft;- 
ing crops, it became poor and foul, and fuch proceed¬ 
ings have brought the meafure of ificlofing very 
undefervcdly into difrepute in this couhty. • 

The town of Bedford is chiefly fUrrounde#by 
common fields, the foils of which are of the moft* 
improvcabic nature by means of incItKSng, whei^ 
the barbarous praffices of ifhe cOnSnem fields 
be abolHhed, knd the foil ^plied fncct^kfolly to the 

purpofes 
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porpdcsi cf imprcwsd coUimicm. On acconnt of 
the idcinity to the town, the knd might be laid 
down in pafture, and applied to the fupport of trade 
and commerce; neverthekfs the inhabitants are under 
the ncccffity of travelling over the arable common 
fields, now let at from las. to i8s. per acre, to in- 
clofed pafture land in other parifties, at a much 
greater diftance, and of Icfs intrinfick value, where 
they rent it from 2I. to‘31. per acre; and other in. 
fiances of a fimilar nature might be adverted to. 


SuRVEV or Buckinghamshire, p. 35. 

BY MESSRS. WM. JAMES AKD JACOB MALCOM. 

From'the extent of the county, it might have been 
expefted, that a much greyer portion of Wajle Land 
would have been, met with. It does not, however, 
appear to be above 6000 acres; ^ a quantity very in- 
confidcraMe-indeed, compared t© what is found in 
other diftrkH. But even this quantity is fuificient 
to deferve an attention towards the vnclofing, culti¬ 
vating, and planting thereof; as it may be made to 
fupply wood* for fuel, for timber, &c. or, where 
more agreeable, for arable. But as the former ap¬ 
pears at prefent of more confequence thim the latter, 
inafinuch as the country every where fells fhort of 
a dSMs fuScccffion of timber, and that neceffary Mdona! 
article'reqjtiiriftg a long time to arrive at a* ftatc for 
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ufe, it be adw^e, perbaps, to apprt^wto 
the whole las near as may be) of tbefe waftes to the 
growth of timber only. Wc can import com, when 
we cannot import Englilh oak. 

It may be objefted, that inclofing the waiie lands 
would be confidered as materially affeSing a parti¬ 
cular clafs of people; but before we can agree to a 
pofition fp indefinite, and not fupported by any proof, 
let us, for a moment, take a view of the right which 
thefe people claim ro the commonage or herbage, 
and fee whether the argument will not hold diame¬ 
trically and poujtedly againft them. It will be found, 
upon a very minute enquiry, that, generally fpcaking, 
few or no perfons have a right of commonage but 
thofe who hold the land; and confequently this right, 
ah engine, belongs to the landholder. This being 
admitted, the due quantuip of each holder’s com¬ 
monage would fcarcely be worth having, provided 
each man affumed to himfelf no more than he had a 
right to do: therefore, while k is obferved, that 
perhaps yot njore than one in ten takes?this right, 
and that the tenth takes ten times his fliarej it fol¬ 
lows, that the many are icyured, and that every at¬ 
tempt at inclofures will be refifted by him who reaps 
the greateft benefit. - 

Again, it may be objeaed, that fo great an in- 
creafe as bringing the waftes into a flawse of culti^h. 
tion, will afiTea the landholder, by redocing the retk 
of land; but ibf^ofing it did, is that a confideratios 

with 
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mth thepu^Hck? Jcnd ought to be in com-^ 
pcthkm with the good that will arife from it, by 
iocreaiing the quantum of provifions of every kind, 
die prices of which it would alfo tend to reduce, to 
the Very great comfort and cafe of the lower clafs 
of people, who, in their prefent fituation, can hardly 
js-ocurc the ncct^iiries of life ? Has it been upon 
fcch narrow principles ks thefe, that this country 
has atained to its prefent height in the political 
fcalc of Europe? Certainly'not. But to remove 
every ground of fear from the land-owners on this 
head, we fay, that admitting it IhouH be the deter- 
minaion of parliament to inclofc thefe waftesj yet 
from the nature of fuch an undertaking, as well as 
from their fcveral fituations, it would be impoiTible 
that thd' yhole of them could be brought into im¬ 
mediate cultivation; and therefore the dccrcafe in the 
value of land could not prefently take place. But 
have the authority of fafis.to fay, that no fuch 
redufhon of value need at any time be apprehended, 
fitKC, it is* well known, that (generally leaking) 
the value of eftates is by no means decreafed in the 
rc^Jcfhve neighbourhoods of thofe large inclofurcs, 
wluch hat»: already taken place in the different parts 
of the kingdom. 

The only remaining objection againff inclofures 
is, th» the number of cattle, as well as Ihecp, would 
iherefay bo leffeaod; odd "duet thfr'quantky of wool 
smft iff cotafr be dmsiaiSiied, iaoe theffe who had 

before 
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before a rigla to commooage, would not be able ta 
keep fo great a number of flteep as ufual. But to 
this we anfwer,^Tha£ whatever may be the cafe ia 
other counties, yet in this we are fpeaking of, the 
quite oppolite effefts would moft probably follow; 
and for this obvious reafon, the foil of thefe waftra^ 
as .well as common fields, is flrong, and holds the 
wet, fo that cattle arc little better than ftarved; and 
the lofs annually fuflained by the rot in the fheep, 
occafioned by the wetnefs of thefe commons, is very 
great, and the wool of a very inferior quality; 
whereas the incloling the waftes and the common 
fields would be the means of draining them all, and 
would make them wholfome and dry; and even 
without taking any of the waftes into confidcration 
at all, more Ihecp and more cattle would be* kept in 
the common fields alone,, when 'inclofed, than arc 
now to be met with in the whole diftrifi! Many 
more arguments might be brought forward to fap- 
port the expediency* of inclofures; but we fliall con¬ 
tent ourfelves with one more,, and Icavt the Board 
to judge whether it be forcible or not. 

If it be true that the pcq)ulatioa of this kingdom 
is increafed to a very great degree, and that the fup- 
ply of corn of every denomination, as well as live 
ftock of all forts, be in no refpeft equal to its con- 
fumption, it muft be an objeft the fiiS Importance 
to difeover by what means' the fiqsp^ can bdft' be 
mcreafed, fo as to anfwer ail the ptirpofi» of mtemnl 
■> prefervation; 
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prefemtion; and confidering all the exilllng circum- 
ftances of our country, it is dear, upon the very 
face of things, that one principal ftep towards at¬ 
taining this end, would be the inclofing of waftes, 
rnclbfing the common fields, and removing thofe ob- 
ftades which clog the>op«rations of the fcmer. 


Survey of the County of Cambridge, p. 173. 

‘ BY MR. CHARLES VANCOVVER. 

X' 

By inclofures I underftand the wajlesy for which 
ads of parliament have been obtained for authority 
to indofe and diviefc them. Thefe in this county 
have cohfifted of interior commons and waftes of 
the diiferent parifhes, whpreon right of coramoning 
was vefted in the inhabitants of the ancient mef- 
fus^es, &c. alfo of fait marflie?, whereon the like 
right has been exercifed. Thnee inclofures within 
ten miles of hs, Sutton, Gedney, and Tidd Stj»Mary*s, 
pf the former defeription, have taken place in the 
courfe of the laft four or five years; the firft of 
about 3306 ’acres; and two of the latter defeription, 
much nearer us—^Walpole and Terrington fsdt- 
marfties; the firft confiding of about 1600 acres, 
and the laft, about 1000 acres. To fiimifh an idea 
of the qndity of dieft lands, I >wil! ftaic what f 
&ppofe th« average rent of them: " * - 


Of 
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Of Suttton, not lefs than - - - 30s. per acre. 

Of Gedncy, about ------ 20s. per acre. 

Of Tidd St. Mary’s not lefs than 30s. per acre. 

Thefe were the interior commons and wafte-lands 
of thefe parilhes. 

Of Walpole and Terrington, about 25s. per acrej 
tho falt-marflies of thfefe parilhes. 

N. B. In thefe values, the extra rents of lands, 
let for woad apd flax, are not confidered, but of the 
lands only let for the common purpofes of occupation. 

The hazardous fimation of the falt-marflies can 
alone account for the rent of them being inferior to 
that of interior commons and waftes, as their qua¬ 
lity for growing' corn is much fuperior : both thefe 
falt-marlhes produce the bell and biggeft crops I 
every faw; no part of the crops upon them' Was de- 
Itroyed by wire worms, or any other reptile, and 
their having been fo continually and immediately 
overflowed by fait ,water, previous to being em¬ 
banked, may be confidered the ^aufe of this. 

The erops on the interior commons* and waftes 
fuffered extremely by thefe at firft, and ftill continue 
to fuffer every year in a greater or lefs degree. 

Inclofures appear to increafe population; in thofe 
made above, cottages arc bflilt, which are fllled with 
families: a great proof of their cffefl in this way is, 
that the 4 abour in thofe parilhes is double what it 
was, and it is done with tbenre eafe ^thm before. 
The additional employment feems to atorafl more 

than 
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than additional affiftance, fdnjc part-of which bc- 
con^ Oationary, and thus the population is increafed. 


Survey of Hampshire, page 29. 

BT A. ANtrWi; DKlVSIt. 

Wc cannot take tfiefubjeft of waftes into confide- 
ration without exprcffing our aftonilhmcnt, that cen¬ 
tury after century (hould be fuffered to elapfe, with¬ 
out fome efficient meafureS being taken to cultivate 
the Wafte Lands of this kingdom, particularly thofe 
iielonging to the crown, When it is a'Very clear cafe, 
that, if they were properly managed, they would 
produce fufficicnt to pay a very cohfidcrable part of 
the intereft of the national debt. 

In treating of this fubjeft wc do not mean to con¬ 
fine oorfdvcr. to this county, as the fame argument 
will hold good in every part of the kingdom; and 
aidtough there is a vaft quantity in Hamplhirc, yet 
we ajqjrehcnd more'will be fonhd in other counties, 
particulady in the adjoining county of DorfCt, which 
now literally produces nothing but heath, befides 
the downs,*' which are but little better. Surely, 
then, it is a natkmal confideratioU, and no more time 
ought «> be loft, without purfuirig fuch means as 
will obtain fo defirablc an' end, the execution of 
whkb, docs' not apjjear to,us to be attended with 
many difficufties; indeed none' but what may be ca- 
fily formotmted. 


A GENERAL 
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A GENERAL A-cx OE PARLIAMENT iiught em¬ 
power conuniffioners to ac^oll the rights of individuals, 
and make allotments accordingly, as in common in- 
clofure bills j the whole management of which might 
be under the commiJEonefs of the land revenue, 
who are fully competent to the fubje£f, having al¬ 
ready furveys and reports upcm mt^, if not all, the 
crown lands and forefts in the kingdom. As foon 
as private claims are adjufted, the remainder of 
courfe will belong to government} and it requires 
very little argument to prove, that it will produce 
an immenfe income to the nation, for there is fcarce* 
an acre but will produce fomething coniiderable. 
The richeft may be applied to agriculture, and the 
reft for plantingi Land in its prefent ftatc not worth 
a {hilling per acre, will produce good firs, whkb, if 
only reckoned at fire-wood price, will yield a won¬ 
derful profit} but they will produce much more, as 
we can afeertainj from^repcated obfervations and ex¬ 
periments, that fir of’Englifh growth ia nearly as 
good as foreign, for rough ufes, fuch as jbifis, raf¬ 
ters, girders, &c. which is the grand confumption. 

We do not expeft to produce fine clean deals, 
but thofe arc a very fmall part in comparison of the’ 
wholci Surely, then, if we 'can fupply oUrfclvCs, ■ 
from our pooreil land, with a fuffici^y of fir timber-« 
for home confumption, without being at the enor¬ 
mous expence of importing itlrom abroad, we are 
guilty of the grofieft negicfi in not doing it, and 

VOL. VIII. X more 
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more particulariy, as we do not retum goods, but 
hard cafh ia lieu of it, which muft be a conftant 
drain to this country. 

What we have hitherto faid Upon this fubje^l, 
relates to the wafte lands belonging to government. 
We ftiall now briefly ftatc our opinion on that which 
is private property, of which there is an immanfe 
quantity throughout this kingdom. The fame ar* 
gurocnt will nearly apply to this as to. the other, ex¬ 
cepting that it is, in general, poor land^ in which 
cafe, the general obfervation is, that it produces no- 
thing when inclofed. This argumen^may hold good 
when applied to agriculture, but cannot with refpeft 
to planting, as we can ealily prove, that each acre, 
at the end of twenty-five year§, will yield at leaft 
lool. worth of timber and fire-wood, fnppofing the 
whole cut down at that period; or if properly thin¬ 
ned, the remainder will continue to improve in the 
lame proportion. We Ihonld therefore hope, the 
great advantages arifing therefrom would be a fuffi- 
cient inducement to gentlemen poflefilng that fpecks 
of propm^, to porfue it upon an extenfive fcalej 
Indeed we cannot conceive that any gentleman can 
lit down eafy, and fay he has difeharged his duty to 
his fiimily, when he is confeious he has neglected to 
purfue thofe. mcafures, which in a few years would 
incrcafe his property fo amazingly. 

Under this aracl^ we Ihall mention commonable 
land, which belongs to the parilhiooers in general, 

which. 
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which, being unincl0fed, may be cdnfidercd as very 
little better than the wafte land before-mentionedi 
as it is felf-evident, that cultivated land wilh produce 
more than that which is totally uncultivated, and 
left for nature to purfue het own courfej and with 
this difadvantage, that evfcry one is endeavouring to 
exhauft it of every valuable produiHon, without pay¬ 
ing the lead; attention to tfs fuppoit and improve¬ 
ment. The-very ftagle itfclf does not even cfcapc 
its ungenerous neighbour. All this would be ealily 
remedied by a general inclosure bill, which 
would reduce’the expence of inclofures, and would 
be a fpur to that improvement. Perhaps it may be 
faid, that inchftng emmons -rnttld decreafe the number 
vf Jheepi thereby injure the produce of naq/tl; but 

this objeftion will not hold good, when it is confi- 
dcred, that every acre ofland that is cultivated will 
produce double the number of Iheep cw other cattle 
to that which is not cultivated; and we apprehend 
there are few farmers, who are not already con¬ 
vinced ttiat the greater the number of (hcep they 
can conveniently keep, tlie more advantageous it is 
to themfelves; and of courfe, if there be a greater 
quantity of land cultivated, the greater will be the 
ftock of ftieep, and other cattle. 

The following are the principal wafte lands in the 
county of Hants, excldfive of the foi<^, which are 
particularly deferibed in this report. 

L 2 Eajl - 
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near Newbury,.contains about 1200 
acres; it is principally fed with young cattle, and 
fome few horfes are bred there, but the horfes are 
of little value; a few good cows, however, are bred. 
—This would make good arable land, and fome part 
good meadow; if inclofed, would be worth about 
7s. 6d. per acre; at prefent it is of very little value, 
as there is no timber. Jhe Bifliop of Winchefter 
is lord of the manor. 

King's-Clear contains about 1000 acres, upon 
which young cattle of a good fort are now bred. If 
this were inclofed it would make gcf 5 d convertible 
land either for the plough or for feeding; but prin¬ 
cipally for feeding, and would be worth about 15s. 
per acre. 

There is a confiderablc quantity of wafte lands 
adjoining the above comihon, which continue thro’ 
the county towards Berkfliire. 

KroxfieUl Barnet-Common, cdmtaiuing near 1000 
acres, at ptsfent produces very little, but if inclofed 
would be worth 8s. or los. per acre. * The parilh- 
ioners have wiflied to have it inclofed, but upon ap¬ 
plication to the lord of the manor, who has the great 
tithes, he refufes to have an allotment of land in 
lied of thofc tithes, for which reafon the inclofurc, 
at prefent, we underftand, is dropt. 

’ At Botley, near Sonthanipton, is a conflderablc 
traft of land, about 7000 or 8000 acres, of which 
, a great 
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a great part is very ufeful land for cultivation, and 
fome parts very fit for plantations of firs, timber, and 
underwood. It now produces very little, but if in- 
clofed would be worth about los. per acre. 

Waltham-Chace contains about 2000 acres,'belong¬ 
ing to the Bilhop of Winchcfter, which, if properly 
atfended to, would produce a great quantity of fine 
timber; and a ronfiderabk part would make fine 
pafture and meadow l^nd, which would be worth at 
Icaft 20 s. per acre. There is alfo a confidcrable 
quantity ot good corn land, which would be worth 
from I os. to 1*2$. per acre. 

Bagshot-Heath contains a very confidcrable traft 
of land, the greater part of which is in Surry; upon 
a rough calculation, between 2 and 3000 acres may 
be in this county. It is principally of a very light 
fandy foil, and produces very little. If plantations 
of firs were made, they would thrive well, and 
come profitable. * • 

The total quantity of wafte lands inJiants, cx- 
clufive of the forefts, but including 5,675 acres in 
the Ifle of Wight, is fuppofcd to be 104,845 acres. 


Survey oa the County of Dvrham, p, 4^, 

BY MR. JOSSJfB CRANOSK. 

The Wi^e Lands arctittfatad moftly in the Wcftati' 
parts of the county, and may, by pobable conjcc- 

tnre. 
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ture, amount to 130,000 acres,, and being of difFe- 
rcnt quaUtics, arc capable of various improvements; 
much may be converted into arable, much into paf- 
turc, much into woodrland; and even of the moffes, 
it would be found that many might be drained, and 
the reft not left unufeful for the produftion of peat. 
Lime, of an excellent quality, is at hand; and altlfo’ 
the frequency of heavy Ihowers in the Wellern 
parts, may endanger corn by lodging it, ^c. yet the 
culture of rape, turnips, and potatoes, for all of 
yrhich in many parts it is well adapted, would 
produce immediate profit, and prepare the land for 
being laid down to permanent grafs. Within the 
laft thirty years, large quantities of wafte lands in 
the lo^er parts of the county have been inclofed; 
and it is certain, that the refulting advantages, in 
regard to improvement in quantity and quality of 
pr/klucc, ftock, rent, and increafe of population, 
have been, and edntinue to be very confiderable. It 
is impoffibk to treat this fubjeft of waftes, without 
lamenting that in fomc of the rich parts of the county, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the capital of 
it, large quantities of land fhould ftill lie totally de¬ 
prived of the benefit of cultivation, In commons; 
an^ that a^acem inclofares, by being to the 
perveffe cuftom of intev-common, be prevented from 
that degree of fertiliaadeta fo whkh the eafy oppor¬ 
tunity of {procuring ntanute, ia moft cafes, would 

certainly 



certainly foon carry the improvement of them; io 
their prefent ftate, little or no ben^t is derived to 
any perfon whatever, intitled either to common, olr 
inter-common, from the ufe of them. By an aft of 
parliament palTed about twenty years ago, for di¬ 
viding 'Ehet-Moor^ and for extinguishing alt right of 
common in certain inclofed inter-common lands, it was 
enafted, that the lauds fubjeft to intercommon fhajl 
be discharged therefrom, tn the proprietors thereof 
paying an equivalent? to be afeertained by the cotUr 
milfioners under the faid aft. Their adjudications 
were executed without any difficulty, and with ge¬ 
neral approbation. 


Survey of the North-Ridino of Yorkshire, 

P. I20.'W-BY*MR. TUKE, JUN. 

Though this riding poffcffes fome extenfive gpen 
arable fields, yet upon the whole the quantity is not 
large, and ^ey are in fome degree annually Iclicning 
by inclofures under afts of parliament, and would 
leffen ftill more rapidly, but for the great cxpcncc 
of ot^aining thofe afts, * • 

The improvements made upon open fields, #ad 
waftes after inclofure, has been very great, princi- 
pally by the adoption of the turnip and clover huf- 
bandry; and by the* ctiltwation of artificial grafies, 
the ftock has greatly kcreafed in utuubprsy and 

ftiU 
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ftill more fo in valvic; and the crops of corn ren¬ 
dered fo mneh fuperior to what they were when the 
fiel^'wm in their open ftate, and fallowing was 
prafdled, that there is nearly as much com grown 
as whai the whole was arable. 

By inclofing wafte lands, large trafts of very con- 
fiderable value are brought into culture, on which 
is reared or maintained a much more valuable ftock 
than when they were in Iheir original ftate, befides 
producing much corn, and increafing the quantity of 
labour. 


Survey of Derbyshire, p. 33. 

BY MR. THOMAS BROWN. 

Within the laft fifteen years, I believe that above 
one-fourth part of the whole county of Derby has 
been inclofed—the two diftrifts ^hich I have deno¬ 
minated fertile and Ivuj peak^ arc ‘almoft entirely in- 
cloled) the Mgh peak remains a field In many places 
for that improvement. The advantages arifing from 
inclofing jye very great, both to the owner and the 
community; the advantage to the owner being in 
fomc meafure governed by the nature of the foil, 
the quantity of wafte, . and expence that attends the 
indofure and making roads. Some inclofures within^ 
the laft fifteen years, I bave'bem told, have nearly 
doubled the rental. Immediately on being inclofixi 

the 
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the rents advance between a third and a fifth. The 
increafc of the com does not feem to be in this pro¬ 
portion, for ufually bn being inclofed much of the 
land is laid down under mtificial graffes, lefs plough¬ 
ed, fewer fallows are made, and more of green 
crops are introduced into* the fyftem of hulbandry. 
The quantity of the general produce, however, cer¬ 
tainly increafes in a greater groportion that the rent; 
for by inclofing, the caj)ital employed by the farmer 
is confiderably increafed, and I think it deraonftrablc 
that the more capital a farmer employs in the ma¬ 
nagement of his farm, the greater quantity of pro¬ 
duce he carries to market for the ufe of the com¬ 
munity. The ftock on an inclofed farm undoubtedly 
improves; for, no longer fubjeft to the cuftoms of 
the place, every farmer is at liberty to coiffult his 
own judgment in the ^improvement of his cattle; 
and experience fttews that the ftock in the inclofnres 
is generally better than that in the common fields. 
The nature and fize of the inclofures feem to be well 
underftoad by the men who have been “employed; 
in general, they have very judicioufly adapted the 
fize of the field to the fize of the farm; and if I 
might be allowed to offer a hint for future inclofures, 

\ k would be, to confult as much as poffible the natum 
W the foil, and to place the fences, as near as may 
^ on the fpot where the nature of the foil changes. 

I know it cannot always be •done; but I certainly 
ibould recommend the facrificing of a ftraight hedge; 

to 
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to attain the acquifition of haying the foil in each 
field of one nature, or as nearly fo as it is poffiblc 
to attain that point: many farms labour under in- 
convenicncics in this rcfpeft j for where a field of ao 
acres confifts of foil fit to graze, and foil only capa¬ 
ble of rearing young ftocb, the difadvantage muft be 
apparent to every one; and in arable fields the dif¬ 
advantage is ftill greater, for the culture and crop¬ 
ping that fucceeds beft on clay is not by any means 
the beft that can be adopted on a gravel. 


Survey of the County of Dumfries, p. 55. 

MR. BRYCE JOHNSTON. 

Fortfierly there were fevcral commons (or com. 
monttes as they are called) in this county. But, 
fome years ago, the greater part of them were di¬ 
vided among the furrounding heritors, (proprietors 
of land) in proportion to the fcrvitudcs, which the 
dominant tenements had upon the commas, for the 
years of the Icfflg prefeription, according to the law 
of Scotland. Though this law is much more favour¬ 
able for the divifion of conunons, than that of Eng- 
bmd, yet the length of time and expence of a procefs 
for divifion of commons arc fo great, efpetfially 
when the parties in the procefs are numerous, that 
in fi»ne inftances herhbrs' might purchafe as much 
land of equal quality, for linle more monqr than the 

cxpcnce 
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cxpcnce of the divifion. There arc ftill a few com- 
mons; but the mo^l of thefc belong to fome of the 
royal boroughs j and the divifion of them is pre-^ 
vented chiefly by the nature of their charters, or the 
jarring views and difpofitions of the burgcflTcs, 

In fome parts of North*Britain, and in very many 
of*South-Britain, commons fttll continue. So ftrong 
are the old habits which men have formed from ge¬ 
neration to generation, and fo very difficult is it to 
make illiterate or unthinking men change thefc, even 
when, like all bad habits, they are equally difgraceful 
and hurtful t» therafeives, that it is much caficr to 
point out a method of improving commons highly 
advantageous to the publick and to the private pro* 
prietor, than it is to perfuade thefc men, cither to 
embrace or acquiefee in that mode of imprhVeraent. 
Commonage is fo inimical to all improvement of 
land, and a fource of fuch perpetual contention even 
to thofe perfons who arc fo ^eafonably attaclsed 
to it, that thopgh many methods of correfting the 
prefent mods of commonage might be f^ggefted, np 
one of them would be beneficial, permanent, or ge- 
perally acceptable, to the perfons who oppofc the 
divifion of commons. 

In my humble opinion, a generai parUa^ 
tnStt for ihe divifion of ali commons^ both in South 
and North-Britain, ffiould be pafled. It (hould fiji 
a method of divifion expeBittous, cheap, and perfefrly 
cquiteblc and fair to every perfpn who hath a right 

in 
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to attain the acquHition of haying the foil in each 
field of one nature, or as nearly fo as it is pofTible 
to attain that point: many farms labour under in- 
convcniencics in this refpeft; for where afield of ao 
acres confifts of foil fit to graze, and foil only capa¬ 
ble of rearing young ftoch, the difadvantage muft be 
apparent to every one; and in arable fields the dif¬ 
advantage is Hill greater, for the culture and crop» 
ping that fucceeds beft on clay is not by any means 
the beft that can be adopted on a gravel. 


Survey of the County or Dumfries, p. 55. 

MR. BRYCE JOHNSTON. 

FoiUdcrly there were fevcral commons (or c<«n« 
intmtms as they are called) in this county. But, 
fomc years ago, the greater part of them were di, 
vWed among the furrounding heritors, (proprietors 
of land) in proportion to the feryitudes, which the 
dominant tenements had upon the common, for the 
years of the Icmg prefeription, according to the law 
of Scotland, Though this law is much more favour¬ 
able for the divifion of commons, than that of Eng, 
hnd, yet the length of time and expence of a procefs 
for divifion of commons arc fo great, efpedially 
when the parties in the procefs arc nmnerous, that 
hi fi»nc inftances herhbrs imght pnrehafe as much 
land of equ^ quality, for linle more money than the 
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cxpence of the divifion. There arc ftill a few com¬ 
mons; but the mo^ of thefe belong to fome of the 
royal boroughs; and the divifion of them is prc» 
vented chiefly by the nature of their charters, or the 
jarring views and difpofitions of the burgefles. 

In fome parts of Norih'Britain, and in very many 
of<South-Britain, commons ftill continue. So ftrong 
are the old habits which men have formed from ge¬ 
neration to generation, and fo very difficult is it to 
make illiterate or unthinking men change thefe, even 
when, like ill bad habits, they are equally difgraceful 
and hurtful t® themfclves, that it is much eaficr to 
point out a method of improving commons highly 
advantageous to the publick and to the private pro» 
prietor, than it is to perfuade thefe men, cither to 
embrace or acquiefee in that mode of imprbVement, 
Commonage is fo inimical to all improvement of 
land, and a fource of fuch perpetual contention even 
to thofe perfons who are fo unreafonably attaclted 
to it, that though many methods of correfring the 
prefait mode of commonage might be f^ggefted, nq 
one of them would be beneficial, permanent, or ge¬ 
nerally accepuble, to the perfons who pppofe the 
divifion of commons. 

In my humble opinion^ a general ail of parUa-, 
nUtt for the divifion of all commons^ both in South 
and North-Britain, ffiould be pafled. It ihould fiit 
a method of divifion expeSitfous, cheap, mtd pcrfefrly 
cquiublc and lair to every petfpn who hath a right 

in 
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in the common. When a common is divided, every 
pcrfon fiiould be allowed to improve his own part 
of it in the beft way he can or will. His own intc* 
reft, in forty-nine inftances out of fifty, would foon 
lead him to promote the publick good, by making 
his own lands produce to ‘himfelf the greateft crops 
at the moft moderate cxpence. It might be for the 
advantage of the individuals, and of the publick at 
large, to give direftions, and feme pecuniary or ho¬ 
norary afiiftance, in different parts of the kingdom, 
to a few publick-fpirited and liberal-minded propri¬ 
etors, or tenants, of fome of thefe divided commons, 
that, by their example and the riclinefs of their 
crops, they may lead on to improvements the other 
proprietors and tenants of the divided waftes, 


Survey of Staffordshire, p. 66, 

^ BY MR. ■». PITT. 

The wafips and unimproved fands of this county 
are very confiderable, and certainly, ih the prclent 
flate of population, their cultivation and improve¬ 
ment is very much a national objeft. The moft ex- 
tenfive waftes, or uncultivated fpots In the county 
arc, ^eedwood-foreft, Cannock-heath, and Su^n- 
Coldficldj befides a great number of commonPof 
Icfs extent, and fome confiderfcble trafls in the moor¬ 
lands and elfewhere, appropriated and incipfed, but 
not improved, 

, • Needwood- 
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Ncedwood*foreft is a moft intereftiag fpat. Here 
near 10,000 acres of one of the fincft foils of the 
kingdom lie in a ftate of nature, wild and romantick! 
beautiful in the eye of the fox-hunter aud the fportf- 
man. But, confidcring the ftate of population and 
confumption of landed prgduce, its continuance in 
its .prefent ftate is certainly indefenfible upon any 
found principle of general policy. Here the war* 
biers of the wood chaunt forth their mellifluent notes, 
and the herds of deer "range at will over the plain, 
or through the thicket. The fox, and the badger 
burrow on ih^ declivity of the deep glen, the rabbit 
on the fandy hill, and the hare hides itfelf in the 
thicket. The woodcock, the fnipe, the pheafant, 
and the partridge, abound in profufion; but all often 
difturbed by their tyrant mafter—man. 

The natural difpofition^ of this extenfive foreft 
comprehends a great and beautiful variety of afpeft. 
Gradual eminences and eafy vales, with meajj- 
dering rills, and now and then a bolder and more 
abrupt f^ell, form the general feature of-the foreft: 
a fit fubjeft for any degree of improvement by hu¬ 
man art and induftry. In the northern parts, par¬ 
ticularly within Marchington woodlands^ the afpeft 
is bolder. Here the foreft is compofed of deep 
furrounded by abrupt precipices; impraftica* 
ble to the plough, but happily well clothed With 
wood, amongft which Ih® flfiut native oak, young, 
luxuriant, and of vigorous growth, is in great abund¬ 
ance. 
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ailcc» On a level with the fummit of thefe preci¬ 
pices is a broad upland furface, capable of being 
converted to corn or pafture land of a firil-rate 
quality. 

The fwells or hills of this foreft arc very generally 
compofed of immcnfe beds of fed or white marl, the 
colour fometiraes changing fuddcnly, fo that in a 
finall diftance they arc as diftinft as can be conceived. 
This marl, of a friable mouldering texture, continues 
from the very furface to many yards in depth. In 
fome of the inclofed land adjoining, particularly Ad- 
dcrley-park farm, it is the fame, and both colours 
have been ufed promifcuoufly for marling land with 
equally good effefi:; and very probably the white 
may contain the greater proportion of calcareous 
earth. ‘ The white loamy furface is alfo equally pro* 
duftive of com or pafture with the red, and equally 
eftcamed by the farmer. This white marl I had 
never obferved before. The foreft is ftocked with 
deer, homed cattle, and horfesj but no fheep are 
fuffered to Teed on it. The fuppofed.ftock may be 
’about, tllree thoufand deer, and three thoufand of 
all the other kinds in furamer, but much fewer in 
winter. The keeping of the 3000 horfes and horned 
cattle, charged at 12s. per head for the fummering, 
amounting to 1800 pounds, or about 4s. per acr% is 
all the advantage that a neighbouring very intelli* 
gent farmer fuppofes the “TJublick derive from this 
traft, the deer not being managed in any fyftcm for 

the 



the publick advantage, or for the fupply of fubfift- 
ence and cmi^oyment for the bulk of mankind. I 
fliall add for them to the above account one Hulling 
per acre, and five (hillings per acre as the total value 
of the foreft to the publick in its prefent ftatc. 

I eftimate the capital .employed in flocking the 
foreft at 5I. per head upon 3000 in number, or 
15,oool. Although thefe not being continually k^t 
there, cannot wholly be called foreft flock, yet I w 31 
fuppofe that which bught to be taken off on this 
account to be made good by advantages arifing from 
the deer. Xhe amount of capital employed in ftock« 
ing the foreft will then amount to 15,000!., or about 
il. I2S. 6d. per acre, and its value to the publick 
in its prefentjftate as land about 3300!. per annum. 

The extent of the foreft, by an ancient flirvcy 
alluded to by the comn^oners of crotm lands in 
their laft examination of .iit, is nine thoufand two 
hundred and twenty acres j of this, in cafe of intlo- 
fure, I will fuppof* 1000 acres ought to be referved 
for wood-lapd. This may be done abdut the glens 
and impracticable fpots, and in other places wheffe 
thriving oaks arc the moft promifing; there they 
ought to be fenced off, and referved in clamps mid 
coppices, which would be both an ornament to the 
country, and a nurfery for ftout oak timber. Two 
hundred and twenty acres I will fuppofe occupied 
by the lodges, and other final! inclofures. This Is 
■already in an improved ftatc; 8000 acres will-theQ 

remain 
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remain for improvement. The moment thst theih 
(hall have been inclofed^ and buildings for occupa'* 
tiph erefled on them, they will be worth for a term 
as many guineas per annum, and would be improved 
to a higher value. The amount of capital employed 
in fuch improvement in bpildings, inclofure, crops, 
ftock, &c. might on this rich land be 20I. per acre* 
Deduft the prefent capital, il. 12s. 6d. per acre, re¬ 
mains increafe 18I. 7s. 63 . per acre; which, upon 
8000 acres, adds 147,600!. to the national capital. 
By improving this trail, the increafed annual pro- 
duft would probably be five pounds.per acre, or 
40,000!. per annum. 

Cannock-Heath is the moft extenfive wafte in this 
county, but its extent cannot be eafily determined 
with accuracy; 1 eftimate it at about forty fquare 
miles, or upwards of 25,000 acres. Large trails of 
lapd on the North and Weft parts of this wafte con- 
fyi.pf a good light foil, adapted to the turnip and 
barley culture: the Eaft and South parts are a colder 
gravelly foil;>in many places covered wjth heath to 
a yaft extent; yeti have no doubt but the whole 
may be brought into cultivation^ and that fome of 
our inclofed land now under cultivation is not at all 
of a fuperior quality to this wafte. 

Stttton-CMjield is alfo a very extenfive wafte, of 
no other ufe but as a ihcep-walk, or rabbit-warrenj 
diat part of it in Staffordfhire contains, according 
to an eftimate by a^very intelligent refident near the 

fpot* 
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fpoc, about 6500 acres; and he fuppofes the addi¬ 
tional wafte land between Litchfield and Birmingham, 
including Bromwich-heath, Aldridge-common, Wal- 
fal-wood, Wittington-heath, and Weeford-hills, will 
raife the amount of Sutton-Coldfield to ten thoufand 
acres: their value in theii« prefenc ftate amounts,'by 
hi« information, to ts. fid. per acre; and if inclofcd 
would rife to 1 os. fid. per acre for the firft twenty- 
one years, apd afterwards be greater. The other 
principal nvajles in the county are thofe of Swindon, 
Wombor;i, and near Stewpdney, in the South; 
Morredge, Wetlcy-moor, Stancon-moor, flollingtoiv 
heath, Caverfwall-cominou, in the North. In other 
parts of the county we find Calf-heath, Effiugton- 
woodj Snead-comnion, Wyrley and Pelfall commons 
Tirley, Afliley, and Maer heaths; Swinnertbn, Tit- 
tenfor, and Shelton heaths;' Houlton; Milwich, 
Hardwick, and Fradfwell commons, and many others; 
and upon a retrofpe^ of the whole, I cannot pul 
our prafticable wafte lands, or fuch as are capable of 
being bsought into cultivation, at lefs than 100,000 
acres. Their prefent value as fliecp-walks amounts' 
to 3s. per acre per annum: their, value inclofed, and 
after one round of cultivation, (tithe free) will' 
amount’to 15s. per acre,and improve by inclofure ana‘' 
cultivation, twelve killings per acre, or fixty thoufand 
pounds per annum. The prefent capital or value of 
ftock belonging to fuch laftd maybe eftimated at 10s. 
per acre, or 50,000!. the capitafiof the "fend; the 
v'OL. VIII. M capital^ 
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capital of the land, when inciqfed and cultivated, 
including buildings, fences, crops, live ftock, imple¬ 
ments and furniture, would amount to 15I. per acre, 
or one million five hundred thoufand pounds. 

The addition'to the national capital, by fuch gene¬ 
ral inclofure and improvement in this county, would 
amount to one million four hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds. This land alfo^ would make many farms, 
which, with a due proportion of labourers’tenements, 
would employ a population of twenty thoufand perfons^ 
children and families included, in cultivation and 
other occupations connefted and dependent there¬ 
upon; would furnifli food for double that number, 
and would maintain alfo at leafl: double the prefent 
number of fheep, if fheep ftock Ihould become the 
chief objeft, independent of other ftock, which at 
prefent draws no nourilhment or fubfiftence from 
this traft. Thofe farms alfo would produce a pro¬ 
portion of corn: the wool alfq of the flieep might 
be increafed in weight, and improved in quality, by a 
due attention to rams and breeding ftock. A general 
inclofure and improvement by cultivation of all the 
wajies in the kingdom would by greatly increajing the 
national capital, and have a proportionable effedl upon 
the revenue', and it is aflonifhing that the colonization of 
dijiant countries Jhould have been fo muth encouraged, 
while the cultivation of our own country remains fo 
far from being finifhed'or'petfe&ed. 


StJRVEY 
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Survey of Worcestershire, p. 17. 

nr MR. W. POMEROY. 

The wq/?e lands in this county contain, at a very 
low computation, from 10 to 20,000 acres: the me¬ 
dium 15,000. They are m general depaftured by a 
miferable breed of Iheep, belonging to the adjacent 
cottag jrs and occupiers, placed there for the fake 
of their fleeces, the njeat of which feldom reaches 
the market, a third fleece being moftly the laft re¬ 
turn they live to make. 

Moll of tRe common, or wafte land, is capable 
of being converted into tillage of the firft; quality; 
of this defcription Malvern Chace, extending fame 
thoufand acres^ and enriched by the foil and ^manure 
waflied down from the extenfive Iheep-walks on the 
adjoining hills, and above*all well fupplied with the 
waters of the numerous fprings, ftands foremoft; 
nor is there in this tounty (rocks excepted) a part 
not acceflible to tRe plough, but woqjd produce 
moft e:«:elleftt timben As to the prefent mode of 
commonage^ it is fo radically bad as not to admit of im¬ 
provement ^ without a total alteration. 

Survey of Monmouthshire, p. 24. 

BY MR. JOHN FOX. 

The quantity of rich land iying in commons on the 
raarflies is very confiderable. Greenmoor, it is fup- 

M 2 pofed. 
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pofed, contains about 500 acres; Caldecott about 
800 acres; thefe are the two principal commons. 
There are feveral other commons, fome of them ex- 
tenfive trafts, lying near to the town of Monmouth, 
in the way to Chepftow', that might be converted 
into fine arable and pafturdand, if inclofed-, and alfo 
upon the hills there is much wafte land, to the 
amount of many thoufand acres^ that fome parts of, 
at Icaft, might be brought into a ftate of cultivation, 
and become much more beneficial, being at prefent 
in a ftate of nature. 


Survey of Flintshire, p. 2. 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 

Although fmall portions of the wajle lands have 
lately been divided and inclofed, yet there are many 
thoufand acres JiiU left in their original ftate^ which 
are very capable of being convefted into arable and 
pafture lands. And, although all the wafte knds or 
commons in North-Wales are denominated moun¬ 
tains, yet many of them are as level as a bowling- 
green; and in this county they are, in general, not 
more hilly than the arable lands, nor is the foil in¬ 
ferior in quality, where it is as well cultivated. In 
Flintfliire, the commons arq^ depaftured by flieep, 
black cattle, horfes, aiid * affes, belonging to the 
neighbouring tenants, from which no poITible advan¬ 
tage 
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cage can be derived, as the poor animals, kept in this 
almofl ftarved ftate, can never improve; on the con¬ 
trary, the lofs fuftained by death throughout North- 
Wales is incredible. There are many farmers, 
who, rather than rilk their ftock on the commons, 
fell their privilege at the paltry fura of 4d. per head 
for flueep during the feafon, and for other cattle in 
proportion. The expence of improvement cannot 
be great, jnclofing and draining being, the chief 
things required. Coal and lime-ftone are got in 
abundai;ce, and at an eafy rate. An acre can be well 
limed for 3k fterling, and lime, of all manures, is the 
befl for land of this defcription. 


Survey of Anglesey, p. 20V 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 

The copmons, pt wafte lands, are computed at 
5,000 acres, andnro divifion of them is as yet pro- 
pbfed.v They are depaftured chiefly b^’ fliecp, and 
fome of tliem are inclofed, not with a defign to im¬ 
prove the commons, but to prevent thofe poor ftarved 
looking animals from committing depfedations upon 
the adjacent fields. 

The grcateft improvements that can be made on 
the wafte lands, are, in. my opinion, to inclefe and 
plant them; the thinnings cf which, in a few years, 
would not only produce a great deal of fuel, but 

alfo« 
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alfo paling for the proteftion of fences, article 
very much wanted; likewife, would afford flielter to 
the fields, and in time become very valuable to the 
proprietor. 


Survey of Carnarvonshire, p. i6. 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 

All the mountains in Caefnarvonlhire, and alfo 
fome pans of the low ground on the Weft fide of 
the county, are commons j the mountains are chiefly 
depaftured by Iheep, and the low grounds by black 
cattle. Although it is a practice in this county, 
amongft the tenants, to meet annually, and to de¬ 
termine what is the proper number of ftieep which 
each ought to fend to the mountains, (which is re¬ 
gulated according to the extent or fizc of his farm,) 
yet«-this does not prevent them,from being almoft 
always over-ftocked; and rathe* than run the riik 
of their ftodk being ftarved, many fell, thek privi¬ 
lege at 4d. per head for the feafon, which is com¬ 
monly from May, when they are driven up, until 
Michaelmas, when they are brought down. 

Although the mountains in many places are rocky 
and bare, yet there are a vaft number which are 
green, and would afford excellent pajiure, were they 
private property, and inclofed', which would prevent 
them from being over-ftocked. 


Survey 
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Survey of Montgomeryshire, p. 12. 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 

Full one half of Montgomeryfliire, I was informed, 
confifts of wajie lands^ Of commons^ which are chiefly 
4 epa{lured by Iheep, and innumerable ponies, with 
a few cattle; and here, as in other Welch counties, 
the commons are all dencftninated mountains} altho’ 
fome extenfive trafts are to be feen, as far- as the 
eye can r .-ach, without the obftruftion of a hill of 
any confeqijfncc. Thefe might be converted into 
good arable land, (were the prefent mode of com¬ 
monage correfted) but at prefent are lying in a ftate 
of nature, without the veftige of a tree or fence to 
fcreen them from the blafts to which they, are now 
expofed. After a divijion has taken place, {which., 
for the good of the country at large^ I hope is not far 
dijlant,) the firfl: thing to be attended to, in the^im- 
provement of lan^ of this defcription, is draining; 
and th£ next, fulEcient fepces and plagtations, laid 
out judicioufly, fo as to afford proper {belter to the 
fields. Then crops might be raifed that would amply 
repay the expence of improvement. Jn converfing 
with fome gentlemen in this county, about impro¬ 
ving wafte lands, in the manner I have now deferibed, 
they treated the idea with ridicule, as being chime¬ 
rical and too expenfit^., That there are fome lands 
incapable of being improved, or rather, that the 

proper 
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proper method of improving them has not yet been 
difeovered* I will not deny. But the objeftions ftated 
againft. the improvement of wafte lands in Montgo- 
mcrylhire were, that they were bleak, and in many 
places abounded withmofs and heath. Their bleak- 
nefs may be eafily accounted for, from the total want 
of plantations and fences; and as to the raofly lands, 
I have only to appeal to the improvera nts made by 
Edward Corbet, efq; m the adjoining county of 
Merioneth, to whom the geiftlemen in this county 
ought to be very much obliged for his exertions, 
would they but profit by them. When he firft began 
to improve his moffy dr turbary lands, his neighbours 
looked upon him as a madman, and treated his fcheme 
with the utmoft ridicule; notwithftanding which he 
now draws fifty per cent, per annum for the money 
laid out, which is the fame qs buying an eftate at two 
years purchafe. Many other inftances might be 
given, were it neceflary, where mofs has been highly 
improved; and as rivers and rivulets abound in this 
county, the*flooding of the mofly lanc^ might be 
praftifed after being properly drained; wdiich would 
be attended with great fuccefs. 

It is a fa£t well afeertained, that the watering of 
heathy ground foou deftroys the heath, and that 
abundance of fweet healthy grafs is produced. There 
are many places in Scotland, where the land is now 
inclofed and cultivated, »that'formerly prefented a 
more barren appearance than a great part of the 

wafte 
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wafte lands in Montgomeryfliire, and pays well for 
the expence of improvement. The commons in this 
county are ' i townfhip';, and the landmarks are well 
known. i'lie fhephcrds occafionally pay them a 
vifit to pn vent the animals from rambling, or going 
beyond tl _*ir limits, which indeed very feldom hap¬ 
pens, except in the I'pring months, when the mares 
are in feafon; W'hen it is abfolutely impoflible to 
keep them wuhin their own bounds, and is therefore 
very rarely attempted; but fo foon as that is over, 
they come back to the grounds on which they ufed to 
pafture, as if 4 >y inftinft. The ponies live conftantly 
on the mountains, until they arc old enough for the 
market, and a number of wedders alfo winter there, 
(which are looked after by fome cottagers which 
refide on the borders of the commons) neither of 
which are allowed any other food than what they 
can gather, and confequently many ftarvc in hard 
winters. • 


Survey op Merionethshire, p. to. 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. • 

T’'e wafte lands in Merionethlhire are of very con- 
fiderable extent, and by embanking and draining in 
fome places, and by draining alone in others, might 
be converted into fine pafture, or hay lands; the 

precarioufiiefs 
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precarloufnefs of the weather being much againft 
the raifing of corn crops. There are about 600 
acres, in the neighbourhood of Torvin, adjoining 
the property of Mr. Corbet, of which, 300 acres 
are peat or turf, 200 fand, and too ftrong clay, 
which are not at prefent worth 6d. per acre; but, by 
being embanked and drained, might be made worth 
20s. per acre, at leaft. Upon the river Dovey there 
are 500 acres private property, not now worth 5s. 
per acre, but, by embanking hnd draining, might be 
made worth 2I. per acre j and I was informed the 
whole expence would not exceed jooh 

At Traeth-Mawr and Traeth-Byehar, there are 
about 4000 acres, which are common, and capable 
of the higheft improvement, by embanking and 
draining. Harlach-Marfli, confiding of about 600 
acres, is alfo .very capable- of improvement, and at a 
very fmall expence, as neither much embanking nor 
draining is required; there is alfo a great quantity of 
land in the interior parts of this bounty that requires 
to be drained and inclofed. • 


Survey of Denbighshire, p. ii. 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 

There arc no common arable lands in this county, 
but feveral commons to a great extent, at prefent 

depaftured 
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depaftured by the cattle and Iheep belonging to the 
adjacent tenants; it- is necdlefs again to obferve, that 
they are invariably over-ftocked and uninclofedf To 
particularize all the improvements that might be 
made on wade lands in Denbighfltire, would be folly 
in me to attempt, as the tlimate and quality of the 
foil muft be confulted, which it was impoffible for me 
to do in an excnrfion of tjfis kind. But from the 
bed authorities, and my own obfervatfons, I can aver, 
that if a divifion of them were to take place, a great 
part might be converted into arable land} and, wha-e 
water can be^pplied, (which might be done in many 
jnftances) into rich meadow's. Draining, inclofmg, 
and planting, ought never to be neglefted. The 
mod derile parts might alfo be improved; but to at¬ 
tempt that, whild there were an acre of better land 
to cultivate, would be thb highed imprudence, not 
to call it worfe. No advantages accrue from the 
prefent mode of*eoifimonage; on the contrary, the 
balance is very commonly on the wrong ^fide of the 
ledger. * 


Survey of Hertfordshire, p. 50. 

There are feveral fmall commons and wades from 
20 to 50 acres, and ftnye confiderably larger; the 
whole may contain 4500 acres; great part of thefe 

are 
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arc the (heep-dcwns fkirting the county next Cam- 
bridgefliire; and other fimilar fheep-downs produ- 
cing^weet paflure on a very thin ftaple. Thefe flieep- 
downs, if not over-ftocked, are valuable in tlieir pre- 
fent ftate, as they afford pafture for fheep in the 
fpring and fuminer, and the flieep arc folded every 
night on the light fallows adjoining, and marfure 
them. It is the opiniop of wool-ftaplers, that the 
wool of Iheep fo fed is longer in the ftaple, and finer 
in the thread, than thofe fed in inclofures and 
better land. 

The common near Margetftreet &ntains about 
600 acres, part of which is faid to be in Bedford- 
lltire; this is in general good land, and worth from 
12s. to 15s. per acre, per annum; the other com¬ 
mons and waftes, time would not permit me to exa¬ 
mine with that attention which would warrant me 
to give a decided opinion of their value; they are 
moftly poor, gravelly, or chalk/ foife. Aftiwell cow- 
common contains about 150 acres of good land. 
To afeertain the advantage arifing to the publick 
from the inclofure of common-fields, commons, and 
wafte lands, in general, the prevailing arguments 
againft inclofing muft be ftrioufly cbnfidered; and 
if it ftiall appear that any defeription of perfons have 
been injured by inclofures hitherto made, that injury 
may be avoided in future inSlofures, and firft. 

The injury faid to be fuftained by the poor. 


This 
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This leading argument, like Aaron’s ferpent, fwal- 
lows up the reft, and’leans fo ftrongly to the fide of 
humanity, that the beft minds are fooneft led away 
by it; I will venture to fay, that it has hitherto been 
in a great meafure upheld by this charaifteriftick bias 
of the county. * 

The poor here meant are cottagers having com¬ 
mon rights, and labourers, or fervants employed in 
hufbandry; ai^d if the inclofure of common-fields be 
confidcred in one narrow point of view only, the 
prafticc wiii appear to lefTcn tire labour of the poor; 
for ten, or an^^given number of acres, lying together, 
are cultivated in a fliorter fpace of time, and with 
lefs labour and trouble, than the fame quantity of 
land lying in feparate half acres and roods, and fcat- 
tered over a large common-field. It will even be 
admitted, that in many cafes three teams will plough 
the fame quantity of land in an inclofed flare, which 
would require four *earas in an open field ftate; iho 
labour of one ploughman, driver, and team, in four, 
would fib funk by the inclofure, though the land 
when inclofed may be doubled in value. This land 
when inclofed will require hedging and ditching; 
the turnip crops thereon, hoeing; the fecond crops 
of clover, cutting and making; one-third more of 
the land conftantly cropped will employ more weed- 
ers, and the ocoupiers ^ the land be better enabled 
to pay their labourers their wages. 


It 
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It'muft be admitted, notwithftanding, that when 
the land to be inclofed is properly meadow or pafture 
land, that is, would be of more value if converted 
to dairy or grazing farms, than continued under the 
plough, a converfion of this fort would materially 
affcft, and does,“ wherevbr it happens, materially 
affeft the poor, who are tied to their pariflies by 
the poor laws, and canijot emigrate with their fa¬ 
milies in queft of bread. ^ 

The fcanty allowance of a parilh, to alleviate the 
wants of ftarving children, is poor compenfation to 
an honeft hard-working father, for tlffc lofs of that 
labour by which he had hitherto cheerfully fuftained 
them; and fome palliative (hould be applied to all 

thefe heart-breaking cafes. 

• « 

The capital machines of late invention and unri¬ 
valled excellence, applied to our ftaple manufaflories, 
though at firft complained of, have added in a ten- 
fo\d ratio to the labours of the 'in/ant poor, and the 
energy of jbe manufafturer. 

The next item to be confidered in the catalogue 
of injuries is, in my apprehenfion, of a much more 
ferious nature, and requires the deliberate inveftiga- 
tion of the moft confummate abilities, before a re¬ 
medy can with fafety be applied j let it be my humble 
office to point it out. 

To almoft every commqn-Seld, common, or wafte 
within the kingdom, there arc cottage rights an¬ 
nexed; 
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nexed; how thefe rights accrued, whether by fuf- 
ferance or othcrwifc, is now out of the queftion; 
they are grown into prefcription^ the great land¬ 
mark of the fons of the foil; the fulcrum of the 
bell-poized conftitution,’ that human talents ever 
formed; and which mui; be touched with due 
caution. 

It will readily be admitted, that the advantage 
derived to cottagers from tliis right is in moll cafes 
ideal, while the publTck fullains a ferious lofs by 
lands of this defcription not being either at all cul¬ 
tivated, or na*: cultivated to the bell advantage. 

Nearly the whole of the parilli of Alhwell is un- 
inclofed; abounds with cottagers, having common 
rights over a very good cow-common, containing 
about 150 acres, a great number of wide baulks and 
walles interfperfed in the (;omraon fields, and the run 
of the fallow 6elds, in one of the largell parillies in 
the county of Hertford. The cottagers of Alhwell 
have alfo this peculiar advantage; every cottager vs 
entiiled%to d?pallure two cows, and no iifhabitant of 
the parilli occupying one houfe, and maintaining 
one family, has a right to depafliire more, let his 
holding be ever fo extenfivc; therefore if common 
rights can advantage conagers any where, thofe of 
the parifh of Afibwell certainly will; but very few 
of thefe much-favoured cottagers have wherewithal 
to purchafe a cow", an^ it tljey had they cannot get 
provender to maintain her in the w'inter; the con-, 

fequence 
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fequence Is, that only eight cows were kept by cot¬ 
tagers in Alhwell in the year 1794. Thefe cottagers 
have alfo a right to lead (as they term it) their cows 
on the baulks and waftes interfperfed in the common 
fields at all times, and while the crops are on the 
ground. t 

The excrcife of this right is the fource of much 
injury to crops, cultivated with great care and ex¬ 
pence, and which have, alForded bread to the nume¬ 
rous poor of the parifli employed in weeding them. 
Bun this right, though produflive of little good and 
much mifchief, mull not be wantonly annihilated; for 
the cottager of Alhwell, who has neither the means 
to purchafe a cow, nor provender to feed her in 
winter, values himfelf on his common right; he looks 
with aB*eye of jealoufy on a proprietor or occupier, 
if he inclofes a very fmall, part of the known land, 
or ploughs but a fingle furrow from a baulk or 
. wafte. 

' e 

If the cottager cannot purchafe now, he cherilhes 
the hope that he may be able to purchafe hereafter: 
this hope may never be realized, but it is his pre- 
fent, and perhaps his future fubllitute for a cow. A 
majority in number and value of the land-owners in 
Alhwell, might, on application to parliament, obtain 
an aft to inclofe, and to allot a portion of land to 
the cottagers adequate to the value of all their com¬ 
mon rights, but not adequate to what they now are 
in their idea, could they exercife them; they would 
• therefore. 
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therefore, no doubts grumble at the exchange, though 
for the better to all parties. The cottagers of Alh- 
well, though numerous, arc by far too feeble to 
refill the force of an aft of parliament; but the cot¬ 
tagers (the poor) of the kingdom^ arc the many; 
therefore a general fchemc* of inclofure mull be ma¬ 
naged with more dexterity to prevent mifchief. 

The increafe and employment of the hardy pea- 
fantry of the kingdom^ are objects of firft-rate im¬ 
port, and therefore I humbly conceive, that a publick 
aft warranting the inclofure of commons and walles, 
in a way lefs txpenfive than that hitherto adopted, 
requiring, as a preliminary, the confent of three- 
fourths of the cottagers in the parilh or place to 
be inclofed, and guarding, with the energy of patri- 
otifra, the interefts of the fons and daughters of the 
foil, would be attended with the happieft efTefts; as 
I am fatisfied that this confent of three-fourths of 
the many may be cafily obtained, provided they are 
fairly and honcftly ddhlt with. , 

As thei^LOUIlty of Hertford is by far too narrow 
and unproduftive a field oh which to invdligate the ' 
aftual Hate, and determine the claims of cottagers at 
large, I mull beg fcavc to refer to what experience 
has uught me of the aftual Hate of cottagdrs, as 
far as that experience has reached. Where walles 
and commons are moll yxtenfive, there 1 have per- 
ceived the cottagers are the mjt wretched and worth- 
lefs: accullomed to rely on a precarious an<Jiiaga- 
voL. viii. N bond 
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bond fubfiftcnce from land in a /late of nature, when 
that fails they recur to pilfering, and thereby become 
a nuifance to their honeft and induftrious neighbours^ 
and if the father of a family of this fort be withdrawn 
from fociety for his crimes, his children become bur- 
thenfome to the parilh. * It may be truly faid, that 
for cottagers of this dcfcription the game is pre- 
ferved, and by them dcl^royed; they are moftly be¬ 
neath the law, and out of^ the reach of deteftion, 
and while they can earn four or five fliillings, and 
fometimes more, in a night by poaching, they will 
not be fatisfied with lod. or is. per day for honeft 
labour.* A reform here is abfolutely negeffary, 
whether by confent or otherwife; and an inclofure 
of the commons and waftes will afford thefe cottagers 
an honefter livelihood, if they think proper to em¬ 
brace itj if not, brighter profpefts will thereby ac¬ 
crue to the rifing generation, whO' may not be fo 
liardencd as their progenitors^ 

Lande^ properties in manhfafturing towns and 
parilhcs are heavily loaded with poor-rales, when 
the manufaflurers are not employed; and parilhes in 
which boroughs are fitnated are, almoft without ex¬ 
ception, loaded with poor of the ^ery word defcrip- 


• Too fmall encouragement this to purfue honeft labour! But we 
truft the honeft labourers in thg iSngdom are en the average better 
paid. And found policy, aswdl as humanity, requires they ihould be 
& pai^ ' 

■ tion; 
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lion: thefe I leave entirely to the wlfdona of the le- 
gillature, as any hints of my fuggefting may be con- 
ftrued into a parallel between the borough cottagers 
and their prefent reformers. I am fatisfied that the 
honeft and induftrious cottagers every where, to 
whom commons are of ^ery little advantage, will 
acquiefee in inclofures, provided their confent be 
a/ked, and an equivalent hfld out to them for their 
cottage rights. 

Though Hertfordfliire contains lefs wafte than 
mod counties in the kingdom, there are notwithftand- 
ing feveral fmall commons and waftes from twenty 
to fifty acres and upwards therein, which, though no 
objeft of inter-commonage to the pariflies where 
they lie, are notwithftanding, when taken colleftive- 
ly, an objeft of fome moment to the publicTt; and 
as there are fimilar fmall •commons and waftes in 
every county in the kingdom, the objeft is by that 
circumftance greatly enlarged; a partition of thefe 
commons would notr compenfate to the perfons ha¬ 
ving common, right therein for the expence and 
trouble of making that partition valid, though none 
of them will fufFer another to ufurp his rights, there¬ 
fore thefe commons and waftes remain, umnclofed. 

As it is a matter of indifference to the honourable 
Board, and to the publick, whether fuch commons 
and waftes are cultivated.by A or B, provided they 
are cultivated; theintercusttf all parties may be con¬ 
centrated by a publick aft warranting the inclofurc 
N 2 thereof. 
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thereof, with the approbation of three-fourths of 
the land-owners, including the lord of the manor, 
the reftor, or vicar, and the overfeer of the poor for 
the time being, to let their commons for 21 years to 
the higheft bidders, or for the bell rent that can be 
got for the fame, giving k preference to induftrious 
cottagers with families; the rents to be applied in the 
firft place towards the ^feharge of the expences in¬ 
curred by the inclofure, and for ever afterwards one- 
tweivieth part thereof to the lord of the manor, one- 
tenth to the officiating clergyman, provided his Hi- 
pend be lefs than tool, per annum; aud the refiduc 
in difeharge of the poor-rates, or land-tax, in cafe 
of a furplus: future Icafes to be granted by the fame 
parties or their fucceffors, and the furplus of rent 
to be received and accounted for by the overfeer for 
the time being. The inhabitants of the parilh of 
Dale may not be difpofed to inclofe now, if aided by 
ffach aft; but they may afterwards. 

Appeals may be made to the jufticcs at the quar- 
tcr-feffions, who fhould in thefe fmall matters be the 
dernier refort ; and the confent of the parties to the 
inclofure, fcc. be certified by them, and enrolled in 
chancery, m perpetuum rei tejiimonium. 

In common fields where the' feparate properties 
are afeertained by buttals and boundals, and arc 
called known-land, in cont^diftion to commons and 
walles, which are called unknown land, the now 
ftraggling-ftatc of landed property fo circumftanccd^ 

though 
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though of confiJeriible annual value, renders an equi¬ 
table exchange of lands neceflkry, to promote the 
cultivation and improvement thereof. In thcfe cafes 
aftual furveys and values muft be made, to afcertain 
with precifion the values of the feparate properties, 
and under the direftion ctf commillioncrs appointed 
by the general confent of the land-owners. A whole 
parifli is converted into a money value, future and 
more convenjent roads are marked out, an adequate 
portion of land is alfotted to the church in lieu of 
tithes; the lord of the manor has generally one- 
twentieth of the common or unknown land, quantity 
and quality confidered, and each feparate proprietor 
has a new eftate marked out for him, lying together 
and as convenient as poffible to his home-ftall, and 
duly proportioned to the value of his former eftate, 

Profeffional men have hitherto confidered the aid 
of parliament necelfary, to confirm the inclofure of 
property of this fort and magnitude, cither before 
or after the inclofure; as in moft cafes there arc par¬ 
ties intcrefted who arc not competent to* give their 
confent. 

The chancellor may be empowered to confent for 
fuch parties upon petition, and dire& HTues in cafes 
of difputes or differences among the proprietors. 
But the interefts of cottagers muft be attended to, 
and the confent of thrcc-founhs of perfons of this 
defeription had, before any jiublick a& of inclofure 
can, with fafety to the peace, and I may truly fay, the 

interefts 
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iulercfts of the publick, be carried intd efFeft. I re¬ 
peat, that I am fatisfied that this confeat of three- 
fourths of the many may be eafily obtained, pro¬ 
vided they are fairly and honeftly dealt with, and 
have feparate allotments adequate to the value of 
their common rights. ' 

It is for the benefit of the ftate that the cottagers* 
allotment fhould enure to his children, the future 
guides of the helm and the plough; tp reftrain him 
from alienating would be unconftitutional; but the 
cottage and its appertenances may be exempted fi-om 
all rates and taxes while they remain ki the family. 
T1 " hope of rewards is better calculated to render 
mankind virtuous, than the fear of puniflunent. 


Survey OF Northamptonshire, p, 29. 

. c 

• * 

Though there is not one acre of wafte land in 
this count/ properly fo called, yet there afe many 
thoufand acres in the open field lordfliips in a Hate 
of common pafturage, which, under proper manage¬ 
ment, might be made to produce abundant crops 
both of corn and grafs, while at prefent they do not 
yield pafturage which at the higheft computation 
can be eftiraated at 5 s. the acrej indeed, if the cal- 
culation were fairly made, the occupiers are not be- 
aefited to the extent of half that fum, as the flock 
" . which 
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which they fend, to depafture upon thefe commons 
is liable to fo many difeafes and accidents, as, one 
year with another, nearly counterbalances any ad¬ 
vantages which can be derived from poffeffing this 
right; while, on the other hand, the keeping fuch 
extenfive trafts of land in a ftate of commonage is 
attended with one very great difadvantage to the 
farmers in the neighbourhood, becaufe, while thefe 
rights of copimonage are continued, no attention 
whatever will be paid to the improvement of the 
breed of ftockj for it is not to be fuppofed that a 
farmer, wh« depends upon the fcanty food which 
thefe commons alFord for the maintenance of his 
cattle, horfes, and fheep, will ever be at much ex¬ 
pence or trouble for the improvement of the diffe¬ 
rent breeds. Without enumerating all the various 
commons of fmall extent, fituated in different parts 
of the county, or the nature or extent of the com¬ 
mon rights of pafturage, poffeffed by thofe whovcr 
fide in the neighbourhood of the forefts aiid chaces, 
it may*only ^e neceffary here to mention*pafticularly 
that of 

THE GREAT PETER90R0tJGH FEN. 

A traft of fine level land, containing between fix 
and feven thoufand acres, of a foil equal to any per¬ 
haps in the kingdom of Great-Bfitain, and fufeep- 
tible of the higheft cul|ivation. It is fituated between 
Peterborough and ^Crowlafld, toward? the- North- 

Paft 
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tk cotatf, and is bijea to the dc 
fwtOfage of the cattle, horfes, and Iheep, of thirty- 
two parches or townfhips in the neighbourhood, 
Wliich' comprize what is commonly called the Soke 
of Peterborough. The farmers who live in the 
townfhips immediately adjoining, confider their right 
of commonage as of no value to them; and it may 
therefore be fiippofed that thofe who live at the dif- 
tance of eight or ten miles cannot be much benefited 
riiereby. Indeed, confidering .the prefent mode of 
management, it is impoffible that any advantage can 
arife to the perfons having right therdn. That it 
is a valuable traft of land, however, if under proper 
cultivation, is fully afeertained from the following 
circumftance:—^The annual expence of keeping the 
drains, bridges, &c. in proper repair is confiderable, 
and the means adopted by'thofe concerned, for rai- 
fing a fund for this purpofe, is to let a certain num¬ 
ber of acres to fome tenant in* the neighbourhood 
for a courfc of corn-cropping, “for three or four 
yearsi when it generally lets at from j;l. to 5I. per 
acre. From this account it may be fafely ftated, 
that if thefe fix or feven thoufand acres were con¬ 
verted into private property, and divided into forms 
of a proper fize, the whole might be rented on 
leafes of moderate endurance, at from aos. to 30s. 
per acre; and it may be funkier obferved, that the 
produce of thefe landsj under that fyftcm, Would 

exceed 
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exceed what they now yield, to the extent of many 
thoufand pounds a year, while the additional number 
of hands, which would be requifite for the cultiva¬ 
tion of thefe farms, could not be fliort of 1300 or 
1400. The advantages, therefore, both of a publick 
and private nature, which'muft necelTarily refult from 
a divifion of this common, are fo obvious as to re¬ 
quire no illuftration. ^ 

The perfon who is moft materially intercfted, is 
Earl Fit7william, though a great many others 
are, to a certain extent, concerned. From the truly 
refpeftable diarafter of that noble lord, there can be 
no doubt that a proper application made to him, 
from all thofe having intereft in the divifion, would 
be attended with the bell confequences, as, from his 
difpofitiou to be ferviceable to thofe who refide in 
his neighbourhood, he ■^ould cheerfully embrace fo 
favourable an opportunity of materially promoting 
their intereft. But*as the whole inhabitants of thefe 
thirty-rwo pariflies* may be faid to be ig fome de¬ 
gree concerhed, and as it would anfwer no good 
purpofe to call together fo numerous a body of peo¬ 
ple, it might therefore be proper that a meeting 
ihould be held in each parifti, and powers granted 
to one of the moft refpcftable of the inhabitants 
to meet a perfon deputed by each of the other pa- 
rilhes, in order to maklfc the application, and procure 
his lordlhip’s epufent to the meafurej and if obuined, 

of 
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©f whiclx there is no rcafon to doubt, application 
might then be made to parliament, which would, no 
doubt, agree as to the propriety of the divifion, and 
pafs a bill appointing commiffioncrs to negpciate the 
bufinefs in common form. 

Among the various important objefts which na¬ 
turally fall under the confideration of the Board of 
Agriculture, there are none which, in their confe- 
quences, will prove more extenfively beneficial, in a 
national point of view, than their giving every pof- 
lible aid to thofe fpirited proprietors, who are anxious 
to promote the improvement of the‘■country, by 
bringing the commons and wafte lands under culti¬ 
vation, as nothing will fo certainly promote or main¬ 
tain an increafe of population. 

With refpeft to what are the bell means to be 
purfued in regard to the common in queftion, it 
would be improper in this report to determine. It 
ap'pears only uecclTary to repeat^ that the improve¬ 
ment of it would give regular employment to a great 
number oi^ hands, and furnilli the publick fnarkets 
with an additional quantity of feveral thoufand quar¬ 
ters of grain annually; all of which can be effefted, 
without being attended with any bad cpnfequepces 
whatever. 


Art. 
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Art. XII. 

On the Inconvenience of the prefent S^em o/Titubs, 
Extrafted from the County Agricultural Surveys. 


T he reafons which induced the Committee to 
udopt the plan of giving extrafts from the 
County Surveys refped:mg\uq^e landsy have operated 
in favour of fuch extrafts on the fubjeft of tithes* 
The fubjeCr being one of thofe prominent ones which 
conftantly epgage the notice of farmers, and the 
publick—and being confidered in different points of 
view, by parties differently intereffed concerning 
them, it has been thought, that the condenfed 
opinions of numerous furveyors and writers, who 
had opportunities of obferving the local effeft of 
this fyftem, as they proceeded, would be an agree¬ 
able and ufeful article in this publication. 


• V 

SifRVEY OF Berkshire, p. 49. 

With refpeft to tithes, the praftice generally fol¬ 
lowed in the prefent mode of inclofing, of “ allot- 
ting land in lieu of them,” is certainly a good 
one; and preferable in my opinion to a com rent, 
or any mode which obliges the clergyman to depend 
on the induftry of his,»pai-i{hioners for his income. 
The only objeftipn that can be raifed, is, that the- 

clergyman, 
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cWgymaa may be forced to become his own farmer 
for fubfiftence. But by the fame parity of reafoning 
it {hould be remarked, a gentleman of large landed 
property may be alfo .obliged to cultivate his own 
cftate: circumftances not very likely to happen in 
this populous and wealth/ kingdom. 

In fhort, any meafure that tends to an alteration 
in the fyftem of paying ythes in kind, muft be pro- 
duftive of fignal improvement^ to agriculture; parti, 
cularly when it is reflefted, how often they are the 
caufe of diffentions and acrimony between a clergy, 
man and his parifliioners; for, however juft and equi¬ 
table his demands may be, if an advance takes place, 
a kind of irreverence is often created and cherilhed, 
fubvcrfive of all good order, and certainly very de¬ 
trimental to the , peace and happinefs of the ftate. 


‘ Survey of Carmarthejjshire, p. 52. 

ft 

Among the obftacles to improvement ^in this 
county, may be ftated the local prqtidices of the com- 
mon farmers, and the prefent mode of paying tithes 
in kind. 

Should the Board of Agriculture be enabled, thro’ 
its united wif^m and influence, to procure the adop¬ 
tion of fome eligible plan for commuting the payment 
of tithes; I do not know^pf« any one meafure that 
would be produitivc of fo much good to the country 

at 
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at large, to the Induftrious farmer In particular, and 
ultimately, to that venerable body, whofe fupport 
principally arifes from that portion of the produfts 
of the earth. 


. Survey of Cheshire, p. 69. 

In fpeaking of objiacles .to general improvements, 
the prefent impolitick* and, in many inftances, op- 
prellive mode of collefting tithes in kindy muft pre¬ 
fent itfelf lirft to our notice. Their operation as a 
bar to improvements is fo glaring, and, amongft dif- 
interefted men, fo univerfally admitted, as to need no 
comment from us. The plan of a commutation for 
tithes, fuggefted by Mr.PRYCE, in the fourth.volume 
of the Bath Papers, appears to me much approved; 
and we have from various quarters been urged to 
recommend Mr. Pryce’s Effay to the mofl feripus 
confideration of tl^e Board. 

Appendix to'Agricultural Survey of Chejhire,, p. 79. 

“ When the payment of tithes became a civil 
“ obligation, eftablilhed by cuftom apd the acqui- 
“ cfcence of mankind,* a fourth part only was ap- 
“ propriated to the poor.” As the clergy incrcafed 
in numbers, in wealth, mid power, their negligence 
of the poor alfo incredfed, and became at length fo 
glaring, that in England, tKe great council of the 
• Spelman. realm 
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realm found it neceffaiy, earlier than the time of 
Edward the firft, to ordain, “ that the poor Ihould 
“ be maintained by, parfons, reftors, and the parifh- 
“ ioners.*** How ftrange! that the holy precepts of 
rdigion could not deter the immediate minifters of 
it from rapacity and avaric?!—It is the happinefs of 
the prefent age to fee moderation keep pace with 
power in the venerable preachers of the gofpel. 


Survey of Northumberland, p. 6 i. 

In our journey through this county, we found 
that the payment of tithes in kind wa*s confidered 
as the chief obftacle to improvement. In our furvey 
of Cumberland we have fliewn the great uncertainty 
of employing money in fpeculations of improving 
land, and that the tithes, in fuch cafes, are a large 
portion of a man’s capital in trade, and not a tenth 
of the improved produce of the earth, which is all 
that fome have believed was intended by the original 
impofers; ag there can be no wdfli to take any thing 
from the holders of tithes, but to render them a fair 
equivalent for what is juftly their due, (which there 
would be little trouble in doing, notwithftanding the 
many difficulties that have been invented to perplex 
this mod interefting queftion) it is to be hoped that 
the time is not far diftant, when this great means of 
national improvement will b% brought under the 
con£deratiop of parliam^t. 

• Mirror. SURVEY 
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SuRVfeY OF Oxfordshire, p. 31. 

It has long been difputed what is the beft fyftem to 
follow,when tithes are to be commuted. In this county, 
many inclofures have taken place within a few years, 
wherein all the fcveral methods have been purfued* 
In divers of thefe inclofures the land has been left 
tkheable as before, becaufe the tithe-owners and 
proprietors did not agree upon terms. In others, an 
annual rent been fixed, to be paid out of each 
eftate, varying accorcfing to the prices of com taken 
at ftated times; and this method has been fatisfec- 
tory in many cafes. But the moft ufual mode is to 
fet out an allotment of land in lieu of tithes, by which 
both reftorial and vicarial eftates are often greatly 
improved in value: amongft other inftances, I am 
favoured with the particulars (too copions' to give 
here in detail) of a vicarage near Banbury, which im¬ 
proved from 105I. to 2aol. a year immediately upon 
the inclofure; and, at the expiration of a 21 y«ars 
Icafe, the value was further confiderably increafed.^ 
Oifthe fubjeft of commutation of tithis, however, 
if the matter be fairly viewed, it is right, 'brieflyat 
leaft, to obferve what is faid on the other fide of the 
queftion. • 

It is undeniable that, as matters are at prefent, agri¬ 
culture is daily improving, and therefore, though it 
muft be confefled a defirable objeft to exonerate lands 
from tithes, yet it mdy be ^oubted whether they are 
fo great an obftacle to unprovements as fometiraes re- 

prefented. 
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ptefcntedi If a farmer occupies land df two defcrip- 
tions, one portion titheable, the other exempt from 
tithes, it is natural to fuppofe he will be more anxious 
ID manure that which will return him the entire pro¬ 
fits, than that from which he is to receive a part only 
of the produce. He pays a fpecifick fum for his farm; 
but from what part or parcel of land the money ac¬ 
crues is indifferent. His attention will be direfted to 
that which, in the lead given compafs, and with the 
lead expence, will render the larged profits. But 
cafes of this fort, comparatively rare and few in 
number, are not the proper indances tOsirgue upon. 

As to the objeftion of carrying the profits (when 
the tithes are taken in kind) to other lands, it is 
obviated, if the manure fo made be properly applied. 
The profits arifing in a paridi are expended in the 
parilh; and whether they fertilize private property, 
or parochial glebe, the general produce is equally 
improved, and the publicic equally benefited. 

Of the force of thefe arguments I hazard no opi¬ 
nion; but I fhould think myfelf deficient in the dif- 
charge of the commiffion confided to me, if, toge¬ 
ther with the mod intereding fafts, I did not alfo 
date the mod material obfervatioils, which I have 
hcardj or which have occurred to me. That Ho¬ 
nourable Board, to whofe confideration this report is 
with all deference fubmitted, will bedoW on the par¬ 
ticulars that degree of attemioto which they fhall re* 
fpcftively appear to deferve. ‘ 


SiJRVEir 
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Survey of Pembrokeshire, p. 43. 

Another impediment to improvements in agricuU 
ture is, the prefent mode of paying titbesi On that 
fubjeft I have the fatisfaftion of addingj that in all 
the intercourfe I have had with that refpeftable and 
learned body, who are principally intercftcd in tithd 
concerns, I never met wifh any one who did not 
exprefs a wim that folne plan could be deVifed for 
commuting the tithes of their refpeftive parilhes. 
The lay impropriators are all of the fame way of 
thinking; and as to the farmers, no doubt can arife 
about their fentiments upon fo important a concern. 
They arc, to a man, for a compofition in money, in- 
Head of paying their tithes in kind. 

ITie aft of the ad and 3d of Edward VI. for 
promoting the cultivation of barren lands, by dif- 
charging it from the payment of tithes for the fisft 
feven years after tlje improvements icems to want 
an explanation. It is very generally admitted, that 
the plain and obvious intention of the aft was, to 
promote the improvement of fuch walle lands as 
were Of their own nature barren, and not capable of 
producing crops without fome extraordinary expence 
of manuring. 

Under this conftruftiem of the aft, its benefits 
would extend to all our«^fte lands, which are every 
where poor and barren in their latund (late. 
voL. viii. " 0 But 
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But by the opinion of fome modern lawyers, re¬ 
cently taken upon fome cafes of this fort, the aft 
aforefaid is explained in fuch a way as to afford no 
exemption tp our waftes; and this is a moft effeftual 
bar to improvement; infomuch has it gives the rec¬ 
tors too great an advantage. For inftance, an acre 
of barren wafte is worth half-a-crown or three fhil- 
Ungs a year to let on leafe: fay three flrillings. The 
tenant, at an expence of about 5I. per acre, puts this 
land into a proper ftate for a cqurfe of hufbandry. 
Then, £. s. d. 

Firft crop, wheat, worth .--.^.500 
Turnips (fuppofe the reftor takes nothing 

from this crop) -.000 

Barley. 4100 

Clovec..220 

Barley .400 

Grofs produce of crops in five years 15 12 o 

The reftor takes the tenth - iii 2 

Thie proprietor of the eftate receives in this time 
15s. lefs than half the amount of thereftor’s profits, 
in the fame fpace of time. 

To balance fo unequal a divifion of income, be¬ 
tween the owner of the foil, and the reftor or im¬ 
propriator; and to allow Idie farmer fome indul¬ 
gence, as a reward for his extraordinaiy labour 

and 
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and expence, feeras to be a matter of much concern 
to every one interefted in the fuccefs of agricultural 
purfuits. 

In cultivating waft(' lands, it would be equitable to 
allow the re^i:or as much during the firft feven years 
as the wafle ufually produced. 


Survey of Surry, p. 87. 

In regard to the fecond obftacle to improvenjent, 
the payment of tithes in kind, we lhall take another 
opportunity of Hating our fentiments upon the fub* 
jeft, and of fubmitting them to the confideration of 
the Board. 


Survey of Warwickshire, p. 39. 

Having here fpoken of wafte lands, it may ^ 
propel* to mention tithes in kind, as a great, and, 
in Tome, cafes, an infurmountable obftruftisn to their 
effeftual improvement. 

It is but juftice to the clergy in this county, to 
fay, that, on the whole, they are more reafonable in 
their demands for tithes in kind than the lay impro¬ 
priators; and. Where lands have been regularly and 
well cultivated for a great length of time, there is 
no great hardlhip in the occupier paying them, as, 
in that cafe, it is chiefly a tax on the land-owner, 
o 2 originating 
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origlnatmg in cuftom or title, prior to that by which 
the eftate is heldj but where much improvement is- 
wanted, and efpecially in the cultivation of all fens, 
bogs, and other barren and unprodudlive wajle lands, 
the matter is widely different; for in fuch cafes, almoft 
the whole value of the land depends on perfonal labour, 
fkill, and indujiry, and the advance and rifque of pri¬ 
vate property: therefore, fomething feems neceffary to 
be done to remove fo great a bar to the. improvement 
of fueh unprodudlive land. Whether corn rents, 
proportioned to the value of the land, could be 
adopted, or any other equitable means could be de- 
vifed for tliat purpofe, the wifdom of parliament, 
under the fuggeftions of the Board, is beft able to 
determine. 


. Survey of Yorkshire, p. 18. 

Tithes; This is a moft important hibjeft, which 
we lhall afterwards have occafion to mention. At 
prefent it is only neceflary to obferve, that they are 
colle^led in various ways. 

In fome parts the fmall tithes are only drawn in 
kind, and a modus is taken in lieu of great ones. In 
other parts it is the cuftom for the tithe-owner to 
fend a perfon before harveft dj value the tithes in the 
parifh, and afterwards tb deliver an eftimate of thdr 

value 
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value to the farmer, giving him the alternative of 
paying that fum (•which for various reafons is gene¬ 
rally agreed to,) or having the tithes drawn in kind. 

IBID. p. 46. 

The next obftacle to improvement is the collec¬ 
tion of tithes in kind, or by an annual valuation r 
and they are a burthen upon agriculture that muft 
ever damp the operation^ of the hufbandman. In¬ 
deed where the tenth of the aftual produce is drawn, 
it is peculiarly exceptionable. The tithe-holders 
may have a right, by the laws of the land, to the 
tenth part < 3 f the natural produce of the earth: this 
we are not to conteft; but is it not an impedi¬ 
ment to cultivation, that they fliall alfo receive the 
tenth part of the farmer^s labour, and the tenth of 
the additional crop produced by the imprdvements 
he has made, whereby ** two ftalks of com have 
“ grown, where only one grew before?” Surely 
nor; unlefs the drainer is at the tenth of the eftp^ice 
occafioned by thefe improvements', otherwife he not only 
draws*a tenth of tie natural produce of the earthy but 
alfo a tenth <f the fuperior cultivation and additional 
manure bejlowed upon the land; and more than that, 
a tenth of the farmer^s indts/by^ merit, hnd abilities. 

We have already ftated that fometimes the tithes 
are paid according to an annual valuation, Although 
at firft light this may ^pear as.fo much more rent, 
and is in faft conlidcred hyji. number of people in 
th^t light, yet it operates much more fcvercly upon 

the 
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the farmer, than the fum agreed upon by him in 
the leafe to be paid. This we will endeavour now 
to fubftantiate. 

, The rent paid to the landlord is a known definite 
fum, which neither falls nor increafes, whatever crops 
^are raifed by the farmer. If by good cultivation, or 
ftrength of manure, he raifes ever fo luxuriant a 
crop, he only pays the fame rent to the landlord 
as if the ground had produced an inferiqr onej there¬ 
fore the farmer, fo far as he Is concerned with the 
landlord, receives the fruits of his fuperior manage¬ 
ment. But with regard to the tithe-holder, the cafe 
is very different; he comes before harvefts, iufpefts 
the fields, and finding them carrying rich crops, in¬ 
creafes the rate of the tithe accordingly. 

Inftead of paying 5s. per acre, as perhaps he ufed 
to do, he is now obliged to pay 10s. or 12s. merely 
becaufe he has managed his land in a manner fupc- 
rier to his neighbours. The cafe is exaftly in point, 
if we fuppofe the landlord’s rent were to be fixed by 
the goodnefs of the crops: the Tatal ponfequences • 
of which need no illuftration. But whatever detri¬ 
ment this might occafion to improvements, it will 
not be a bit heavier than the other. /The landlord 
has (reafonably) as good a right to a (hare of the 
extraordinary cultivation, manure, induftry, merit, 
and abilities of the farmer, beftoWed upon the fields 
he cultivates, as the tithe-holder can poffibly claim. 


IBID. 
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‘ IBID. p. 54. 

The commutation of tithes has been long ardently 
wiihed for by every real friend to the profperity of 
his country; and ’till this is accompiiflied, agricul¬ 
ture muft always ftruggle with great difficulties. 
We would be the laft perfons that would wiffi to 
injure private property of any kind, pr trench upon 
the rights of fo refpeftable a body as the Church 
of England, whofe learning, charafter, and merit, 
require r..) freffi eulogiums. But furely if the mode 
of collefting that property lie injurious to the publick 
welfare, and detrimental to its profperity, feme other 
method ought to be devifed by which this tax might 
be paid, without occafioning fuch injury. 

We have heard of many plans for reforming the 
tithe fyftem, and which are al! attended whh confi- 
derable difficulty. We are decidedly againft giving 
land in lieu of them, as there is too much land in 
mortmain already it^the kingdom. We lhall mention, 
two fehemes, either of which will remove the obfta- 
cle ocCafionsd by tithes to improving agriculture, and 
will be attended with baieficial confcquences to ihe 
tithe-holders themfelves. 

tji. Let all the tithes be valued by proper perfons 
in each pariffi, under the authority of a Board infti- 
tuted" for that purpofe; this valuation to remain un¬ 
alterable, and be the,rule of payment in all time 
ccaning. This would makq proper compenfation to 
the holders, whether laymen or eccleliafticks, and 

would 



cmpldats oftbofe who compare 
^Pf^modeofpajrmeactoche /a/^c or bid land. 
tSlTC^ 'J^iWiCGy which was colleiied by the diferent 
int end a n ts accordiog to the goodnefs of the crop. 

»d/jr. There is another plan, which we think beft 
of. After the tithes arc valued as aforefaid, let them 
be offered to the refpeftive proprietors of land at 
thirty years purchafe, which every man, who knows 
his own intereft, would gladly accept in order to 
get quit of them. The pufehafe-money, where 
they belong to the clergy, to be veiled in govemr 
ment ftock, in name of the particular parifh from 
whence it is produced, and the intereft regularly 
paid to the incumbent. Where the tithes arc the 
property of the laymen, the purchafe-money plight 
be immediately paid into their own hands. 

Confidering.the fubjeft m a moral point of view, 
every wclhdifpofed perfon muft lament that the col- 
Icftion of a tax, purpofely given for the fupport of 
religion, Ihould be the means of -creating difrefpc£l 
for its minifters. There are no arguments necclTary 
to .prove, that, where the clergyman differs from his 
parilhioners upon this fubjc£l, the ufefulnefs of his 
.office is totally*fruftrated; which makes not only the 
praftice, but even the profeffion of religion, tp be 
difregarded. 

IBID. p. 6 ^, 

With regard to the titherhdlders, they are, per- 
liaps, pf opinion, that the full valpc of the tfthes is as, 

pmch 
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much their property, as any landed freehold would 
be, and therefore may hand juftified in their own 
fight, for a rigorous colleftion. We have attempted 
to prove that a collection in kind, or by an annual 
valuation, is hurtful to agriculture, by operating as 
a tax upon the farmer proportionally to his merit and 
abilities., and that the publick good requires that a 
general valuation of them^fhould take place. Wc 
have further .fliewn, that this valuation would nor 
leflen the prefent amount of the tithes, although it 
would prevent them from being a continued and in- 
creafmg burthen Upon the polTeffors of land; am} 
that a payment in this manner would not only bo 
conducive to the publick good, but alfo promote 
the welfare and utility of the clergy themfelves. 

With regard to the interefts of that ufcfiirbody 
of men, the farmers, we have endeavoured to fhew 
how much their fituation would be meliorated, and 
the praftice of agrictjlture improved, by the propri¬ 
etors granting leafe? of a proper duration, free of 
thofe ufelefs r^ftriClions and covenants that now fub- 
fift in agreements for land, whether annual or fw^ 
a greater number of years, 

Thefe things we humbly fubmit to the confidcra- 
tion of the Board of Agriculture, and we entertain 
fanguine hopes, if the improvements we have fug- 
gefted are fanftioned byjfhcir approbation, that this 
fanClion will have a gVeai influence in correCling 
rhe abirfcs w? have deferibed, 


Survey 
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Survey of Lancashire, p. 86i 

Tithes are univerfally acknowledged to operate 
as obftacles to improvements; and they fall more 
heavily upon the fpirited agriculturift, than upon the 
indolent farmer. 


Survey of Leicestershire,' p. 6i. 

The payment of tithes in kind is undoubtedly ah 
obflacle to improvements. In the new inclofures, 
a certain portion (generally about onc-feventh part) 
is allotted in lieu of tithes. This plan, however, 
may in future times be attended with bad confe- 
quences, unlefs particular attention be paid to the 
property thus given to the church. 


w 

Survey of the Isle of Man, p. ,40. 

•uA method of maintaining the clergy,Icfs unpopular 
than taking the tithe in kind, would excite the far¬ 
mers to improve and grow a confiderably greater 
quantity of corn than they now do. 

It is not uncommon for the clergyman to fet the 
tithe to a t^ant, who fub-fets it to another, and fo 
through three or four hands,*who have each a prbfit. 
By that means the impropriator, or incumbent, does 

not 
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not receive the real value of the tithe, and die far¬ 
mer, or cottager, is obliged to give the tench of all 
liis dependance;—a circumftance unavoidably grating 
and difcouraging to the induftrious hufbandman. 


* Survey of Cumberland. 

• 

It feems unjverfally agreed, that the payment of 
tithes in khid, is a material obftacle to the advance¬ 
ment of agriculture. 

According* to the prefent mode of collefting this 
tax, it is not a tenth of the natural produce of the 
laud, but the tenth of the capital employed in 
trade. If a man employs tool, in trade, he receives 
his profits, without any deduftion; but if hdfliould 
lay out this tool, on a fpeculation of improving a 
piece of land, (fay, draining a bog) he finds, if his 
fcheme fucceeds, that the produce is not all his own; 
the tithe-owner comes, and takes away one-tenth^ 
(which*is projjably all the profit, after deducing the 
common intereft for the money expended)) and this^ 
from off land that never afforded any tithe fence the 
creation, nor ever would have done^ had not this 
fpirited improver laid out his tool, on improving 
this bog, rather than employing it in trade, where 
he could have received at leaft ten per cent, for his 
money. The bog wofild, then have continued un¬ 
profitable, and the dihe-owner would have received 

no 
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m injury \ for ndthet he, nor any of his predecef- 
fors, had ever reaped any advantage from it. This 
obftacle certainly might be removed, by giving a 
fair equivalent for tithes, the value of which ought 
to be eftimated, from what the land would produce, 
without any aid of foreign manure, or extra expences 
of the nature above ftated. 

Survey of EsaEX, p. 25. 

Another hindrance to the improvements, which 
men of property and fpirit might otherwife make, 
particularly in regard to wafte and uncultivated 
land, is the prefent mode of rewarding the labours 
pf the clergy. Could the honourable Board fuggeft 
fome fair equivalent, which would make that moll 
valuable member of fociety, the farmer, fecure in 
all the juft gains of his laborious endeavours, without 
inuring the legal rights of the church, it would 
confer the moft fubftantial benefit on the landed ia. 
tereft in general, aflift morality and good neighbour, 
hood, and give comfort to the tithe-gatherer, as well 
as’ to the landlord and the hufijandmanj all of whom, 
were the fuhjeft properly underftood, it would not 
he difficult to fatisfy. 

Survey of Kent, p. a8. 

IJle of Thamt, If a fair oontmutation for tithe could 
be dcvifcd,. fo as to fatisfy all parties, there can be 
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no doubt but that the produce of this ifland, great 
as it already is, would be much increafed by the 
additional crops that would be raifed on thefc barren 
fpots, which would be an advantage to the commu¬ 
nity in proportion to the additional ftock of produc¬ 
tions. There would be another very confiderable 
advantage to the publick in the faving of labour, in 
harveft, by the corn being carried into the occupier’s 
barns, in much lefs time thdh it is carried to the par- 
fonage; the latter being frequently at a great diftance 
from fome part of the parifh, much time is fpent in 
getting the cprn home. The value of the difference 
of the labour, between carrying the tithe com into 
the parfonage, and the farmer’s bam, is juft fo much 
lofs to the publick, and if rightly calculated for the 
whole kingdom, would amount to an inunenfe /um.* 
IBID. g. 29. 

Among the difadvantages to the publick in the 
colleftion of tithe in kind, the quarrels among neigh¬ 
bours, who perhap^*would otherwife be very good 
friends Js a very material one; and more particularly 
where the tithe-gatherer happens to be the clergy^ 
man, (who, of all men, ought to be on the beft terms 


•" The author is a tithe gatherer to a confiderable amount, and of 
courfe interefted in the coUedUon of tithe j but ieeing, as he does, th* 
many obftrudiions to all agricultural improvements, together with 
many other inconveniences, a^d loilee to the publick, by means of 
tithes; and being called upon for his pinion, he feels It hit duty to 
give his fentiments. 


with 
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with his parifliioners) but this, fortunat^jr, is feldom 
the cafe in the ifle of Thanet, the tithe there being 
mollly in lay hands. 

For the reafons before mentioned, a commutation 
for tithe, may fairly be ranked among the firfl; of 
agricultural improvements remaining to be made. 


IBID. p. 75. 

The rcftorial tithe is ufually paid in kind, and the 
vicarial compounded for." There have been fome 
difagrecmcnts refpe^ling the* vicarial tithes in the 
parifli of Minfter, which is now fettled by paying 
two (hillings per pound on their rent j and an addition 
to that of fix-pence per acre for uplands, nine-pence 
for marfh lands, and one fhilling per acre for mowing 
meadows; by which an acre of upland, that lets for 
ten foillings, pays one fhilling and nine-pence, and 
an acre of meadow, that, lets for twenty (hillings, 
pays three (hillings per a‘cre,or, reduced to a fraftion. 


Tdie poor land pays ^ 

The middling 

The beft A 


of.its tent in lieu of vicarial 

t 

tithes. 


- IBID. p. 103. 

The grafs lands (except of the parilh of Lydd) 
pay a modus‘ in lieu of tithe, fome of four-pence, 
fome eight-pence, and others one (hilling, per acre; 
and the corn lands pay a compofition of from four 
t ) fix (hillings. And fome ,pari(hes paying the low 
modus for grafs, if it 1% movro, pay one (hilling per 
acre. 


Survey 
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Survey of Bucks, p. 60. 

Tithes are every where confidered as a leading 
obftacle to improvements in Agriculture; and altho* 
there are very few inftances, indeed, in this county, 
where any pointed difference has arifen between the 
clergyman and his parifhioners, yet as that only 
proves the force of cuftom and local circumftances, 
it does not in the leaft take Sway from the eftablilhed 
truth of tithes being a«grcat grievance in the hands 
of lay impiopriators. On the contrary, daily expe¬ 
rience fhews us that commuting of tithes^ even at a 
very advanced price, is feldom acceded to by lay¬ 
men ; and the difficulty, not to fay unreafonableaefs, 
of paying for every improvement in kind, is attended^ 
with great perfonal inconvenience, and confiderable 
publick lofs. > ^ 

The farmer who goes on the old beaten track of 
his anceflors, pays but a very fmall proportion, corg,- 
pared to the man jfbo.aims at improvement; to 
obtain which, he is neceflarily at greater expence, 
and if his pro*duce be proportionate to his expence^^^ 
in the fame ratio does the burthen, of tithes increafe 
alfo: this is a moft vexatious grievance, and in no 
other inftance whatever is there a parallel circum- 
ftance. 

Is the ingenuity of the mechanick (be it in what 
line it may) fubjeft to fijCh oppreffion, at leaft in fuch 
a degree, as to deprive him oT a confiderable part of 

the 
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the profits arifing from his ingenuity, although tliaC 
might be faid to come within -the meaning of petJ 
fonal tithes? Why then (if the enforcing of thefe is 
thought to be an obflacle to the improvement of 
every art) arc predial tithes Allowed to ftand in ex¬ 
ception ? 

Befides* fo undefined is what conftitutes great and 
Cnall tithes, that the farmer is frequently at a lofs to 
know to whom the tithe is due, whether it be to the 
rcftor, or the vicar; and hence freflt difficulties and 
frefh perplexities prefent themfelves to him, and not 
unfrequently to them4 

Formerly the balks, moors, ftubbles, and after¬ 
math, were confidered by the common law and cuf- 
tom of the realm as not titheable; but modern de¬ 
terminations have fettled the contrary* 

It may . be laid down as a pofition, that whatever 
profit arifes to the cultivator of the foil by the force 
of fuperior ingenuity and induftry, fhould be held 
lacred both by the church and ‘government. For if 
it be otherwife, it difcourages the improvement of 
the foil} and thereby the church prevents the future 
ihcrcafe of her thhes, and the government the future 
incrcafe of Hs taxes. . — 

The tithes, therefore, as exa£ted in fome places^ 
are, to all Intents and purpofes, as great an obftacle 
to the improvement of agrictidti^e, ^ the taille had 

vied be in France^' **, 

6 . 
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Land-owners occupying their own lands arc gene¬ 
rally difpofed to try'experiments, and they can heft 
afford to do it. If thofe experiments fuccecd, the 
community are benefited; and if they fail, the lofs 
may poffibly be moderate, and will affeft only them- 
felves; but if they fucceed, and that profit is to be 
taxed one-tenth, it is, to all intents and purpofes, a 
drawback upon induftry. ^ 

The landlord, therefore, cannot venture to make 
the mod important, which are generally the moft 
expenfive, improvements; nor the tenant raife the 
moft valuable*, which are likewife the moft expenfive, 
crops; fo long as the church, (or lay claimant) who 
pays nothing of the expence, runs away with fo large 
a fliare of the profits. 

In whatever point of view tithes are confitfered, 
whether they be in the haixls of the clergy, which is 
placing them in the beft fituation, and where they 
were originally defigped to be; or whether the^ 
are in the hands of the lay impropriator, who, gene¬ 
rally fpeaking^has no other intereft in the parifh,and 
is therefore lefs mindful of being upon good tens;;- 
with the inhabitants; they are in cither cafe ftrong. 
obftacles to every improvement upon agricultqre. . 


Survey of Hamfskire, 53. 

Tithes: This is afvftjjofk pf great national im- 
poruma, and \?Jiicb, if properly adjufted, would 
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prevent much difcontent on both fides, which is now 
daily the caiife of difputes and litigation. 

If the clergyman, or lay proprietor, agrees to take 
a commutation in lieu of tithe, there is great diffi¬ 
culty in afcertaining the value j and if he takes it in 
kind, that is a ftill greater evil, and caufes the claim¬ 
ant ^nd the farmer to be continually at variance, 
who, on the contrary, ought to Jive in the utmoft 
cordiality; for it cannot be expcftcd, that much 
good can be derived from th*e advice of the paftor, 
when at variance with his flock. There are doubt- 
lefs numerous inflanccs where perhaps both parties 
are to blame, in ftriving to aggravate each other. 
We will mention one inftance in a parifli in this 
county, which happened lafl: autumn, where tithes 
were’tiken in kind. The clergyman and the farmer 
were at variance; and the farmer, determined to be 
even with the clergyman, gave him notice that he 
was going to draw a field of turnips on a certain 
day. The clergyman accordingly fent his team and 
fervant at a time appointed, when the famter drew 
^en turnips, and defired the other to take one of 
them, faying he fliould not draw any more that day, 
but would let him know when he did. This, among 
many other inftances, only proves how defirablc it 
would be to have fome plan adopted-to prevent thefc 
evils, and thereby remove tlm cxcufes for complaint 
in the occupier, and at tl^ i^e tene render the lives 
of the clergy much more peaceable and happy. How¬ 
ever, 
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ever, in juftice to the clergy, we cannot omit laying, 
we have found much more feverity in lay-impropria- 
tors than in the clergy. 

At all events, it is our opinion, that the cla'gy or 
lay-proprietors, Ihould have nothing to do either 
with the valuing or levying the tithes j but that it 
Ihould be done by difinterefted perfons j and although 
this is a fubjeft that has excited the attention and 
ingenuity of p great number of people, we cannot 
pafs it by without fuggefting our ideas upon the 
occafion. We fliall therefore take the liberty to 
fubmit to the Board, whether this complicated and 
unpleafant fubjeft could not be fimplified and ad- 
jufted, to the fatisfaftion of all parties, if the tithes 
were to be regulated by the rent of the land only; 
which could be always eafily eftimated in'almoft 
every parifti, either from the taxes, or by alTeffors; 
which perhaps might be fettled at nearly the follow* 
ing proportions: ^ • 

One fifth of the rent upon arable; 

Oae ninth ditto upon meadow; 

One twelfth ditto upon pafture* « 

However the exaft proportions might be fettled upon 
a thorough inveftigation of the fubjeft,* we cannot 
help thmking this would be attended with confidera* 
Ue advantages, as the farmer would, thereby reap the 
immediate benefit of his own expences and improve* 
ments; a confideraUe pdrtipn of which now goes to 
the proprietor of the tithes, and will ever continue 

to 
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to be a great bar to improvement; whereas, if our 
plan were purfued, the value of the tithes would 
gradually increafe in proportion to the rent, which 
would always be known when the farm is taken; and 
the farmer can have no reafon afterwards to com¬ 
plain; and during his leafe, he would have the fatis- 
faftion of reaping the benefit of his induftry and im¬ 
provement, without the mortification of feeing (as 
in the prefent fyftem) a confiderable. part of the 
profit, derived from every load of dung or other 
manure he lays on his land, taken from him. 


Survey of the North-Riding of Yorkshire. 

• . PACE 96. 

The taking of tithes in kind, or advancing the 
rent of them as improvements are made, are a great 
oMacle to improvements. Though moft of the 
parilhes of this riding are liable to tithes in kind, yet 
there are many which are exempt from them; and 
•^b^n taken in kind, it does not appear that a rigid 
mode of exacting them is generally prafrifed by the 
tithe-owner?. 


Survey of Derbyshire, p. 53. 

The collcfring of tithes in kind has a tendency to 
damp improvement, hut on one of the largcft eftates 

in 
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in the county of Derby, the agreeing for the tithes 
is left entirely between the clergy and the occupiers 
of the land} and although this is not the ede on 
many other eftates, yet it is a matter of faft, that no 
eftate in the county is in a better ftate of cultivation 
and improvement. So far as this goes, it is a proof 
that Lnds may be improved under the prefent fyftcra 
of tithes, where there is»moderation on the fide of 
the clergy, 'and candpur oh the fide of the farmers. 

To render tithes lefs obnoxious than at prefent, 
the rights jof the church more equitable, and to pre- 
ferve individual rights facred and inviolate, the clergy 
loved and honoured, and to keep up the happy in¬ 
fluence of religion in the ftate, arc objefts well worth 
the attention of every good citizen. To effeft this, 
where the clergyman is,not fatisfied with a compen- 
fation equal to what the land would produce, with¬ 
out the aid of foreign manure, and where he i^fifts 
on the full tentlj* of the produce in its improved 
Itate, perhaps the moft probable means would be to 
oblige him to pay one-tenth part of the money bona 
fide expended in manures bought and laid on the land. 
Such a regulation would do away much of the rea- 
fonable objeftion to tithes, and be no diminution to 
the eftates of the church; on the contrary, I think 
the value of her tithes would increafe, and a flow 
be given to the fpirit of improvement, by the farmer 
knowing thm a tenth of the money expended therein 

was 
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was fo much paid towards his tithe. Give me leave 
to alk any Derbyfliire fanner, who brings nine wag¬ 
gon loads of lime to his farm, if he would not bring 
a tenth, were he fure the titheman muft pay for it, 
if he took the tithe in kind? 1 am aware of many 
difficulties that may be thrown in the way of this 
feheme; the diftinftion of tidies, as belonging to 
reftor and vicar; the impolicy of obliging a clergy¬ 
man, whofe circumftances might make it imprudent 
to expend money in the improvement of his tithes; 
and many others may be raifed; but making it op¬ 
tional in the clergy to adopt this meafure, or to be 
content with what he could get if no foreign manure 
were brought to the land, baniflies many obje£dons;f 
and I have no doubt, if this feheme were taken up 
with candour on both fides, it might be matured 
into improvement and the good of the community. 

Xhe king’s field and tithes are among the greateft 
bars to improvement; to avoid letting the land to- 
men engaged in other purfuits, or whofe talento have 
.Ootjieen applied to agriculture; to render every 
farm fufficicntly large to employ both capital and 


f It u effimtial IP a fair iputtation, that all the ideas oi an author 
(hould be inferted; but' who does not fee, that thp afeertaining, under 
circumftances of extraordinat7 manilring and produdHon of crops, 
what the real prpduoe would be on the Iheglcdluig fyfiem, would be 
4 tteQd|4 much diftereoce of ppiniont and c^e^uent dillentioal 

talents, 
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talents, and fo as to render agriculture as much a 
fcicnce as the manufafture of cotton, or any other 
fcience j to ereft the neceffary buildings} to provide- 
for the comfort of the cottager at an cafy expeacc, 
by allowing him to fliare in the cultivation of as 
much land as will fupply hi* family with vegetables 
and nulk; to rexnove every obftacle that ftands in the 
way of a man that has maidc agriculture his profef- 
fion; are, in "my humble opinion, fure and rational 
methods of improving this, or any other county. 


Survey of Gloucestershire, p. 23. 

It has already been noticed, that this dilkvft has 
been greatly improved of date years, it is ftill impro¬ 
ving, nor is any fpirit of that fort wanting; but it 
might be greatly aflifted by the removal of fome cf 
the burthens that the farming world in goieral la¬ 
bours under. ^ Among thefe, the payment of tithes in 
kind deferves to be mentioned. In the new inj;:lo- 
fures, this load has been got rid of by giving up a part 
of the property in lieu of it. One-fifth of the arable, 
and one-ninth of the pafturc, and in fome inftances, 
two-ninths of one, and one-dghth of the other, has 
been alked, and agreet^ to. As the impropriator is 
exonerated ftom all eXpenew, except infide fences, 
the part that he takes is more than- c^ual to a 

fourth 
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fourth of the arable land, even when one-fifth is 
allowed; but even then the improvements being en¬ 
tirely the proprietor’s, they have been obliged to 
acquiefce. The afts of parliament allow the reftors 
only to leafc for the firft twenty-one years, and after¬ 
wards the tenants remain tenants at will; in con- 
fequence of which, all the lands fet apart for the 
clergy become, in a great meafure, unproduftive, as 
the tenants take from them,all they can raife, and 
fet every improvement afide; and therefore they are 
fo far neither beneficial to the clergy, or the nation. 
But were commilfioners appointed to value the tithes 
of the parifties, and alfo the landed eftates of the 
clergy; and were they obliged, under that valuation, 
to graijt leafes, at the rent then fet on them, their 
eftates would be improved, in proportion as other 
lands; and the tithes being fccured to the occupiers 
fgr a term, not exceeding twenty-one years, they 
could have no objeftion to thc„advance to be made 
on them at the expiration of that term; and .the dif¬ 
ficulties now exiftin'g would be done away, fo far as 
' « 

cefpefts the occupiers and the nation. The rent to 
be paid for^the land would be of no confequence 
in what proportion it was paid; as the only fecurity 
requifite to the occupiers is, that on laying out their 
capital they may have from the impropriator an 
equal term with that they have from their landlords; 
and to put both ^ an equal footing. As the law 
> 1 now 
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now ftands, the burthen may be immoderate, and 
therefore to every perfon acquainted with the value 
of money, (which the farmers now arc more than 
formerly, and know how to make calculations) it 
cannot be expeded that they will lay out any con- 
fiderable fura, when the firft eleven per cent, profit 
g< 3 es t y the impropriator, before they can receive 
any advantage-themfelves:.and, in cafe of a lofs, that 
lofs is augmented by, the impropriator’s taking a 
tenth part of the capital laid out, as far as it was re¬ 
turned to the occupiers. 


Survey of Wiltshire, p. 163. 

It may, perhaps, be expefted by fome, jhat in 
fpeaking of obftacles to improvements in agriculture, 
the payment of tithes in kind Ihould be mentioned, 
and fome plan propofed for its abolition. But it^is 
not to be expe£led/ that fo great an alteration in 
the pqlicy of the kingdom, involving fo many valu¬ 
able interefts and important confequcnces, can be cf- 
fefted from the crude and undigefled fchemes o? an 
humble individual. The Board of Agriculture may, 
perhaps, hereafter be able, from the combined in¬ 
formation that will be collefted by them, to deter¬ 
mine whether any thin^ can be done in this impor¬ 
tant bufinefs,. and what meafures arc. the raoft likely 
to give general fatisfaftion to the parties interefted. 

But, 
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But, however the payment of tithes in kind may 
be Ian obftacle to the agriculture of the kingdom in 
general, it is but common juftice to the clergy of the 
county of Wilts to remark, that, fo far as refpeSts 
thenii that obftacle can hardly be faid to exift. In 
many of the late inclofurcs, cofnmutations, either in 
land or money, have been accepted, and the parifties 
difeharged of tithes. And where tithes are ftill due, 
it is a fa(ft, that there is fcarcely one ‘clergyman in 
twenty, throughout the county, who takes them up 
in kind; although the laymen, who are in poffeiTion 
of tithes, too often fet them the example of refufing 
to compound them at any price whatever. 


Survey of Hert?ordshire, p. 74, 

Where the land is tithe free., and occupied by the 
owner, his intcreft, (if he knows it) and that of the 
publick, exa£tiy tally; the land will be brought to, 
and continued in a ,proper ftate of manurage: it is 
poftible, in fuch cafes, that the publick may have 
the beft of the bargain; and land thus circumftanced, 
though of the very word quality, be mended for 
ever, and at an expence for which that amendment 
will never compenfeteto the improver, who, aftuated 
by a hope of future gain,^ which may never be re¬ 
alized,, or the honeft pride of decorating his rocks 

and 
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and fands with the cheerful face of fmiling plenty, 
will build his tower before he calculates his cxpence. 
But if the reftor is to ftiare crops, he will balance \ 
a few plain figures will fettle the profit to the reftor, 
and the lofs to himfelf} the lands will remain uncul¬ 
tivated, and the publick never be benefited by the 
crops liiey would otherwife yield. In every cafe 
where tithes in kind are pay^ible and infilled on, ira-* 
provements llacken. This general rule will be found 
without exception; and a great majority of the Hert- 
fordlhire re^iors are fo fenfible of this important 
truth, that they are fatisfied with moderate compo- 
fitions; the meafure thereof following the improve¬ 
ments with a flow and Heady pace, while a living 
profit to the improver is conftantly kept in-riew. 
Were it not for this prudent moderation, there would 
be an end to boning, chalking, top-dreffing, and the 
other very expenfive improvements of the county. • 
A numerous tenantry has long held by leafe or 
otherwife under a refpeftable family, on whofe ho¬ 
nour they could rely. Where the evils complaiqpd 
of in bargains between landlord and tenants, and 
where a courfe of hnfbandry often ‘preferibed, 
which in many unforefeen cafes cannot be purfued 
without injury to all the parties concerned, did not 
exift; the reftor always copied the example of his 
patron, and the lands w%rc;kcpt in a proper Hate of 
jnanurage. 


The 



The property fo held and circumflanccd, like the 
fall of empires, falls into'the hands of a new landlord 
by purchafe. He is too wife to be guided by the 
experience of others, and is abfurd enough to give 
out that he means to grant no frelh Icafes: he is ac¬ 
companied with a reftor, who infills on extravagant 
compenfations, or tithes in kind. The tenants at will 
immediately crofs crop^ and continue that praftice 
till they are turned out j apd they whofe leafes are 
nearly expired farm accordingly, or fubmit to un- 
reafonable reftriftions, and an advance of rent, to 
obtain a few years longer term: but as thefe reltric- 
tions, and all human laws, have the fame fource, 
they have alfo the fame fare; if mankind were per- 
feftJy virtuous, neither would be necelTary or wanted. 
The tenant avails himfclf of this addition to his leafe, 
to wear out that amendment he formerly put into 
^the land, and having accomplilhed this objeft, quits 
the farm at the end of his leafe. 

Having thus given, as I hope, a due preference tc 
landlords and reftors of a certain defeription, I flial 
endeavour to match them with tenants. A farm i; 
to be let to a tenant at will, at a certain annual rent 
a farmer, who really has fufficient property, nt 
matter how he acquired it, views the farm, and per 
ceives that fomething is Hill left to be taken out o 
the lands thefem^ he ^confiders that he is to b 
tenant at will; tH^Jbre under no*covenants or re 

ftriflions 
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ftriftions, as to his cropping, and that he can leave 
the farm at any time, giving fix months notice prior 
to the quarter-day on which he may enter; there¬ 
fore agrees for the farm. He does not condefeend 
to beftow a thought on the reftor; he may take his 
tithes in kind, if he thinks proper, as the dung to be 
made f om the firaw thereof would be no objeff to 
a farmer of this fort; but he will give the reftor all 
the trouble and hindrance in his power, in the 
colleftion uf the ‘tithes, and cheat him if poffiblc. 
Should the reftor be fo fimple as to bring an aftion 
on the llatut?; againft this bird of paflfage, for the 
tithes literally fubtrafted, he will take care to make 
the tithes pay the expences incurred in foiling the 
retlor, as long as he can. In two or three years 
after he has commenced tenant, he will apply"To his 
landlord, who polTibly by *this time may have fmclt 
a rat, and tell him his farm is too dear, and he can 
hold it no longer without a leafe, and a diminutidti 
of rent; if they do not agree, he will apply the 
plough to the meadows and old paflures, if any in 
the farm, and make fure of one good crop of oats, 
before he gives his landlord notice that he means to 
quit it. If the landlord, to fave his meadows and 
paftures, Ihould agree to his terms, he muft give him 
alfo a good marketable leafe, and which he alEgns 
as foon as he can, p^dvided he gets a premium to 
his liking; for farmers of this fort never farm, their 

pra£lic* 
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praftice is the very reverfe: covenants arc made to 
bind them, for the fame reafoit that halters are made 
to hang rogues, but with lefs benefit to fociety. 

The honcft and induflrious farmer fees and la¬ 
ments the neccfTiry of covenants between landlord 
and tenant, and would cheerfully comply with them, 
provided they did not frequently, in conjunftion 
with feafons and circumftances, which human pru¬ 
dence cannot forefee, militate againft his own and 
the publick intereft. 

A tithe-free arable farm, of poor, light foil, or 
any foil if out of condition, muft be improved by 
money, and upheld by expence and induftry; and 
if the annual rent or value be tool, the capital of 
the occupier Ihould be 6ool. at leaft, in addition 
to a Competent knowledge of his- profelBon, and 
a leafe to proteft his improvements: the fooner 
the farm is brought into a proper ftate of cul¬ 
ture, the better it is for the occupier and the pub- 
lick. It is moft likely, admitting no accidents inter¬ 
vene, that all his ready-money may be expended 
befpre the farm makes a fuitable return; in that 
cafe, a little indulgence from a landlord, fo amply 
fecured, may be neceflary, and fhould never be re- 
fiifcd; the tenant will not wifh to deviate from any 
judicious corfrfc of hufbandry that has been pre- 
feribed to him, except when .that courfe is deranged 
by the immediate intej-pc^tion of providence. In 

fuch 
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luch cafes, a different crop to that which has been 
fown in rotation and' has miffed, fliould intervene, 
and the choice of the intervening crop be left to him- 
fclf. This choice may not meet the approbation of 
all parties, but it will fliorten the exceptions thus 
rendered neceffary to the covenants in a leafe, and 
the. land will not be fuffered to run to weeds, the 
worft of all poffible crops, while the landlord and 
tenant are fettling punftilios*. 

The tei.ant will continue a judicious and profitable 
courfe of hulbandry, as long as the returns arc in- 
fured to himfelf} but towards the lafl: years of his 
terra he will relax, if an adequate reward be not held 
out to infure his perfeverance; and if that reward be 
nearly equal to any advantage he could reap by 
purfuing a lefs praife-worthy conduft, the injtiry to 
the publick would be avoided, the fuccceding tenant 
would cheerfully difburfe that reward, increafe the 
rent of the farm, if really worth an increafe, and 
take the (lock, &c.,*as between in-coming and out¬ 
going tenants, at a fair value j and at the end of his 
term would again relinquifli on the fame conditions. 

All lawful compafts between man and man may 
be made certain, and to laft for the time, agreed on, 
provided the contrafting parties are competent. On- 
this principle a farmer beftows his property and time 
in the cultivation of the eflate of his landlord, who, 
for certain confideratioas, has, by a valid agreemcnt,i 
delegated all his powers* to* his tenant, excepting 

thofe 
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thofc cxprcfely mentioned and accepted in the agree¬ 
ment. Thus far the bargain is fare, and the tenant 
runs all rilks of lofs of crops, ftock, &c. but if the 
land be not tithe free, or fubjeft to a modus only, a 
third perfon has an intereft in the produce thereof, 
and if that third perfon be an ecclefiaftical reftor, he 
is not competent to make a certain agreement for 
his intereft, were he fo difpofed. The tenant has 
the additional riik of the reilor’s avaripe to encoun¬ 
ter, and improves accordingly. 

When an unreafonable compofition, or tithes in 
kind are taken, the tenant converts ta pafture the 
lands which produced them, if he finds it his intereft 
fo to do; and the beft fyftem that can be devifed, 
for the good of the publick, thereby receives a 
mortsd- ftab; for clover, hay, potatoes, turnips, 
cinquefoil, tares, the whole clafs of pulfe, and inter¬ 
vening meliorating crops, whether for the purpofe 
o£ feeding the tenant’s cattle, or otherwife, are fub- 
jeft to tithes in kind, when fevered from the foil on 
which they grow. ^ i 

If the reftor, or his tithe-renter or gatherer, be of 
a litigious' and troublefome difpofition, which the 
tithe laws, as they now ftand, put it too much in 
-their power to indulge, the evil of tithes in kind is 
increafed to an alarming magnitude. In rainy and 
uncertain harveft weather, when prudence diftates 
the houfing or Hacking the crops immediately from 
the feythe or fickle, to avoid the confequences of the 

feafon, 
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feafoii, they muft be iliocked or cocked before the 
farmer can give the reftor, or his petty tyrant of the 
parifli, notice to fet out the tithe; he mnfl wait a 
reafonable time for his arrival on the fpot, before 
he will venture to decimate ek parte \ in the mean 
time a fudden and hctvy raih outftrips the flow-paced 
tithiir man, and both crop and tithe are much in¬ 
jured or totally ruined theyeby. If the tithingman 
does not arrive at the ufual time allotted to him, the 
farmer leaves the tenth fliock or cock, and carries 
the reft of the crop at the rilk of a law-fuit. How 
frequently in fuch feafons do the tithes, rotting on 
the ground, meet the eye of the traveller, in every 
part of England! 

It is a moft equitable rule, that what concerps all 
flioukl be approved of by all; the rule of tithing is 
approved of by nobody j and the refjDe£table body 
of the clergy, particularly thofe who relide on their 
livings, are moft expofed to its baleful effefts; they 
are aware of the evil, and lament their want of 
powers-to apply an adequate remedy; they are not 
competent to make certain agreements for a ternf of 
years. The tenth of crops produced hy land, cul¬ 
tivated as it may be, and fliould be, cuts too deep 
into the farmer’s profits, and the clerical reftors 
have not yet been enabled to adopt any equitable 
mode by which their rights can be ascertained; and 
therefore recur to tithes in kind. If a crop of garden. 

VOL. VIII. Q. peafe 
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peafe or beaus are gathered when green, and fold, 
both the reftor, if impropriate, and vicar, claim tithes 
of one and the fame crop, and threaten to recur to 
law for the recovery thereof. If the farmer gives 
tithes to the reftor inftead of the vicar, or vice vcrfa, 

“ Incidet in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charibdim 
and this is aftually the cafe in the pariflt of Sunbury 
in Middlefex, where tithes of green-peafe have been, 
time out of mind, given to the reftor impropriate, 
and now, for the firft time, claimed by the vicar. 

The confequences of tithes in kind taken by the 
clergy are, .continual difputes and bickerings between 
them and their parifhioners; the farmers grumble, 
flacken in their improvements, give their fpiritual 
guidg^all the trouble in their power while collefting 
his tithes, and cheat him if they can; he recurs to 
law, and foon becomes the moft unpopular man in 
his parifli, and the church is deferred. The philo- 
fophy of religion is fpurned^ with the profelTor. 
Thefe are notorious, melancholy truths; and who¬ 
ever attempts to refute them, rauft be driven to the 
pitiful neceffity of reafoning in the face of a faft. 

I highly. refpeft the learning and virtues of the 
clergy; it is a p^hnary wilh of my heart to break 
afundcr the gota^ chains with which they are 
bound, and I call upon all honeft men to alTifl: me. 
The reformation is a precedc'qt in point; I cannot have 
" a better; 
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a better; celibacy was thereby aboUfhed, and the 
clergy in part reftored to their natural rights; they 
were permitted to marry and become the fathers of 
perhaps a numerous offspring. Had the clergy been 
alfo permitted to farm lands, a privilege which their 
local fituations peculiarly entitle them to, and not 
tJeeu confined to the narrow limits of their glebes* 
they would thereby have been enabled to employ 
and provide* for their.children. Agriculture, in the 
hands of men of learning and abilities, would long 
ere now have been reduced to a fcience; and the 
farmers of this clafs would have known and avoided 
the confequences of throwing impediments in the 
way of others engaged in the fame purfuits. 

Neceffity, combined with the wretched ftip^nds in 
many parts of Wales, qpmpels fome of the clergy 
there to turn farmers in defiance of law, and bring 
their fmall capitals into aftion, before they are ex¬ 
pended in a maintenance which their clerical pro- 
feflion does not afford. I have feen, and can give 
ample and honourable teftimony of, the publick good 
refulting from the examples given by thefe truly 
apoftolick teachers, in a country where, praftical ex¬ 
amples of good hufbandry are much wanted. I 
traverfed the county of Herts in quefl of able far¬ 
mers, to prefent them to this honourable Board, and 
fame led me by the hand to the reffor of Hatfield. 
The birth, talents, and connetlions of that gentleman 

give 
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give liim a commanding profpe£i: of his duty; his 
glebe contains one hundred acres, and enables him 
to farm with effeft, and within the letter of the law; 
his reftory, in point of revenue, is a little billioprick; 
and his farm, in point of neatnefs and fertility, a little 
paradife, by his judicious improvements. What a 
happinefs it is for the hufbandry of this extenfive 
parifli, that their reftor is ?. good farmer! Many ra¬ 
tional and valuable improvements might have been 
expected from many other clergymen, had not the 
door to agricultural praftice been fliut againfl: fome 
of the ablelt men in the kingdom. The inveftiga- 
tion of the foil leads to the remedy; empower the 
clergy by law, to farm lands, and grant leafes of 
their tiibes for twenty-one years certain, if they think 
proper fo to do. If they negleft the duties annexed 
to their facred funftions, by their attention to agri¬ 
culture, or any lefs worthy purfuit, punifli them j 
but let not the meafure of theif punifliment extend 
to a total deprivation of one of the moll rational 
amufements the human mind is capable of enjoying; 
for be it remembered, this primary art in the cata¬ 
logue of peace and plenty is cultivated by the firft 
eftate of the realm. 

Tliat the interefts of the church may not fuffer by 
collufion, let the power be veiled in the patron and 
bilhop of the diocefe to appoint competent perfons, 
to fettle and approve, the rent to be given, and to 

witnefs 
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witnefs the fame, by being parties to the leafe or 
leafes: the clergy to have preferable powers of 
diftrefs in cafes of non-payment of rent, if the land- 
owners do not, for their own and their tenants be¬ 
nefit, become the lelTees. The confequencc would 
pe, the clergy, or a great majority of them, woqld 
cheerfully acquiefce, though left to their option, and 
when emancipated from at lead a queftionable reftric- 
tion, if they do not Svail themfclves of the privilege 
of farming, they would have a more natural attach¬ 
ment to thofe who did. The tenant could then make 
a fure bargain at the outfet with his landlord and 
jeftor, and give really more rent for the tithes than 
they cpuld then be worth, the trouble and expence 
of collefting confidered; and thus exempted from 
all uncertain demands, and alTured of an adequate 
compenfation at the end of his term, he would put 
and keep his farnq in a proper ftate of cultivatkxn, 
and the lands remain in an improved ftate, inftead of 
being beggared by crofs-cropping and weeds, in the 
laft three years of the leafe, and again requiring fal¬ 
lows, attended with the lofs of crops to clean them, 
at an expence much greater than the amount of the 
profits refulting from the now latter condufr of te¬ 
nants. By thefe means, farming will become more 
refpefrable, and of courfc more ftudied; and lands 
will be kept in a proper fiat? of increafing manurage; 
and by thefe means, and by thefe means only, the 

exertions 
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exertions of tliis Honourable Board will be crowned 
with fuccefs. 


Survey or STArroRosHiRE, p. 97. 

The queftion of tithes having been pretty much 
and pretty often agitated and examined, I cannot ex- 
peft to be able in this report to throw any new 
light on the fubjeft; I lhall, however, Hate my ideas 
of the elFefi: they-have on agriculture; and if that 
effeft lhall apj-tear prejudicial, fome mode of prevent¬ 
ing or remedying the evil may be propofed, without 
doing injury to any of the parties interefted. 

Tithes having been formerly appropriated for a 
particiriar purpofe, mull be admitted as a property 
equally litcred with any otlier, efpecially as that ap¬ 
propriation is admitted by thofe laws which regulate 
tha country where the tithes arc produced; and 
although a confiderable part of the property fo ap¬ 
propriated has fince been alienated from its original 
purpofe, yet fnch alienation having been admitted 
and confirmed by thofe laws which proteft all other 
property, no friend to juftice and the liability of pro¬ 
perty can expeft an exoneration from, or an abolition 
of tithes, without pfopoCng and providing an equU 
valent, ^ 

Having faid this, I mult ?he fame time confefs, 
that tithes,' being an heavy tax upon the efforts and 

exertions 
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exertions of liuman induftry, are in a confiderable 
degree a prohibition of fuch exertion, and in that 
refpeft aft as a dead weight and a check on that 
fpirit of improvement, which it is good policy to en¬ 
courage by every means that can be devifed. If an 
equivalent can be found, and a commutation be efr 
fefteC, without injury to any one concerned, fuch 
regulation would doubtle/s be an improvement in 
our political‘fyllem. , 

The following plan is propofed as the outline of 
an exchange of tithes for land, as land will always 
bear a value proportioned to that of its produce, 
and even the price or value of labour is mcafured by 
the fame ftandard. 

Let an aft of parliament appoint in every djocefe 
an equal number of the moll refpcftable clergy and 
country gentlemen, commiffioners and truftecs, and 
with a power of nominating furveyors to value all 
the tithes belonging* either to the clergy or the lauy 
within the diocefe; and let the aft give an option to 
the land-owners of purchafing their refpeftive tithes 
at the valuation fixed on them by fuch furveyors; 
the money arifing from fuch redemptipn might be 
invefled in the funds, or other fecurities, until a pro¬ 
per opportunity fliould offer of laying it out in landj 
and where the land-owners ftiould refufe to pur- 
chafe fuch tithes, th^*commiflioners might have a 
power of mortgaging them,*Qr of taking up money 

on 
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on their fecurity, to be invefied in the fame way 
with that aHfrag from tithes actually fold: or, after 
a given time, the truftccs might be jmpowered to fet 
apart an allotment of the land of thofe owners who 
refufe to pufchafe, and which, if conveniently fitu- 
ated for the former or tithe-owner, might be fo ap¬ 
plied; otherwife fold, and the money arifing from 
fuch fale inverted as before, until it could be laid out 
in the purchafe of land. ^ 

The execution of fome fuch plan would be attended 
with infinitely lefs trouble and expence than that now 
incurred by the annual valuation of tithes, as, Ihould 
the propofed regulation be once effefted, the bufmefs 
would be fettled for ever; but under the prefent 
fyrtemy the furveyor or valuer’s bufmefs is continued 
from year to year, and if thjt fyrtem fliould continue, 
will be from generation to generation. An equivtu 
lent in land muft certainly be a more folid property 
than tithes. Land may be improved in any degree 
by good managenjent and induftry; tithes flu^uafe 
or fink in value at the will of the cultivator. 

I think fome fuch commutation as this might be 
eafily effefled, and then all parties would be pleafed 
with the alteration. 

Survey of Worcestershire, p. 43. 

If the payment of tithes in 4 cind, and mortmain 
tenures, are found obftacles to improvement, might 

not 
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not fuch obftacles be removed, by a law, enforcing 
a compofition for tithes to be alTeffed, not by the 
value of any particular eftate, but by the average 
value of a confiderable diftrift, and re-affefled at dif¬ 
ferent periods} confining the aireflmcnt to the value 
of the land in a common courfe of hufbandry; that 
is,’excluding all extraordinary improvements, fuch 
as buildings, plantations, &c. and by regulating re¬ 
newals of the’ tenures ijnder the church, in the fame 
manner as the proportion of rent claimed as a fine, 
being afeertained by the value fixed for the tithes of 
the difirift. 


Survey of Monmouthshire, p. 26. 

• 

Tithes are very unequally paid in this county, and 
the prefent mode of tollefting them in kind, through¬ 
out many parifhes, ^ifturbs the harmony of fociety, 
and checks agricultural improvements. A refpefta- 
ble gentleman of landed property, who told me he 
had a turn for that pleafing employment and heathy 
amufement of farming, and had been holding fome 
part of his eftate in his own hands, gave it up and 
let it all, becaufe he would not be fubjeft to have a 
difpute with the clergyman of the parifh taking the 
tithe in kind, upon hi» not agreeing to pay the ad¬ 
vance made, in paying per aire fo much more than 
* formerly. 
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formerly. I muft obferve, at the fame time, that 
upon the large eftatcs of a noble duke in this county, 
I heard no complaint made in the mode of the pay¬ 
ment for the great tithes; inftead of taking them in 
kind, there was a commutation fettled in a moderate 
way, fo as to give content. In the northern part of 
the county, 2 'j. 6 d. per acre is, I hud, only paid 
for the tithe of wheat ip fome places; while in the 
fouthern diftrift, I have been informed, the tithe has 
been raifed for the fame article, from 6s. to 12s. 
per acre. 

This fuhjeft has been fo copioufly treated, and fo 
fuccefsfully too, I have no doubt, by others, that 
nothing new remains to be faid upon it. If the 
wifdom of parliament perceive it necelTary to con- 
fider it, the clergy and laity muft benefit by the re¬ 
gulations of this very important objeft; and my moft 
earnefl; wifhes are, that it may be attended with the 
delired fuccefs. 


Survey of Caernarvonshire, p. to. 

In fome places of this county hay is tithed, in 
other places it is not. Corn is always tithed, which 
is confidercd a great bar to^ agricultural improve¬ 
ments. « 


Survey 
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Survey of Denbighshire, p. 23. 

It is a fa£l that muft ftrike every one who has 
made the tour of Britain, efpccially if he is acquainted 
with its former as well as prefent ftate, that though 
theseX'..rtions of England in the mercaniile and ma- 
nufafturing lines of bufinefs^ have for the laft h.iif 
century been vigorous almoll: beyond coriipare, yet 
in the line of agriculture it has been comparatively 
languid; Whereas in Scotland, though llie ftarted 
late, and has* made but fmall progrefs in induflry, 
yet the exertions in agriculture have nearly kept 
pace with thofe in the other departments. 

This can be aferibed to no other circumftanccs 
than thofe mentioned in the text: among thefe*the 
drawing of tithes in kind Is peculiarly difeouraging 
to agriculture, as it not only affefts the tenant, but 
even the proprietor himfelf, who mufl, on this ao 
count, forego many attempts he could have made in 
improvaments.with profit. The proprietors of land 
in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, who juftly con- 
fider the expence of improving the foil as a purchafe 
price, would in all cafes find that though they may 
have a reafonable profit, where no tithe is drawn, 
they could have had none at all if that had been paid 
in kind. Indeed, in m^oft cafes, that tithe alone is 
more than the whole profit they ever expeft to dtn 
yive from it. The confequence here is obvious; 

bui 
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but the retardment which this circumjiancc will make, 
when operating in millions rf cafes over a whole king¬ 
dom, baffles all attempt at calculation. 

To avoid this dreaded evil, extenfive trafis of land 
are left in England in perpetual grafs, when it is by 
no means in a condition for yielding the moft abun¬ 
dant produce in that ftate. The quantity of bread- 
corn is thus necelTarily' dirainifhed, and with it the 
total amount of food even, for beafts is curtailed. 
Nothing can be fo ruinous to agriculture! 


Purvey of Northamptonshire, p. 6 i. 

The collefting,the tithes in kind is very generally 
complained of, and in parifhes where that mode is 
adopted, it certainly operates vei^ powerfully againft 
t;he introduflion of improvements in hulbandry; 
while at the fame time it is attended with very dif- 
agreeable confequences, both iil a religious and po¬ 
litical view, as it is often the means of creating fuch 
divifions between the clergyman and his pariftiioners, 
as render the religious inftruftions of the former of 
little avail, while it loofens that chain of intercourfe 
and connexion, which it is confidered of fo much im¬ 
portance to keep united. I|; has happened (though, 
to the credit of the clergy of this diftrift be it faid, 
the inftaflces are very rare) where the tithes have 

been 
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been let to a layman, for the purpofe of oppreffion, 
he has been known to exert that authority, with 
which he was invcfted, and hath not only taken the 
tenth lliock of corn, and the tenth cock of hay, but 
alfo the tenth lamb, pig, ben, egg, &c.; nay, has even 
gone into the garden, and taken not only the tenth 
parfo" the fruit, but alfo the tenth of the produce 
of the kitchen-garden. Under fuch circumftances 
as thefe, it may be aiked, wlio is the farmer, who 
would not feel hirafelf aggrieved? 

Many plans have been fuggefted in order to bring 
aboiit an ar’ftingement of tithes, and to place them 
on forae permanent footing. It has been propofed 
that the proprietors fliould farm the tithes in each 
parifli, or that a corn-rent fliould be fixed by the 
ai'erage price of grain for a number of years pafl:; 
but that wdiich appears mofl: likely to give general 
approbation, and which feems beft calculated to do 
juftice to all parties, is to give the clergyman a com^ 
penfation for his tithes in land, becaufe the depreci¬ 
ation in tho value of money has been fo great, as to 
reivler any arrangement which is to be founded-on 
it as a medium by which the value is tojie afeertained 
in future times, very uncertain; whereas the produce 
of land muft always bear reference to the value of 
money at th« time. 

Whether the open fiefd pariflies are to be inclofed, 
or allowed to remain in their, prefent ftate, ftill it is 

humbly 
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humbly fuppofed, that a general arrangement might 
be made refpefting tithes, by giving a compenfiition 
in land; and that upon the fame principles on which 
ihofe who aft as commilTioners under inclofing bills 
determine thefe matters, which is generally by finding 
the clergyman entitled to one-fifth, or one-fixth of 
the tillage land, and one-ninth of the pafture, or two- 
thirteenths of the whole pariflt. 

Were this defirable objeft by any means obtained, 
improvements in agriculture, and the different breeds 
of flock, would no doubt take place; and inftead of 
the clergyman and his parifliioners living in a ftate 
of contention or warfare, we fliould fee them living 
as one great family, in harmony and peace, and the 
clergyman confidered as the parent and preferver of 
that bond by which they are united. 



Art. 
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Art. Xni. 


On the moji pradicable Mode of giving an Equitable 
Compenfation for Tithes. 

[By Thomas Davis, efq; in a Letter to the Secretary.] 


T he Society having thought proper to call the 
attention of their members and of the publick, 
to the fubjeft of Tithes, under a well-founded con- 
viftion that the payment thereof in kind not only 
tends to fow diffeniion between the clergy and their 
parifliioners, but is alfo a very great hinderance to 
improvements in agriculture, and having offered a pre¬ 
mium for the beft effay on the moft praftical mode 
of giving an equitable compenfation for tithes in 
general; * 

The writer hereof begs leave to Hate to the fo- 
ciety, that having had a long and aftive experienee 
i 1 fettling commutations for tithes under inclofure 
afts of»parlit\jnent, and having had an opportunity 
of obferving the inconveniencies and defefts ii^ the 
modes hitherto authorized and direfted by parlia¬ 
ment, he flatters himfelf that he can point out fuch 
an alteration in thofe modes, as will lay a ground¬ 
work for a general commutation; and which, if 


• The publication of this tflaj (to which the Society’s prize was 
adludgcd) was omitted in the 7th volume, at the requeftof the author. 

fanffioned 
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fanftiooed hy this Society, may poilib/y hereafter 
attraft the attention of parliament; and if tried and 
found to anfwer in Angle parifties, may hereafter pave 
the way for a general commutation aft. 


THE evils arifing from the exaftion of tithes.in 
kind are too well known to require any additional 
proof. 

They not only furnifii frequent occafions of dif- 
putes between the receiver and payer, but in many 
inflances they operate as a tax upon induftry, parti¬ 
cularly in countries where the land requires expenfive 
improvements. In both thefe cafes, they have an 
undoubted tendency to injure agriculture, and there¬ 
fore,“however juft the fax may be in itfelf, the policy 
of it, in the prefent ftate of agriculture, is certainly 
queftionable. 

, In the dark ages of the world, when its inhabi¬ 
tants depended folely on the labour of their hands 
for bread they ate, the obligation of a payment of 
part of that bread to a clafs of men fet apart from 
the fecular concerns of the world, and devoted to 
the religious and moral inftruftion of their fellow- 
creatures, was an inftitution worthy of its divine 
author; and the progrelfive improvements in civili¬ 
zation and fcieqce, which thofe ages arc univerfally 
allowed to have received from the clergy, are a ftri- 
king pfoof of the wifdbm of that iq^itution. 

In 
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In thofe days, 'mhea money was fcarcely known as 
a circulating medium, and not only the rent of the 
land itfelf was paid with part of its produce, but the 
little trade then known was merely a barter of one 
commodity for another, a payment to the clergy in 
money would have been as juftly reprobated as the 
payment of tithes in kind is at this time. 

It is the difference in thp manners and cujioms of 
the times, that*has altered our ideas of the nature of 
this provilion for the clergy, fo as to render, that 
payment a grievance, which our forefathers paid 
without gru 3 ging, and which indeed they could have 
paid in no other way. 

Another reafon for the diffiitisfaftion which for 
the laft two centuries has attended this payment, is 
the alienation of a very great part of the tithes of 
the kingdom, made by King Henry the Eighth at the 
diffolution of the religious houfes, whereby they 
were taken from the church and vefted in lay- 
owners } this alteration ftriking entirely at the meri¬ 
torious part of the payment, and making that a tax 
upon the land, which in its firft inftitution Was a per- 
fonal payment by one fet of men to another, in the 
nature of a falary for fervices performed by the latter 
to the former. 

But, however detrimental tithes may be to agri¬ 
culture at this time, or h(pwevcr their oripnal nature 
may be altered, it cannot be denied that agriculture 

VOL. VIII. R Jias 
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has grown op, in fpite of them, to the perfeftion to 
which it has now attained. Nay, indeed they may 
be faid to have contributed in fame degree to bring it 
to that perfe£lion^ by putting landholders upon ex¬ 
pedients to raife fuch crops as were the leaft advan¬ 
tageous to the tithe-owners and the moft beneficial 
to themfelves, and which have tended ultimately^ fo 
much to the advantage of the kingdom, viz. the 
laying down voet arable lands to pafure, and the 
raifing artificial graffes, turnips, and other green crops 
upon arable land, inftead of exhaufting the land, as 
formerly, with repeated crops of corn'.' A fyftem 
which has enabled the kingdom to fupply its in- 
creafed confumption of animal food, for which it 
mufi; always depend upon its own refources, almoll 
unaflifted by importation. 

And this alteration in the agriculture of the king¬ 
dom has made the value of tithes fo very uncertain 
and flufluating, that, although' in particular didriSls 
it has been very much increafed By the bringing large 
trafts of uncultivated land into tillage, it 'has de- 
cre/fed in other dijlrids, particularly, in the neigh- 
lipurhood pf great towns, in proportion as the value 
of the land has increafed by the introduftion of good 
hufbandry. 

And perhaps this uncertainty of the tithes, arifing 
from the openings which this choice of crops leaves 
for fubtcrfugcs and cvafions, and confequcntly of 

difpuies. 
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dlfputes, lias tended to make tithes in general more 
obnoxious at this time, although they are in fo many 
inflances compounded for at a fair price, than they 
were in ancient times, when lands were regularly 
fown with corn in a common field ftate, and the tithe 
corn rigoroufly taken up in kind. 

And as a proof that this argument is right, it is 
well known, that there aiK always more difputes 
about the tithes of fm^l infignificant articles, than 
about the tithes of corn, which are in faft the real 
grievance. 

If thefe arguments are well founded, as the writer 
hereof thinks they are, it is obvious that, in the pre- 
fent ftate of agriculture, a commutation of tithes for 
a fair equivalent would be a very defirable thing, not 
only to the occupiers of titljeable land, but in many 
inftances to the tithe-owners themfelves. The dif¬ 
ficulty is to find out that equivalent. 

In treating on this fubjeft, it is to be lamented 
that the minds of men have been, (particularly of 
late years) fo jftrcjudiced againji the very nature of 
tithes, that the idea of a ^air equivalent has feldom 
been thought of. They have been too frequently 
looked upon as a kind of furreptitious property, of 
which the owners might at any time be difpoffeffcd at 
the will of the ftate. This kind of argument, inftead 
of obtaining the end pxopofed, muft undoubtedly 
defeat it. '' • 


R 2 


There 
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There arc many defcriptions of property in this 
kingdom much lefs capable of bearing a fcrutiny into 
the means of its acquifition, than that of tithes. 

But when that property has been guaranteed to 
its poffelTors by the conftitution and laws of the king¬ 
dom, it is idle to difputc the legality of the mode by 
which it was acquired. 

Not only that very g^eat proportion of the tithes 
of this kingdom which is in lay hands,’ has been fold 
and bought for a valuable confideration, and many of 
the livings which ftill remain to the church have 
been as legally fold and bought under the proteftion 
of the law, as any other defcription of property 
whatever; but the lands fubjefl: to thofe tithes have 
alfa been bought at reduced prices on account of 
that incumbrance, in the fame iganner as eftates have 
been bought fubjeft to fee-farm rents, and honfes to 
ground-rents. And although all thofe payments are 
incumbrances on the property of one fet of men, yet 
they conftitute the property, and frequently thd only 
property of another fet of men’, and the laws of Eng¬ 
land {whofe firjl care is the prefervation of property, 
however it pusy vary in defcription") are equally bound 
to protcft both. 

If this fundamental rule were Hriftly kept in view, 
that the land-owners and tithe-owners arc equally en¬ 
titled to their refpeftive fhaiys out of the produce of 
tlie land, there would be fewer difputes than there 

now 
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now are about tithes in their prefent ftate, and men 
would turn their thoughts more unbiaffed to find out 
an equivalent, commutation to be offered for them j 
a commutation fo contrived, as to fecure to both 
land-holders and tithe-ownofs, as near as poffible for 
time to come, the fame proportions they would have 
received out of the land, in cafe no alteration had 
been made in the mode of afitrtaining thofe proportions. 

But, however defirable, or however prafticable, 
it might be to find an equivalent commutation tp 
be given in lieu of tithes, it does not follow that any 
fcheme of this kind can take place at one time through¬ 
out the kingdom. That is neither neceffary nor 
prafticable. 

It is well known that commutatipns are direftdd in 
every feffion of pariiament, by virtue of inclofure 
afts, in parilhes where there are commonable landsy 
and afterwards fettled by commiffioners without anjr 
difficulty j and therefore others might be made in 
parifhes already inclofed, on the fame plan, or a better^ 
if a better could be found. The principal reafon jvhy 
thefe commutations have in general been made at 
the time of an inclofure <f commonable lahds, is, the 
opportunity of doing it without the expence of a 
feparate aft of parliament; and the fear of that cx- 
pence is the reafon whjr.it has been fo feldom done 
in old inclofed parilhes,* 


There 
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There feems to be no good reafon (provided a 
fair and equitable ratio of commutation could be 
pointed out which would extend generally to all de- 
fcriptions of tithes in the kingdom, and if a power 
were lodged fomewhcre to carry thofe commutations 
into elFeft without the great expence of feparate afts 
of parliament) why many pariflies might not foon be 
exonerated from this incumbrance. 

It has been before obfervcd, that it is not neceflary 
that commutations of all the tithes in the kingdom 
fliould be made at once; nor would it indeed be 
practicable. If the great defideratum of a general 
ratio, that would be in all cafes an equitable bargain 
between the tithe-receiver and the tithe-payer, could 
be fettled; and a power could be conllituted to carry 
fuch bargains into execution; commutations of this 
kind would be made as fajl as they were wanted, viz, 
whenever tithes be came a matter of. contention. 

There are two kinds of compenfation that can be 
given for tithes, viz. 

ijl. An equivalent in the grofs; and 
idly. A yearly commutation. 

An equivalent in the grofs may be given in two 
ways, viz. 

ijl. By obliging the tithe-owners to fell their in- 
tereft to the landholders for a valuable confideration 

t 

in money; or, c 

' idly._ 
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idly. By obliging the latter the give land to the 
former of equal value with the value of their tithes. 

The former has always been thought, and perhaps 
properly, too great a ftretch of power even for par¬ 
liament to attempt. 

The latter is frequently done under inclofure afrs 
in "pariflies where every proprietor has fulBcient 
commonable lands to give far the exoneration of the 
tithes c,f all llis propeijy in that parifli; but is fre¬ 
quently and indeed generally imprafricable in parifltes 
where the lands are already inclofed. 

A yearly commutation in money may alfo be given 
in two ways j viz. 

\Jl. By ‘ii permanent yearly money payment. 

idly. By a payment in money, to be varied from 
time to time, according to.the variation of the value 
of the articles out of which the tithes arife. 

The former has been fometimes directed in in¬ 
clofure afrs, but is^objefrionable, on accoflnt of the 
continual flufruation in the value of money. 

The latter’is the mode raoft commonly direfted 
by parliament in inclofure a£ls at this time for fettling 
commutations for tithes j and the variation of this 
yearly payment is in general direfred to be regulated 
by the variation in the prices of wheat given in the 
London Gazette, 

The latter mode may therefore be faid, not only 
to be the leafft exceptionable,* but is, indeed, perhaps 
' the 
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the only prafticable mode by which parifhes, already 
inclofed, can be exonerated from tithes. 

But, whether the price of wheat alone be a proper 
ratio by which to fix the value of all tithes, is a 
matter deferving ferious confideration. 

The writer of this, who has been long and actively 
employed under inclofure afts, is of opinion that it 
is not; and, with all proper deference to the wifdom 
of the legillature, who have hitherto direfted that 
ratio to be adopted, ventures to ftate the following 
reafbns for his opinion:— 

The tithes of this kmgdom arife chiefly from the 
following articles, viz. 

Com, viz. wheat, barley, oats, pulfe, &c. 

Hay, including clover, fetches, &c. 

Cows, viz. calves and piilk. 

^heep, viz. wool and lambs. 

Underwood. 

Pigs. 

Poultry, &c. 

It is not only evident that the price of wheat does 
not govern the price of all the other titheable ar- 
tides above, enumerated, but it is as evident, that 
the price of wheat fluftuates 'lefs than any other ne- 
cejfary of life^ if taken on an average for any twenty 
years together; it haying been the policy of the 
government of this country to keep the price of fo 
indifpcnfable an as [fieady as poflible, by twz- 

porting 
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porting it from all other countries when it is dear in 
this, and by giving a bounty on its exportation when 
its price at home is too low to pay the expence of 
growing it. 

And the effeft of this policy has been fuch, that' 
the nrice of wheat has been very little higher on 
an average of the laft twenty years, than it was on 
an average of the twenty Jaft years of the Jail cen¬ 
tury; while the price ^f barley and oats, cheefe and 
butter, have nearly doubled. 

Any ratio for the tithes of the lafl-mentioned ar¬ 
ticles, which was fettled in the laft century, and de¬ 
duced from the price of wheat alone, mull therefore 
at this time be an unfair commutation for the tithes 
of many other titheable articles. And there is no 
fair ground on which to, argue, that the value of 
the laft-mentioned articles, and indeed of all other 
produ£lions of land, for which this kingdom mull 
chiefly depend on it’’s own refources, may not here- 
after fluftuate as much as it has hitherto done; while 
it is more than probable, that, by means of impor¬ 
tation, wheat may keep nearly its prefefit average 
price. 

No commutation for tithes can be called a fair 
equivalent, which is not fo fettled as to flufruate 
with the rife and fall of every commodity fubjeft to 
tithes; fo as to be iiwLft, a fair yearly rent for each 
year’% tithes, or as nearly fo as the nature of the 
cafe will admit. The 
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The ratio of a commutation fhbuld therefore be 
deduced from all the feveral articles out of which 
tithes arife, or at leafl. from fuch of them as are of the 
greateft confequence, and which, in a great degree, 
' influence the price of the red ; and fome ftandard, 
as Ample in its operation as pofiible, Ihould be Axed 
upon, by which the owners of tithes may make fuch 
a commutation as will eqjure them and their fuccef- 
fors,/roffz year to year for ever, the fame income as 
would have been received from the tithes themfelves, 
in cafe fuch commutation had not taken place; or 
as nearly fo as the nature of the cafe will admit. 

The principal titheable produce of arable land, 
being, as is already ftated, wheat, barley, and oats; 
the commutation for the tithes of arable land fliould 
be regulated by the value.of all thofe forts of grain; 
and thofe values could be as eafily deduced from the 
London Gazette, as the value of wheat alone. 

'Thus would the tithe-owner be paid the real value 
in money for the feveral titheable articles, which he 
would otherwife have taken in kind. 'And, as the 
price.'-of the other common produftions of arable 
land is, in ^ very great degree, influenced by the 
prices of thefe principal kinds of grain; it is fair to 
infer, that a ratio for the other produftions of arable 
land, deduced from thefe prices, would be a fair 
equivalent for the tithes of tjiofe produftions; and 
particularly fo, when on an average of fome 

years 
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years together. And the poffible effeft which fu. 
ture regulations may have with refpeft to the impor- 
tation and exportation of corn, which it is impoffible 
at this time to forefee, is an additional reafon why 
no conclufion can be drawn, that the different kinds 
of grain will hereafter bear the fame relative prices 
as* they now do; and confequently, that no ratio de¬ 
duced from the price of me kind of grain, can be 
infalliole with refpcft.to the other kinds. 

So far, there appears to be no great difficulty in 
finding a proper ftandard with refpeft to the common 
produftions of arable land; and with refpeft to the 
more valuable articles, fuch as hops, hemp, flax, &c. 
of which the produftion is local, it would not be 
difficult to afeertain their value, and fix a local* ratio 
by which to regulate th» tithes thereof. And per¬ 
haps it may not be difficult to prove, that even thofe 
articles which are local, are affefted by the prices of 
the more indifpei^able articles of confumption, viz. 
corn,, and if fo, a ratio taken from the prices of the 
latter, woufd hold good with refpeft to the former. 
But thefe articles are not of general confequence 
enough to enlarge updn here. 

From a due confideration of the foregoing obfer- 
vations, it is evident that no great difficulty will oc¬ 
cur in finding proper ^ftandards for afeertaining the 
value of the tithes oS arable land. 


But 
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Even ha'j^ an article of conftant confumption, 
Cannot, on account of its being fo very variable in 
its quality^ be reduced to any ftandard price. But 
even that article k regulated by the price of butter. 
For, as the fame land which produces hay for fale 
(cfpecially near great towns, where the demand both 
for hay and butter chiefly is) would alfo keep dairy 
cows, the quantity of land mo’WTi for hay will 
always be regulated by the price of the produce of 
fuch cows. 

And by parity of reafoning, it may be faid with 
truth, that the price of lambs and wool is as much 
regulated by the price of butter, as the price of hay 
js j for almofl; all grafs land may be fe 4 ;with cows. 
And.butter being, as is before explained, the article 
of daily confumption and daily return, and therefore 
governing the price of cheefe, and other produftions 
of grafs land, whofe fale and whofe return is more 
dijlant, it follows, that every occupier of grafs land 
will apply it to that purpofe which he finds to an- 
fwer bell. And that kind of exertion ‘ will always 
operate fo as to keep the profit (and of courfe the 
tithe) of all the various articles produced on the fame 
kind of land, nearly on a level. 

And even underwood (from which, in fome coun¬ 
tries, a confiderable tithe arifes) will be grubbed up, 
and made pafture land, the moment it is found that 
the fame land would pax better, if fed by Jheep or 
cows. • If 
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If therefore butter be, as I coiifider it to be, the 
only Angle commodity, by which the tithes of all 
the produflions of grafs lands can be regulated, in 
fettling a commutation for the tithes of ftich lands; 
I propofe, that the clerk of every market in Great- 
Britain ftiould be directed to make a weekly return 
of ahe price of nulk-butter in fuch market, in the 
fame manner as the returns of the prices of com are 
made. And that in every commutation for tithes, 
the commiffioners be 5irefted .to enquire, firft, the 
feveral proportions of tithes arifmg in each parifli, 
from wbcaP, barley^ and oats^ and other produftions 
of arable land ; and alfo the proportion arifmg from 
xh-t .differel^^rodudlions of grafs land) and then 

fliould ftate what were the returns in the London 

• 

Gazette, on the average of the year preceding, of 
the prices of wheat, barley, and oats, and alfo of the 
price of milk-butter, in that county. 

That the juftices ,of the peace for each county 
ihould, yearly, at their Epiphany feffions, publilh an 
account of the average prices of wheat, barley, and 
oats, and alfo of milk-butter, taken from the London 
Gazette for the year preceding, for that county. 
And that the difference in the prices between the year 
then lajl pajl, and the year in which the commutation 
was made, fhould be the ratio by which the tithes 
be received from every landholder Jhould be regulated 
for the year, ending at the enfuing Eajler ; in like 

manner 



manner as commutations are now fettled and regu¬ 
lated daily under inclofure afts, by a ratio deduced 
from the price of wheat alone. 

It may be faid that the price of the tithes, when 
once fettled, might remain the fame for more than one 
year. —anfwer, that as the many pariflies which now 
pay rents of this kind in lieu of tithes, and the many 
others yet remaining to be fettled, muft neceffarily 
begin from different periods; it follows, that the juf- 
tices mujl make a return every year. But the tithe- 
owners and the tithe-renters, are not obliged to alter 
the terms every year; but may, if they thiuk proper, 
make agreements for three, feven, or fourteen years, 
or for as long time as their refpeftivfl|^crefts lhall 
^continue. 

With refpeft to the tithes of fuch valuable articles 
as hops, hemp, flax, &c. the legiflature might fix a 
fair price per acre for each, and fuch as would not 
be fufflcient to prevent the cultivation of thofe ar¬ 
ticles in land naturally adapted to'them; at the fame 
time recollefting, that, as they are produced* in ge¬ 
neral in the very beft land, the price to be fixed for 
the tithes fliould bear a proportion to the fuperior 
value of the land, and to the tithes it would produce 
if the cultivation of thofe articles were fuperfeded by 
the cultivation of com. 

And whenever a general conunutation takes place, 
the rife and fall thcrepf might follow the average 
♦ price 
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price of corny as it is by the price of corn that thci 
growth of thofe articles is at prefent in a great de¬ 
gree regulated. 

Mr. Pryce having, in his very ingenious eflay oh 
this fubjeft (already publilhed by the fociety) pointed 
out minutely the procefs which he apprehends would 
be proper to be authorized, by parliament to carry 
coi .mutation', into general effefl:, and parliament ha¬ 
ving in many inftances do5e him and the fociety the 
honour of adopting ftiany parts of his plan in com¬ 
mutations under inclofure a£ls, it will be needlefs to 
add mor^ here on that fubjeft. The mode now in 
general ufc may be feen in many inclofure afts palled 
every feffiojjj^ and particularly in an aft fent herewith* 
palfed in the laft feffions, for incloling the open lands* 
and commuting the tithes of the parilh of “ Milton- 
“ Bryant in the county of Bedford.” 

If the fociety Ihould honour this plan with their 
fanftion, and parliament Ihould adopt it by way of 
experiment in particular pariflics, the difficulties of 
making an aft for carrying it into general execution will 
be feen, and, it is prefumed, will eafily be obviated. 

Such an aft might lodge a power in fome of the 
law courts, the court of quarter-feffionS* of perhaps 
the new Board of Agriculture, to grant commiffions 
for that purpofe, on the application of a fpecified 
majority of the parties intcrefted in the tithes of 
each parilh. , • 

VOL. vxii. 
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Rliuotuece^rff aorperhaps po£bk, that the 

t\t\ies of t\ie vihcht kingdom ftiould be commuted in 
one year, two, or three. It would be fufficient, that 
whenever the parties concerned felt the grievance, 
they Ihould know where to apply for the remedy. 

With beft wifhes for the profperfty of a Society 
who have fo much the publick good at heart, 

I remain, their faithful member, 

THOMAS DAVIS. 

Longkati Sept. 1793. 
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Art. XIV. 


Hijlorical Account of the MarJh^Lands of 
the County of Somerfet, 

[By Richard Lockk, cfq.J 
In a Letter to the Secretary. 

, lY Goon r'RiEND, Highbridgs-Houfe. 

I N obedience to your wiflies I here fend you an 
hiflorical account of the Pajiure-Land, fituate in 
the flat part of Somerfetfliire. It is chiefly ftated from 
my own obfervations, in bufy life, during a feries of 
little more than fifty years. 

If we go fo far back as Domefday-Book, we fliall 
find that the annuel average value of marfli-land was 
at that aera eftimated at one farthing per acre, allow¬ 
ing the fame quantity of Wes to have then exifted 
as are at prefent charged upon our parifh books. 
For the firll four hundred years after this period, 
lands doubled their*value every century; and from 
the Rrformaoon to the prefent time the value of land 
has been doubled every fifty years. This cnopnous 
increafe of landed property, within the interval of 
700 years, may be eftimated as two th’oufand is to 
unity, fuppofing we reckon a little more than 40s. 
per acre for the prefent annual average value. 

As bdrew my ^rft breath in Burnham, and have 
always refided in it, mytal^ulations fhall be fupported 

from 
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from the hiftory of that parifli, together with a few 
adjoining parifhes of the South-Marlh. But, in 
order that you may underhand me better, I refer 
you to the following table. 

Parilhes No. of Acres Value of the Value of ditto 

Pariflics in In Domefday- 

1796. Book. 

Wedmore 10,000 20,000/. King's Manor. 

Huntfpill 6,000 15,000/. 7/, 

Burnham 4,000 to,cfooL 4/. 

Mark 4,000 9,000/. I part of. IVtdmore. 

Eaft-Brent 3,400 y,ooo'\included with Berrow an/d 
South-Brent 3,650 7.500 / Lympjham, 

31,050 68,500/. 

Annual Value per acre at different periods from the 
Conquefl to the prefent time. 

In 1086 onefarthing . , 1600 — is. ^d, 

1191 one haffpenny i 6 go {Interregnum) zs. 6 d. 

1292 one penny 1688, {Revolution) gs. 

1399 two-pence *745. {Scots Rebellion) loi. 

1500 four-pence 1796,' - zl. gs. 

J550 7K 

Banwell, North-Pctherton, Stoke-Courcy, Can- 
nington, and fomc other parifhes in the neighbour¬ 
hood, make a more refpeftable figure in the Norman 
furvey than the above, and are cftcemed to be of 
equal value at prefent ; but as they contain forae high¬ 
land, and more than a proportionable quantity of ara¬ 
ble, I have not included t^nl in the above table. 

Twenty 
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Twenty years after King Wii^liam the firfl: had 
compleated his conqueft of England, in 1066, he 
caufed a furvey to be‘inade after the manner of that 
made in the time of Edward the Confeflbr. The 
lands were valued by carucates and hides: the fomer 
related to the arable, and contained the quantum 
tilled with one plough; and the latter included a fuf- 
ficient quantity of meadow? pafture, and wood with 
it, for the ufc* of the aattlc and inhabitants, under 
the denomination of Norman Great-Lords and Saxon 
Thanes, including their vaffals, diftinguiflted as fcr- 
vants, villanes, borderers, coliberts, and cottagers. 

As the lands I am fpeaking of were in 1086 va¬ 
lued at about one farthing per acre per annum, upon 
an average, fo we find in the tax laid on by Henry 
the firft, by way of raifing a portion for his daughter 
Maud, on her marriage with the Emperor, that the 
value of land increafedj and when the ranfom-tax of 
Richard the firft vras paid by knights fees, it con¬ 
tinued ^to increafe, infomucli, that at his death, in 
1199, it became doubled, being then eftiraated at 
one halfpenny per acre. In the Pope’s tax laid on 
in 1292, it appears, that within that laft*century the 
lands again became doubled, for the average efti- 
mate at this ®ra feems to have increafed to one 
penny per acre. Upon the death of Richard II. 
and the acceffion of Hf^nry IVth. in 1399, the lands 
ibccame worth twd-pence per acre, as be abun¬ 
dantly 
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dandy proved from the various rent-rolls of the lands 
belonging to the abbey of Glaftonbury. After the 
overthrow of Richard Illd, in the battle of Bof- 
worth, the houfcs of York and Lancaflcr became 
united in the pcrfon of Henry Vllth; and, calcula¬ 
ting from the many and various taxes which he laid 
on the land, it appears, that long before his death,' 
viz. about 1500, the value of eftates had in this laft 
century alfo become doubled, being' increafed to 
four-pence per acre. 

It was, however, 00 account of the reformation 
in the reight of Henry Vlllth, and a total fuppref- 
fion of the feudal tenure, that the lands became 
doubled in half a century; for as the church-lands 
were divided and fubdivided amongft the laity, fo 
thefe began to inclofe and identify their property, 
infomuch that in the leafes granted in the reign of 
Edward Vlth, v/e find the referved rents amounted 
to feven-pence halfpenny per acre, exclufive of about 
that fum for a farlief, which was then confidered 
as a fine for the addition of a life or for a life. If 
we cbnfult the feoffments and leafes granted in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, we may obferve the 
gradual increafe of landed property to fuch a de¬ 
gree, that it again became doubled in fifty years, for 
at her death, in 1603, the referved rents amounted 
to one {hilling and three-pence per acre. The peace¬ 
able reigi^^f JAMES'I. was favouraUe to landed 

property. 
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property, which, however, received a check in the 
troublefome reign of Charles Ift; but notwith- 
ftanding this, it again became doubled in fifty years; 
for it appears from thefurvey taken by Cromwell’s 
commiffioners, that the marfii-lands I am fpeaking 
of were valued in 2S. 6d. per acre. Soon after 
King William’s acceffion to the throne, viz. in 
1688, the land-tax was laid on as it Hands at prefent, 
which is about five {hillings per acre on an average. 
In thi. fubfequent fifty years, eftates again became 
doubled; for I remember well in the Scotch rebel¬ 
lion, in i74S) tluit the common price of pafture-land 
was ten fliillings per acre. From this period agri¬ 
culture became known and praftifed, inforauch that 
every feven years leafe, from that time to the prefent, 
increafed the annual rent five Hrillings per acre; fo 
that the prefent annual value of thefe eftates may be 
eftimated at 45s. per ftatute acre upon an average. 

As to pafture-land, we may obferve, that about 
one-tenth of it wa^ in its higheft degree of culture 
fifty years fince; and the only difference in agricul¬ 
ture which I have remarked on thofe lands is jn the 
mode of draining, for when I firft remember the 
gutters were dug two feet wide, and one foot deep; 
whereas the prefent improved praftice is to cut the 
drain ten inches wide and twenty inches deep. 

Ip recurring to my minutes when I firft began to 
meafure and value lancl, in 1755,1 find the follow¬ 
ing 
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ing table. No. i, calculated for the valuation of paf- 
ture, which will difcover the great advance of eftates 
in the courfe of forty years, by comparing it with 
ihe prefent valuation as in table No. 2. 



No. 1 . 


1 No. II. 



Valuation table in 1755. 

Valuation table in 

1796, 

Quality of the land. Price per acre. 

Quality of the land. 

Price per acre. 



d. 


aC- 


No. I 

1 5 

0 

No. I 

3 

Q 

0 

2 

I 2 

6 

r 

2 

3 

5 0 

3 

1 0 

0 

3 

3 

0 0 

4 

0 17 

6 

4 

2 

*5 0 

5 

0 15 

0 

5 

‘2 

10 0 

6 

0 12 

6 

6 

2 

5 0 

7 

0 10 

0 

7 

2 

0 0 

8 

P 5 

0 

8 

I 

15 0 

t) 

0 2 

6 

Q 

I 

10 0 


• 

Thefe tables will give a better anfwer to the Lady 
who confulted Lord Mansfield, than his Lordfliip 
gave her with regard to the difpofing of her cafli to 
the beft advantage. If, fays he, your Ladyihip 
wants principal without intereft, bpy land;—if in- 
“ tereft, without principal, lend your money on mort- 
“ gage;—^but if principal and intereft, purchafe in 
“ the Stocks.” 

However, if we will calculate froir experience, we 
fliall by the following Iketch be undeceived with re¬ 
gard to the increafing value of< landed property, more 
cfpecially as it is made independant of any extraorr 
dinary efforts of agricultural management. 


Dates 
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rtates. 


Value per 

acre. 

Value per annum. 




jC ' 

d . 

;C- 

1 

^1747 

let at 

0 

10 

0 

— 50 

1 

L 1754 

— 

0 

^5 

0 

— 75 


1 1761 

— 

1 

0 

0 

—- 100 

<1 

/ 1768 

— 

1 

5 

0 

— 125 


V 775 

— 

1 

lO 

0 

— 150 


J1782 

— 

I 

*5 

0 

— »75 


r 1789 

— 

2 

0 

0 

— 200 


k^i-96 

— 

2 


0 

— 225 


Thus the fame farm ist 1747, fold at thirty years 
purchafc for 1500I., would in 1796 at the fame va¬ 
luation yu-Id 6750I. 

And fuppofing the purchafcr of one hundred acres 
of land in 1747 mortgaged it with counter-fecurity 
for 1500I. he would have only 75I. intereft, at five 
per cent, per annum, to pay from that time to*the 
prefent, when the rent 0/ the farm is increafed to 
225I. per annum, which at thirty years purchafc 
amounts to 6750I. producing a nett profit of 5250I. 

Should this account, which is founded on fafl, flare 
gentlemen in the face as an exaggerated calculation, 
they may farisfy their judgments concerning it by 
examining their old Icafes granted prior to the Scotch 
rebellion in 1745, compared with the advanced rent 
their tenants are ready to oft'er in 1796. 

I forelee that my valuation of paflure land in its 
higheft degree of culture, at 3I.. 10s. per ftamte 
acre exclufivc of fences,* will be obje£ied to by the 
graziers, under the idea (jf their not being able to 
pay fo much rent as cow-farmers. 


To 
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To obviate this feeming difference, I affen from ex¬ 
perience, as a praftical agriculturift, that every marfh 
farmer of importance, occupying two hundred acres, 
does or ought to grow twenty acres of wheat, milk 
twenty cows, and feed twenty oxen and heifers, be- 
lides fheep and other cattle. Now, fuppoling cows 
to be more profitable than oxen, will not the farmer 
milk thirty cows, and feed only ten oxen ? And by 
the fame rule, will he not, with the approbation of 
his landlord, (upon paying an equivalent for worfling 
the land) grow forty acres of wheat inftead of twenty, 
Ihould he conceive wheat likely to contiRue fo high 
as nine or ten fhillings per bulhel ? 

Should it be objefled, that 3I. i os. per acre for the 
beft pafture is more than a farmer can make of it 
cvai with cows, let me a(k the reafon why farmers 
are fo earneft to rent it at that price, and why the 
new inclofed lands in their uncultivated ftate gene¬ 
rally fell at auftion under afts of parliament from 70I. 
to tool, per acre? We have sugentleman in Burn¬ 
ham worth io,oool. of his own getting, who hath 
reftifed 4I. per ftatute acre for his beft pafture, and 
that from a fubftantial tenant, who offered to covenant 
to feed it with nothing but cows. 1 own'at prefent 
four acres of pafture in Burnham, ftatute meafure, 
let on a leafe at fourteen pounds per annum. It was 
purchafed by one of my anceftors in the reign of 
King James I. at feventecn t-pounds; and I am this 
iay (which is the reafisn of its being noticed) offered 

35ol* 
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350I. for it, which is but 20I. fhort of my demand. 
I'his bit of pafture hath been in my poiEcffion forty- 
nine years, in all which time, I have not expended 
about it aol. in agricultural improvements. 

I remember when land was let at fifteen {hillings 
per acre, to have fold beef and pork at three {hillings 
per fcore, mutton at two-pence per pound, cheefe at 
fixteen {hillings per hundred, bacon and butter at 
three pence per pound, wheat at three fliillings per 
bufltel, barton-fowls and ducks at eight-pence per 
couple, and fat geefe at two-pence farthing per pound. 
Now, fuppofmg thefe feveral articles fell at prefent 
at three times that price, why cannot a farmer afford 
to give three times the rent for his farm, viz. fortyr 
five fliillings per acre, upon an average ? and if fo, 
how far {hort that is of three pound ten {hillings per 
acre for the belt land, I leave to the judgment of 
the occupier, who very well knows the expence of 
preparing his commodities for the market is not 
materially increafed^ if performed as it ought to be 
by hi^own family. 

It is certain that farmers in this neighbourhood 
have added to their confequence very much within 
fifty years. I cap fend you the namds of fifty of 
them, worth ten thoufand pounds each upon an 
average, amounting together to half a million fter- 
ling, of their own or their father’s getting within that 
period. This influx aif wealth provides us with a 
(hop, a bptcher, a baker,*a barber, a furgeon, an at¬ 
torney. 
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toruey, and fome giggs iir almoft every parifli; but 
when I remember firfl:, none of thefe exifted between 
the two market-towns of Bridgwater and Axbridge. 
In Burnham, we had, when I was a boy, but two 
tea-kettles, and no watch. In the adjoining parifhes 
of Berrow and Brean, there were neither the one 
or the other. 

To return to my fubje^l: I proceed to explain my 
fecond valuation table, numbered from' one to nine, 
as hereinbefore ftated. 

No. I. in the quality column, reprefents in my 
field-book the firfl; or befl; fort of pafture'and by it 
I mean the old rich grazing land long fince in its 
highefl: degree of culture, and generally confifts of 
large pieces from forty to fixty acres each, adjoining 
to fome river, village, or turnpike-road. This fort 
of land mtty be called pallure in perfeftion, for it is 
fo rich that no agricultural art can ever make it pro¬ 
duce grafs of fuperior quality, and equal in quantity; 
for if the quantity be increafed by force in imitation 
of a hot-bed, the herbage will have a.largef bulk, 
and fpr that reafon be inferior in quality. The far¬ 
mer's ikill cannot therefore add to the richnefs of 
this pafture, for if it could I Ihould not call it the 
firfl: fort. Neither can it be made worfe by any aft 
of the occupier, if kept properly drained; for Ihould 
he bring it into feconds by fpul feeding and negleft- 
ing to deftroy the thirties and weeds, a fubfequent 
tenant, by cuuing the fhilCles in an early ftatc, root¬ 
ing 
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ing out the weeds, mowing ofF the tufts of the grafs 
in the rank parts, and feeding it fine, will, in two 
years, reftore it to its original flatc of firjls., without 
any other agricultural management whatever. There 
is a queftion, which has been long controverted 
among graziers, viz. whether the firft pafture is not 
more frequently found to conlift of a Ihoal black foil 
covering a ftrong blue clay not more than ten inches 
deep, than it is in a rich mduld of a yard deep ? 

I have obferved, from the different ftate of floods 
at different periods of time, that the fhoal land is 
fituate foinewhat the loweft, and therefore vegetates 
the quickeft, which quick vegetation is facilitated 
from the folidity of the clay not permitting the ex¬ 
treme richnefs of the foil to penetrate its pores, fo 
as to fuck up or draw off that moifture, the quality 
of which tends to nourilh»the grafs. Hence it is 
that it grows farter, is of a finer quality, and will 
fatten fooner, and even continue to fatten for a fort¬ 
night, perhaps a raofith, fuch cattle as have been 
at a ftand upon the deep foil. On all thefe ac¬ 
counts this fort of land is generally deemed the bert; 
but notwithftanding this preference, I hold up the 
deep pafture in competition with it; for. as the blue 
clay will not permit the hafty downfall of the win¬ 
ter’s rain to fink through it, a fort of half-flooding 
enfues, and it becomes too tender to bear the large 
cattle or even heavy Ihedp in the wet feafons. Such 
land is therefore occafionally rjendered ufelefs, which 

the 
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the grazier can fo much the lefs afford in proportion 
as the rents increafe. The annual rent of this firft 
fort of pafture, from the recent rife of the farmer^s 
commodities, is now increafed to 3I. tos. per ftatute 
acre. 

No. II. or the fccond clafa of pafture, generally 
confifts of the fame llzed pieces as the firft clafs, and 
is not eafily diftinguiflied from it, where the grazier 
hath been in the habit of feeding it fine ; and, in imi¬ 
tation of the corn-farmer’s manner of checking the 
growth of wheat, mows off the tops of the rank grafs 
the latter end of May. When I have had any doubt 
about diftinguifliing this fort of pafture, my method 
has always been to confider it as feconds, if it lay 
unlevel upon the whole or uneven in its parts; or 
if the water ftayed on any low part, or if its fituation 
were uncommonly ftart or cold, or if any old perfon 
.remembered it’s having been applied to any other pur- 
pofe bcfides that of grazing, or if at a diftance from 
houfes or good roads; in any^or all of thefe cafes 
I fet it down as feconds^ and value it in 5s. per acre 
lefs, viz. 3I. 5s. per acre. 

No. III. or the third clafs of pafture, may be ea¬ 
fily diftinguiflied, as it doth not poffefs the liberality 
of nature in fo great a degree as the firft and fecond 
claffes. It includes moft 'of the well-drained land 
from fifteen to thirty acre pieces, that lie plain and 
level, and have never been mowed or ploughed. It 
is more particularly applicable to the grazing of hei- 
•, fers 
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fers than large oxen, and is certainly capable of agri¬ 
cultural improvement. If the proprietor of this fort 
of pafture can prevail upon himfelf to lofe a little 
grafs, he will do well to winter-fallow the banks 
upon the borders of the field, and get the mould in 
a proper degree of tilth to be fpread about the land 
in lyiay or June. It ought to be well drained by 
deep narrow gutters, dug in the lame feafon of the 
year, thirty-three feet afunoTer, omitting every other 
drain, which Ihould be tiug up two years after, and 
by this method a frefli covering every two years will 
foon bring, forward this land to feconds. It is now 
valued at 3I. per ftatute acre. 

No. IV. or the fourth clafs of pafture, is alfo old 
grazing land lying in the fame kind of pieces, and 
nearly of the fame quality as the third clafs, but '^ith 
the material diftinguifliing difference of lying in large 
wide ridges, that indicates its having been once in 
tillage, although it may perhaps have been a century 
fmcej and being thus injudicioufly laid to grafs, it 
never c|in, in that unlevel ftate, arrive to pcrfeftion. 
The bell purpofe to which this fort of land can be 
applied is, to take off half a dozen or half a ’fcorc 
crops of wheat after wheat from it, and then lay it 
down entirely level to white clover, fown with a crop 
of barley; and in a few years this land might be 
brought forward by the ufual methods of good huf- 
bandry into thirds', whiSh is one degree of perfeftion 
it never could have obtained .in its original uneven 

ftate. 
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ihte. This clafs of land is valued in its prefent (late 
at al. 15s. per ftatute acre. 

No. V. or the fifth clafs of pafture, is generally 
appropriated to the feeding of cows, and commonly 
lies in fmall pieces near the farm-houfe. It is fome- 
times united in the fummer, and feparated in the 
winter; but oftener divided by large blind ditches, 
more than half filled by tim^. Some of thefe pieces 
have been formerly tilled, others of them not tilled, 
which caufes an unevennefs. of furface that makes 
the improvement of it at a Hand. Indeed the mere 
cow-farmer, confidered as a tenant, is too idle to be¬ 
llow any labour about the land himfelf. His wife 

is, howev(,T, ready to lend her affiftance in the field as 
well as the dairy; but fince the increafe in the price 
of-^butter and cheefe, the injury her fine dothes would 
fuftain will be more thap equal to her induftry upon 
the land. But cannot the farmer get labourers to 
improve this pafture? Yes, but he reafons thus: If 
I expend five pounds, my landlord will get ten pounds 
by it; yat he will' be fo far from thanking me for 

it, that he will again raife my rent five {hillings per 
acre in the next feven years leafe. This clafs of 
pafture is yalued in 5osi per acre. 

No. VI. or the fixth clafs of land, is generally 
ranked under the denomination of the beft meadow 
land, or that kind of pafture which hath been for¬ 
merly in tillage, and laid down plain and level, com¬ 
monly called New Lays,, which by agricultural ma¬ 
nagement hath been brought worth 45s. per acre. 
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V 

No. VII. or the fcventh clafs of land, is alfo mea¬ 
dow or pafture that has had lefs agricultural atten¬ 
tion paid to it, or lies fo low as to be fubjeft to 
occafional winter floods, or is at a diftance from 
houfes, with narrow dirty roads to it, and no hedge 
or bufh upon it. On all which accounts it is valued 
in pnly 40s. per acre. 

No. VIII. or the eighth clafs of land, is commonly 
meadow, and.ufually hath tlie hay hailed off from it, 
without fubftituting any manure in its ftead; for, ge¬ 
nerally fpeaking, it belongs to fome church, hofpital, 
charity, Queen Ann’s bounty, jointures, widowhoods, 
tenants for life or by courtefy, mortgaged premifes 
in poflelTion of the mortgagee, or fome other fluc¬ 
tuating intereft. As thefe lands are moftly fmall de¬ 
tached pieces, badly fenced, and loaded with fome 
unpleafant incumbrance or other inconvenience, it 
is the moft likely land to continue in its original flatc 
of chaos. It is tru^ it would be the intereft of the 
occupier himfelf to improve this fort of land, but the 
next taker being a ftranger, would not be bound in 
honour to continue the fame tenant j befide^ the 
owner in expeftancy is ever interfering with the oc¬ 
cupier, by grafping after the polTeflion on the foot¬ 
ing of non-improvement or wafte j infomuch, that 
they, become enemies to'each other, a feparate in¬ 
tereft is the confequcnce, and no good done. This 
land is commonly let af il. 15s. per acre. 

VOL. VIII. T * No. 
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No. IX. or the ninth and laft divifion of quality, 
comprehends every fpecies of bad land we have upon 
the flat. It is particularly applicable to poor com. 
mon meads, common fields, intermixed property, or 
thofe lands injured by moles, ants, or flooded, or 
even injured by defign. In fliort, it includes all the 
Several forts of bad land of every defeription, that 
lies lower than high-water mark, and ought not to 
be valued in its prefent fiiuatiou at more than il. los. 
per acre. 

It is to be obferved, that the different valuations 
of the above nine different qualities of land, is only 
applicable to. the ftatute acre exclufive of fences, 
which is commonly twenty per cent, in advance upon 
the. cuftomary acres, for eftates upon an average 
called one hundred acres fcldom meafure more than 
fourfeore. 

Upon fome of thefe four laft claffes of improve- 
able land, the induftrious farmer can make two blades 
of grafs grow in future where only one grows at pre¬ 
fent, provided he will follow the dii^ffions I have 
already communicated to you in my effay upon the 
improvement of meadow land, printed in your fifth 
volume.f As the firft five claffes -of pafture cannot, 
as fuch, be brought into a lower ftate of culture 
from ^ny mifbehaviour of the tenant, fo there is no 
neceffity of any extraordinary expence in the im¬ 
provement of it. 


t P. iSo. 


The 
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The chief direftions to the occupier, arc very 
ftiort 

1. Keep it well drained. 

2. Keep the bunks low. 

3. Check the grofs parts with the fcythe in May 
or J une. 

*4. If this do not encourage the cattle to feed upon 
it, iweeten tliufe parts with* any kind of clay. 

5. I.et the' thirties be kept low, and to fat quick, 
feed fine. 

6 . Fay a proper attention to the moving the 
pound, as foon as that part of the clofe where it 
ftands becomes too grofs. 

7. Let the water-pit be in the middle of the field, 

with two or more watering-places, according to* the 
largenefs of it. • 

From this divifion of marfh pafture land, with re¬ 
gard to its quality, we may draw a line on what clofes 
to plant hedges, and which ftiould lie open, and in 
forae meafure anfwer the long-agitated queftion 
amongft graziers on that fubjeft. 

It feems clear that lands of the firft and feconS qua¬ 
lity, which lie in large pieces, and are applied to the 
purpofe of grazing of oxen, would not be benefited 
by planting. Let the third and fourth forts ftill re¬ 
main a fubjeft of difpute between the contending 
parties, until it can be,lettled by experience founded 
on faft. Thefe four cldTcsi amounting to near a 
T 2 moiety 
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moiety of the whole, being out of the ejueftion, who 
will contend that we ought not to plant hedges upon 
the remaining five forts? Indeed, whatever argu¬ 
ments can be advanced againft it, may be equally 
applied againfl; planting in general; but the advan¬ 
tages refulting from it, in every point of view, have 
been fo fully experienced, that they need not to be 
infilled on. • 

If you afk me whether a quality mart is not liable 
to be deceived in the foil? I anfwer yes, very much 
fo if a ftranger; but if bred amongll us, he will 
never be fo far deceived as to raife the third clafs of 
land into pallure of the firft quality, or lower it into 
fifths; for if he have a doubt, and err, it is only one 
degf-ee.t Whereas, if in a grafs-growing feafon, in 
June, you fhew a piece of wirtter-hayned land, dif- 
tinguiflied as fifths, to a London land-tajier, it is two 
to one againft him that he confiders it as pafture of 
the firft quality, and errs in favdiir of the land twenty 
Ihillings per acre j but if the fame piece be fed bare 


In flat oppofition to this doctrine, the Commiflioners for incloflng 
Mark-Moor, adling as quality-men, miitook a low part of it to fuch a 
great degree, as to allot three acres, wanting fifteen perches, to a Angle 
individual common; when the major part of the other allotments were 
only one acre and thirty-nine perches. By this grofs miftakc, the 
low common (as the bell land) was tjien, and is now, worth one hun¬ 
dred pounds more than any other conynon in that extenfive inclofure. 
An error exceeding two hundred {ler cent. I 


in 
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in tlie fpring, and the feafon exceedingly dry, I Ihould 
not wonder to fee the fame land-tajler err againft 
the land twenty lliillings per acre, and reduce it 
down to ninths. I fhall not enter into the arcana of 
this fpeculative agricultural quackery, becaufe a prac¬ 
tical marfh-farmer will treat it with the contempt it 
fo juftly dcfcrves. But, for the comfort of the in- 
haoitants oi the flat part of Somerfet, they have 
reafon to be thankful that a fet of men, diftinguiflied 
by the term of land-iajlcrs, have been fent into this 
country. For, however notably thefe land-empirics 
might hkve acquitted thenifelves in their own neigh¬ 
bourhood, it is very certain, that when called hither 
to judge of our rich land, they have commonly 
erred one hundred per cent, agaiiifl: their employers; 
and hence it is that you jnay find in the freeholders* 
book the names of fo many fairmers, now living in 
the flat part of Somerfet, very comfortably upon 
their own freeholds; and who, from very fmall be¬ 
ginnings, have acquired fuch large fortunes as to en¬ 
able the pafifh-officers to return their names to the 
flieriff as gentlemen, and entitle them to rank as 
grand-jurors of the county. Should fo. great a profit 
create aftonifliraerit, let us recolleft the ten parifhes 
in this neighbourhood, the names of which I have 
already mentioned; and as no gentleman will, with 
his name, fay they art*'not worth one hundred thou- 
fand pounds per annuiUy, they mull, at thirty years 

purchafe, 
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purchafe, be eftimated at three millions fterliiig. 
Now admitting only a moiety of thefe pariftics to be 
occupied by the owners, may we not reafonably 
conclude that fuch owners or occupiers arc a million 
richer than they were fifty years fiuce, or before 
fuch manors were difmembered? However, fltould 
this calculation be confidcred as erroneous, as ap¬ 
plied to the above ten pariflies; will it not, upon in- 
veftigation, be found more than true if applied to the 
whole marfli? 

From the above ftatement, you cannot but fee 
that if, upon the divifion of one hundred manors, 
more or lefs, one million of money were thus diflri- 
buted amongft a fet of induftrious and honeft prac¬ 
tical marfli-farmers, it will have a much better elFeft 
upon fociety, as applied to agriculture, than if it had 
continued- in the hands of the few former propri¬ 
etors! Hence, the name of Diaper will be had in 
remembrance, by thofe who believe his fatirical poem 
upon Brent-Marflr to have contributed to the divi¬ 
fion of the manors; and our fons, when in poflef- 
fion of<our title-deeds, will finile at the folly of land- 
tqfting, to fee for what a fraall fum we enabled them 
to drink their wine after dinner.* 


• The readers of Drayton the poet may obferve, in his Poly- 
Olbion, how this flat part of Soraerfetfhire was flooded in his time. 
He makes the Ifland of Avalon (now Olafton twelve hides) to be 
woo’d by the Surrounding Mar£i, in the following language: 

V “ Though 
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If you afk me whether there are no hindrances to 
agricultural improvements? I anfwer. Yes: For to 
fay nothing of the intermixture of property, and the 
great neglcft of ls.ndlords at a- diftance, to get their 
farms within ring-fences, and improve them at their 
own cxpence, tithe in kind operates as a great check 
upen the farmer’s induftry; for fiuce many have dif- 
cov -red that by plowing their old dry land they can 
grow from tliirty to fifty buflicls of wheat per acre. 


“ Though many a plurop-thigh’c! moor and full-flaiik’d marfli do prove 
“To force liis chafte defires, fo dainty of his love. 

“ Firft Sedgmoor'l: Ihcws tliis flood, her bofom all unbrac’d, 

“ And caft her wanton arms about his flender waift: 

“ Her lover to obtain, fo amorous Audry feeks: 

“ And Godneyll foflly fteals fwcet kifles from his cheeks. • 

“ One takes him by the hand, intreating him to flay; 

“ Another plucks him back, when Ite would fain away: 

** But, having caught at length, whom long he did purfue, 

“ Is fo intranc’d with love, her goodly parts to view, 

“ That alt’rlng quite his lhape, to her he doth appear, 

“ And cafts his cryftal felf into an ample mcer; 

“ But for his greater growth w'hen needs he mull depart, 

“ And forc’d to fcave his love (though with a heavy heart) 

“ As he hie back doth turn, and is departing out, 

“ The neighbouring marlhy Brent environs him about; * 

“ But loathing her embrace, away in hafte he flings, 

“ And in the Severn fea furrounds his plenteous fprings. 

^ Sedgmoor when divided will be worth a million fterling. 

II Godney and all the adjoining moors are already inclofed, and are 
now worth aftotljer million. Will any gentleman undertake to 
prove that all thofe moors, twenty years fince, benefited either the pub- 
Uck or individuals one twentieth part of their prefent value ? 


wheat 
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wheat after wheat, for ten or more y.ears iiicceiEveif, 
tlxey receive no equivalent for reducing thofe lands 
back to ninths or the lowed clafs. But, fay only 
forty bufliels per acre upon an average, the tithe 
in kind of which, at ys. 6d. per bufliel, is il. los. 
per acrej which, added to the tithe in kind of one 
hundred thoufand per annum, the rent of the afote- 
faid ten pariihes, we cantiot err much if we eftimate 
the full tithe in kind at twenty thoufarfd pounds per 
annum, fuppofmg the farmer can make two rents of 
his commodities. In Huntfpill, Mark, Burnham, and 
the two Brents, we have a few more than 500 
houfes; and if we reckon double the quantity in 
the either five pariihes, we ihall then have 1500 
houfes, the full tithe of which, is about 13I. 6s. per 
houfe, cottages included. , The odd fix ihillings per 
houfe goes into the pocket of the curate, and the 
thirteen pounds belongs to the incumbent! 

From the preceding ftatemeftt, it clearly appears 
that marfti-lands doubled their value every cen¬ 
tury for the firft four hundred years after the Con- 
qucft;* and from the Reformation to the Scotch re¬ 
bellion in 1745, they were doubled every fifty years; 
but from that time to the prefent, they became 
more than doubled in twenty-five years: How is 
this accounted for? 

This doubling of rent in twenty-five years will 
not hold good in upland, hilly, or com pariihes. It 

will 
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will only apply to marfli-lands, the lords of which 
having difmembered their manors amongft their lef- 
fees, ftirred them up to the ftudy and praftice of 
agriculture. Suppofe a leflbe for three lives, of one 
hundred acres, valued in fifty pounds per annum, 
gave twelve years purchafe for the fee, it amounted 
to fix hundred pounds, and is only a tax upon the 
farm of thirty pounds per ^nnum, reckoning the in- 
tereft at five pounds pjr cent. 

As a moiety of this country was formerly in till, 
age, probably fifty acres of this farm were, when 
purchafeef, arable j but if fo, it was immediately laid 
down to pafturc, and is perhaps now brought for¬ 
ward to the fifth clafs in point of quality, and at 
prefent worth fifty fliillings per acre: whereas,* had 
it remained on leafe, it would no doubt nave conti¬ 
nued in tillage, bearing fifteen bufiiels of wheat per 
acre, if recruited every third year with a fallow; 
and would have bedi worth at prefent only twenty 
{hillings per acre. 

As this ptaftice of laying dotith arable to pafturc 
hath been fo univerfally adopted by the land-owners 
as occupiers of their own freehold, and enforced by 
landlords in their covenants with their tenants, will 
it not furnilli a better reafon for the fcarcity of 
wheat, if generally adopted in other countries, 
than fuch as are commonly given us in the publick 
prints? , 


Should 
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Should you require me to give an account of pur- 
chafes th,it have doubled and trebled thcmfelvcs in 
a few years, by way of proof I could fend you a 
long lift of v^ry many; but, as this might give of¬ 
fence, I fliall only inform you that I purchafed Edy- 
mead-Farm in the parftli of Burnham, at eleven hun¬ 
dred pounds, and niorigaged it for one thoufand 
pounds; and although the mortgagee’s agent valued 
it in only fifty pounds per annum, yut as I was in 
the habit of improving it, he was content to let his 
money remain upon it more than twenty years be¬ 
fore I paid him oft'. I now let it at one hundred 
and forty pounds per annum, and two years firicc 
refufed three thoufand guineas for it, having then 
dcm:inded three thoufand five hundred pounds; but 
will not at prefent fell it for Icfs than four thoufand 
ponnJsl 

It is not yet three years fince I purchafed at pub- 
lick auction, forty-five acres (computed meafure) of 
pafture land, for three lives, at 8iol.; I now let it 
at 140I. per annun\! The farm to which this pafture 
belonged fold at 1380I. and is now let at 200I. per 
annum. Thefe inftances are, as well as more, to 
prove the great increafe of the rent of landed pro¬ 
perty, and the great advantages the land-owners de¬ 
rive to themfelves from their refpeftive purchafes. 

You know the annual rent of Somerfetfliirc at 
the Revolution, was eftimated 'at near three hundred 

and 
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and feventy-five thoufand pounds. If it doubled itfclf 
in about fifty years, it mufl: a little before the Scotch 
rebellion have amounted to three-fourths of a mil¬ 
lion; and if, after this period, it doubled itfelf in 
twenty-five years, we have in 1770 a million and 
half; and if again doubled at this prefent time, the 
annual rent of Somerfetfliire amounts to three mil¬ 
lion;., one million of which is comprehended in this 
elTay, as lying Jower than high-water mark. 

You will therefore perceive that the preceding 
account of pafture-land mufl; not be cdnfidered as 
general, it being particularly applicable to low marlh 
land, improved by draining and inclofing, and in¬ 
cluding the wafle lands inclofed under fundry a^s 
of parliament. To give a general idea of inclofing 
moors, you lliould be informed that in 1769, I be¬ 
came acquainted with the late Rev. Sir George 
Stonhouse, bart. and purchafed for him at 5000L 
an eftate now worthc near 20,000!. During the 
tranfaflion of this buGnefs, I difcovered to him that 
Churchland Commons, in the parifli of Wedmore, 
valued in 20I. each, were truly worth loool. each, 
if inclofed! He hereupon encouraged me to promote 
inclofing, infomuch that I aftually meafured and 
mapped twenty thoufand acres of moors and com- , 
mons upon fpeculation; and perfevered in writing 
pamphlets to prove the-utility of inclofing, till the 
publick mind became convinced. 


Thefc 
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Thefe lands have been fince inclofcd; and fuppole 
we value them at forty fliillings per acre upon an 
average, they arc worth at twenty-five years pur- 
chafe a million ftcrling! which is a clear profit of 
that amount to the land-owners, without injury to 
individuals. ' 

i. 

I am, with much rcfpeft, 

your obliged and cordiaf friend, 

RICHARD LOCKE. 

To Mr. Matthews. ‘ 



Art, 
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Art. XV. 


An accurate mode of buying and felling IVheat, 
by 'height: illi^rated by a Table. 

[By J. Woods, gent,] 

I N order to prevent impofition of every kind, it 
would be neceffc-ry to eftablifli the following re¬ 
gulation, namely, to oblige the Millers and Mer¬ 
chants to buy, and Farmers to fell, their Wheat in 
every market in England by the eight-gallon bulliel, 
ftruck w'ith a round frike, fuppofmg it to W’eigh 
fifty-nine i^ounds, or four half-hundreds and twelve 
pounds to the fack of four bufliels, exclufive of the 
weight of the fack, and the Farmers to be account¬ 
able for that weight: not to make up the deficiency 
of light Wheat by adding ,to the quantity, nor by 
mailing lefs meafure of the heavier; but to abate in 
proportion to the deficiency, and to be paid over and 
above the price agreed on in the fame proportion 
for a greater w'cight^ by the following rule; namely, 
for every poand on the fack over that weight to be 
paid the price of a gallon and a quarter of flouj* per 
load (of ten facks,) and for every pound per fack 
deficient to abate in the fame proportion: for in- 
ftance, Suppofc the price agreed on to be 12I. per 
load, then, in cafe the w'heat Ihould w'eigh one pound 
per fack over, the Miller would be obliged to pay 
12I. IS. 3d. per load;* if two pounds over, 12!. 2s. 
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6d.; if three pounds over, 12I. 3s. gd.; and if four 
pounds over, lal. 5s.; and fo in proportion for any 
greater weight, and to make abatement in the fame 
proportion for every pound deficient. 

Thus all Wheat would be nearly of the fame value 
per load, and ordinary or bad Wheat would not be 
bought fo much dearer than the beft; as the price 
to be paid would be in proportion to the weight or 
real value, though the price agreed oh would be the 
fame for the bad as for the good. 

This would do away the advantage arifing to 
Farmers, by making their famples a little drier and 
cleaner than the load is fent in; but it would have a 
tendency to induce them to make their Wheat clean¬ 
er, for the fake of more weight and a better price, 
neither would there be any inducement to make 
fliort meafure. 

This cuftom would foon become familiar to both 
buyer and feller, and the price to be paid would be 
afeertained in a moment, for *every defeription of 
Wheat, by the annexed Table. 


I think the retail price of a gallon of Flour at tlie Mill ought 
always to be at the rate of one penny in the pound of the price of the 
load of Wheat. For inftance, when Wheat is ijl. per load, the 
Flour fliould be fold for ijd. per gallon; if 14I.—I4d.; and the fame 
proportion for any greater or lefs price. Therefore the price of a 
gallon and a quarter muft be five farthings, which makes the advance 
to be five fartliings to the pound of the price of the Wheat per load, 
for every additional pound is the* weight per feck, which is the fiaae 
dard on which this Table is founded. 
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Art. XVI. 

Brief Remarks on PraSiical Improvements, 

[By J. F. cfci.] 

DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE read above thirty of the Surveys lately 
made f(/r the Board of Agriculture, many of 
which are wdl written, and contain much valuable 
information; they all agree that a commutation for 
tithes, a general inclofing bill, and the granting of 
leafes, arc’efTential to any great improvement in the 
cultivation of lands in this Ifland, as mentioned in 
my former letter to yon. 

If all this had been done one hundred years ago, 
inftcad of fending our metj and money to America, 
it is probable our national debt would have been one 
hundred millions lefs than it is, and our land at home 
worth one hundred millions more than it is, and ca¬ 
pable of fupporting* at leafl; a million more people. 
Dean Tucker’s advice, to “ colonize at home,’* 
was certainly right; and I hope that dear-bought 
experience will at length teach our governors to 
follow it. 

I find that a threfliing-mill (to be worked by water 
or horfes) is in high repute in Scotland, and the 
Northern counties of England. Pray inform me if 
you are acquainted with its utility, and if any one is 

* made 
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'made and approved of within the circle of your 
fociety.* 

I fee in Young’s Annals, an account of his ex¬ 
periment of feeding hogs on potatoes, on a large 
fcale, which did not prove very profitable. I think 
that pigs pay lefs for their food than cattle or fheep 
—for this reafon, their fkins yield nothing, and the 
price is kept down by thoufands of them being fed 
on-what bad threfhers \tyic in the flraw, and on 
wafh, grains, and other tralh', which other profitable 
animals will not eat. The wool of a Iheep is twice 
and often three times the value of the flclh by the 
pound; and it is probable that, taking the whole 
weight of the animal alive, it may require as much 
food to produce a pound of flelh and even bone and 
offal, as a pound of the fineft wool worth eighteen- 
pence, or two fhillings, luch as the Ryeland fljfiep 
yield. It would be well if all farmers knew, that 
finall bones and light offals are yery valuable qualities 
in creatures that are to be fed and fold by weight. 

I am, with great efteem, deaf fir, 

your obedient humble fervant, 

J.F. 


* A model of one of thefe valuable machinea may be feen at the 
piety’s Rooms: they are found eminently ufeful for large farmers; 
Md fmaller machines for limilar purpoffe are now invented for finaller 
ftrmers, which promiib great^util^y. 

■I'U 


Art. 
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Art. XVIt. 

Mifcellaneous Remarks on National Impro^ments. 

* [By an old Correfpoaidenti] 

DEAR SIR, Glamorganjhire. 

S INCE 1 had the plea&re of feeing jroli hcte, I 
have enlarged my farm, which has been pretty 
conliderable for above twenty years. And, that I 
may not be confidercd as a mere thcorift, I will add, 
that I have for near forty years had the care of fome 
of the largeft eftates in this county. 

You faw fome acres of good mangel-wurzel Ixcat 
my houfe, and I have in the fame ground (for the 
conveniency of being near my yards and ox-flxcds) 
raifed crops equally good from my own feed fcveral 
years. The direftions in the Abbe de Comered’s 
book, tranflatethby Dr.LETSoM, are very plain, and 1 
haVe always fuccecded. The excellence of this plant 
is, that I have never known any infeft deftroy. either 
the root or the leaf, nor have I known the ‘people 
Ibal them as they do cabbages, potatoes, and tur¬ 
nips; fo that I can ftack them out of doors, any tiine 
before the froft comes; and by fowbg the feed iu 
March, or the beginning of April, in rows, I never 
mifearry; but fiiid enqugh where they are too thick 
to fill up the vacancies, though 1 never find the tranf- 
voL. vni. u planted 
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planted ones fo large as the reft, which is the cafe 
with tap-tooted plants in general. I have generally 
potatoes, cabbages, borecole, roota-baga, and tur¬ 
nips, and endeavour to try and prove all things in 
farming, that I read of in the Annals, or your ureful 
coUeftion, or any other book that is publiflied on the 
fubjeft, which, of all others, I think of mod ufe to 
mankind. My land is too ftiff for carrots and parfnips, 
which I regret, as I know that they are very nutri¬ 
tious and keep well. 

Happy would it be for this Ifland, if all men in 
power were patriots, and knew the great import¬ 
ance of promoting and encouraging agriculture. 

If they would read the County Surveys, lately de¬ 
livered to the Board of Agriculture, they would fee 
that near one-fourth of Oreat-Britain is wafte and 
almoft entirely barren, neither ploughed nor planted, 
but full of bogs, brambles, heath, ling, and other 
•trafli, fo as to bane and injure piore flock than the 
value of the little herbage the commpns produce. 
Cuflom has given all the tenants (and in fome cafes 
all the inhabitants) of adjoining manors a right of 
turning their flock, promifcuoufly, on thcfe com¬ 
mons; and though a few acres of turnips indofcd 
would do them more real fcrvice than fuch liberty 
on 500 or even 5000 acres of common, fuch is the 
pcrvcrfenefs of mankind, that the lord and tenants 
have never, I think, beep known to agree to inclofc 

and 
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and divide the commons or wafte land^ of a, manor* 
(I do not mean common fields, which are unkno.^ 
in this country.) This makes it neeelTary to apply 
to parliament, which is attended with fo much §x- 
pencc and trouble as to amount to a perpetual bar, 
and therefore, for above aoo years paft, an infinite 
number of uieful hands have been, and now are, 
emigrating to America, ;md thus become, aliens, if 
not enemies, to the, mother country. 

Every lawyer knows that it is eafy to frame one 
general inclofure bill, which ought to be paffed for 
the publick good, at the expence of the publick, as 
well as one general turnpike bill, impowering ever^ 
man having 50I. per annum in each diftrift, to afl: 
as a truftee or commiffioner. 

The eftabliflied church is generally confidered as 
a part of the conftitution, but it certainly wants re¬ 
form as much as any other part of it. Before the 
ufe of money one-tenth of the produce of the land 
was allotted to the refident officiating minifter, for^ 
the purpofes recited in the 21II of Henry VIII. re¬ 
quiring refidence, viz. to inftruft the people, relieve 
the poor, and keep the parfonages in repair} but 
the Roman-catholicks perverted the intention, by 
taking the great tithe to fupport many idle people 
of both fexes, in religious houfes; that defpot, out 
of revenge againft the pope for not granting; him a 
divorce, deftroyed tfiofe rcljgious houfes, and, inftead 
u a of 
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of rcftoring the great tithes to the church, fold fame 
of them to the great lords, whofe defcendants now 
enjoy them, and illiberally prefer their own intereft 
to the publick good. Other parts of the great tithes 
are enjoyed by bilhops, and deans and chapters. 
But how far this fyftcm conduces to the publick 
•good, and the general inftruftion of the people, all 
thofe that live amongft them are beft able to judge: 
unfortunately thofe who are nwft acquainted with 
the evil, have it lead in their power to redrefs. it. In 
Scotland I think the clergy are paid by a rate or levy 
in money, and no tithe in kind is collefted; chiefly 
owing to which, many eftates have been doubled and 
many trebled in value, within the laft forty years j and 
there is no doubt but more harmony would fubfift 
between the clergy and the laity, and confequently 
religion would profper more, if fome fuch mode were 
adopted in England and Wales. A new valuation 
may.be made every twenty years oroftener, and the 
income of the clergy and other owners of tithe would 
increafe, not only as money decreafed in value, but 
as all eftates were improved at the expence of the 
owners and occupiers, which would advance the re¬ 
venues of the church much more than they ever will 
increafe, whilft tithe in kind is rendered; for what¬ 
ever right the church ma^ have to one-tenth of my 
land, or one-tenth of the fpontaneous or ordinary 
produce of it, neithOT the ^hurch nor the lay-impro¬ 
priator 
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priator can have any right to the money in my pocket; 
it is optional in me, and in every other man, whether 
he will lay out 81 . or i ol. per acre in liming, marling, 
fub-draining, fallowing, and improving land, when 
he knows, that taking one-tenth of the crop before 
he is repaid his expences, will turn the balance of 
the account againft him, and that he had better lay 
out his money at interefl*, or in fome other way, and 
live in idlenefs (as thoufands do) to the great injury 
of the publick. I fortunately was able, when I firft 
began t;o amufe myfelf with farming, to compound 
with the owner of the great tithe; and that encou¬ 
raged me to grub, moot, indofe, drain, and cultivate, 
(at more expence than the value of the freehold) a 
great quantity of rough laud, not ploughed within 
memory; and I have raifed above 10,000!. worth of 
grain, (where none would have been raifed if 1 could 
not have compounded) and fupported many poof 
families (for I ke^p no farming fervant in my houfe) 
in tilling l%nd that otherwife would ftill have remain¬ 
ed uncultivated, to the great lofs of the community: 
and from this inftance, and many others wfthin my 
knowledge, the lofe to the nation for want of ge¬ 
neral inclofing and road bills, a commutation for thhe, 
and a power for all tenants for life to grant fome 
terra (fay fe#n or eleven years) certain, exceeds all 
computation. Som^ leafe is cffeniial to good huf- 
baqdry; and I really think, if all thofe laws were made, 

' that 
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that in ten years one-fourth more corn would be pro. 
duccd, bcfides an improvement of flock and all other 
produce of land, and that a million more people 
would be fupported, of whomj half the number 
would be employed in agriculture, planting, draining, 
inclofing, &c. Thefe fentiments have long prevailed 
in my mind, from many years experience, and ob- 
fervatioa. * 

My excellent friend, Mr. Joi&As Hanway, (one 
of the moft humane and patriotick men I ever knew) 
near forty years ago, publifhed a plan for regiftering 
feamen and manning the navy without prelling; and 
good Dean Tucker, when the Americans refifted 
the laws of this country, and began to rebel, wifely 
wrote, “ Let them go,—give them up,r—colonize at 
** homeif this advice had been taken, the laft and 
the prefent war might have been avoided, and we 
fhouTd have been one hundred and twenty millions lefs 
in debt, and probably have had five hundred thoufand 
men more in the Ifland; and with the above-men¬ 
tioned falutary laws, our improvements would have 
been ineftimable. But good advice avails nothing, 
whilft fo much profligacy and diflipation prevail; 
corruption is fo general, th?t the worft confcquenccs 
are to be dreaded. The Board of Agriculture is an 
cixcellent inftitution, and may do much good, if go- 
yeminent will admit imprQvemcQts to take place; if 

not, 


/ 



not, the bcft patriots will give up all hope, and fub- 
mit to bear the evil they cannot avert. 


I am, your’s, &c. 


PHILANTHROPOS. 

To Mr. Matthews. 


Art. XVIII. 

Experiment on the extraordinary Quality in Butter 
made after the Lancajhire manner. 

[By Mr. H. Harper, of Bank-Hall, near Liverpool.] 

• 

Lancafliire method of preparing milk for 
butter, previous to churning, may be feen in 
the Lancafliire Report, p. 74. A few words may 
be here added, oh working the butter, after being 
collefted ffom the milkj which, if too warm, cold 
water is added to harden the butter, whilft working 
in its flrfl ftate over the chum, and to which a little 
fait is then added, ufually about one ounce to the 
pound. After Handing fome time in a cool place, it 
fliould be worked twice over from the lump by hand, 
and fo eflefrually as that there be not the leaH re> 

mains 
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maias af the milk to be obfervcd amongft the butter j 
a jmattcr highly eflemial to its goodnefs, and its prc- 
fervation, if intended for keeping, although too much 
neglcfted, on a principle of the faving of labour, and 
gain of weight by the milk yet remaining in the 
butter; and yet the amount of labour faved, and 
weight gained, will be (as Mr. Harper obferves) 
not two-pence in the poun,d.* 

Upon this mode of making butter, the two fol¬ 
lowing experiments were made by Mr. Harper, in 
*79* > 28th, he ordered two churnings to be 

made from the milk of one meal, viz. one collefrion 
of milk and cream after the ufual manner of collefring 
milk; and the other of cream only; and which were 
both treated alike, according to the Lancalhire me¬ 
thod of fouring the milk, previous to the operation 
of churning ; fiftech poimds of each kind of butter, 
prepared and worked as ufual, but with a double 
portion of fait, as the butter was Intended to be kept, 
were put into feparate mugs, and’covered over with 
about three half pints of brine, and which ftood in 
a cool cellar till Auguft 1792; both mugs were then 
^ tried with a butter fcoop, and they were both found 


• Any thing near two-pence in the pound would be a very large 
laving indeed, on fuch an article as butter! but bteomes of no import¬ 
ance if the quality be rendered gready infoior. Edivor. 


to 
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to be perfeftly fwQct and good; the batter was re¬ 
turned again to the place whence it was taken, and 
the hole filled up again with what butter had been 
taken out with the fcoop, which forced out the brine 
that occupied its place during the trial} this was af¬ 
terwards repeated again in Augufl: 1793, in the fame 
manner as before, and ftill found perfeftly fweet and 
well tailed. About five tyecks after the laft trial, 
' both mugs wSre brokeJjy the rolling of a calk; hut, 
as the experiment had fncceeded fo well, the fait was 
ordered to be waflied out, and the butter made up 
into pounds according to the ufual way, and expofed 
along with frelh butter in the Liverpool market, and 
there fold, after being kept two years and feven 
weeks.f If the accident of breaking the mugs 
had not happened, the butter, after fo fair a trial of 
being able to keep, was intended for a prefent to a 
brother in the Well-Indies. 


t It may be faid this is not the firft butter fold in a market, in the 
goodnefs of which the purchafer upon trial has been difappointedl-— 
But Mr. Harver upon this head obfervei, he has now to reeret he 
did not diftribute the whole thirty pounds amongft as many different 
famUies, friends or foes, who might have teilifled to the truth of the 
ftfl, and the good quality of the butter thus preferred. 


Art. 
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Art. XIX. 

Method of killing Slugs in a Garden. 

[Communicated by William Crosley, efq; in the name* 
and on behalf of Capt. Shank, of Dawliih in Devon- 
fliirc, the inventor.] 

^1 ^AKE a barrel of coal-tart remove a confiderablc 
quantity fo as to give fpace at difcretion, pour 
on the remainder a quantity of water, let it Hand 
two or three days or more; this water will be pow¬ 
erfully impregnated with a quality noxious to flugs,. 
and if poured on them they will immediately die. 
And to prevent the depredations of Hugs among 
young plants in a garden, this gentleman recommends 
the fcattering of this impregnated water, by means 
of a watering-pot, on the ground before and after 
fowing, at pleafure. 


Art. XX. 


Brief Obfervations on different qualities of Woolf 

as produced by the Spamjh mixture in breeding. 

T^ROM^oMervations on the wool produced ixom 
4 i, .dlffcreat, croflb of fheep with the Spanilh 

‘ ■ 

‘iuti: Horned 
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Horned Jheepy , Polled Jheepy 

Dorfet, South-Down, 

Wilts, Ryeland, 

Mendip, 

the peculiar property of the Spanilh wool, ^z, 
the finenefs of the pile, and the abundance of yolk 
contained in it, which keeps the wool moift to the 
points, feems to be communicated in a much greater 
degree to the homed Ihecp than to the polled flieep; 
the wool of the latter not appearing to be mended 
above one-third, whereas that of the former is at 
leaft one-half better: perhaps as the Spanilh rams 
are horned, and partake much of the properties of 
the old Dorfetfliire Iheep, the crofs may be more con¬ 
genial than with polled Iheep. 

7 a«e 8 , 1795. . THOMAS DAVIS. 

N. B. Spanilh wool abounding fo much wjth yolk, Ihould 
not be walhed on the flieeps backs; it hurts the Iheep, and 
after all, the wool cannot' be got clean with cold water. It 
is Ihorn in Spain before'waflking. 

Art. XXL 

Experiment in Planting Potatoe Shoots. 

[By R. Hill, ef^.j 

Sir, PlymotUk, niar Car'Mff, SouA-Wdes, 1795, 

I N confequence of t|^c recommendation of your 
valuable Society, for triafe to propagate potatoes 

* from 
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from the fprou'ts or fibrous (hoots from the potatoe, 
I have, for two years lafl: part, cultivated the potatoe 
from the (hoots, both in my garden and fields; 
though in no very extenfive degree. The laft year 
in my garden I fet forty (hoots^ and earthed than up 
at various times with fre(h earth; on taking them 
up in November, I had a produce from them of 
upwards of two Winchefter bufliels. I alfo planted 
with (hoots in the open fie,Id about dne-third of an 
acre, with the plough, in the ufual manner of plant- 
ing fets from the potatoe, by ‘fetting the (hoots in 
the furrow, and turning the ground over them with 
the next furrow. As foon as the tops appeared, 
and the weeds began to (hew themfelvcs, I caufed 
them to be (lirred with the plough, and earthing them 
with frelh earth by the plough, twice in the fummer, 
and once hoeing and cleaning by the hand by labour¬ 
ers, the top was ftrong, free from curl, and on 
taking them up in the autumn, I had a crop equal 
from the (hoots to that from’ the potatoe plants. 
The harveft the laft year was rather* unfavourable 
in oqr country for potatoes; and, through anxiety 
to get them together, my bailiff omitted taking a par¬ 
ticular account of the produce, but h? affurcs me, 
they were equal to thofe rafted from the cuttings 
of the potatoe.* Being ill in the gout at the'time, 

• • 1 fetierally have i ptoadce of ab«(at ‘thmt'liuTitod WinchefteF 
{Mr acre..' . . ^ 

I was 
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I was prevented from attending particularly myfelf j 
but I am fo well fatisfied that the planting poutoes 
from the Ihoot will anfwer the purpofe, that if I can 
bring my ground into tillage this year, to receive 
them, I will plant at leaft two acres. 

I remain, with great refpeftj fir, 

your mpfl humble fervant, 

R. HILL. 

N. £. Mr. Hill’sfuvlhcr communications on the fuhjcH xcUl 
bt acceptahk, ' 


Art. XXII. 

An account of a Crop of Wheat fown and ma¬ 
naged in^apeculiar way. 

fRy a Member of tHfe Society refiding in Cornwall.] 

TN September wheat was fown amongft turnips, 
and covered by hoeing, hurdled and eaten oS" by; 
flieep late in April; immediately afterwards the 
ground was fown with grafs feeds, which were har¬ 
rowed in: the produce of wheat was twenty bufliels, 
or very nearly, to an acre. The land a fandy gravel, 
in a very high fituatiotj, and totally unfit for wheat 
in general; but this was allawed to be as good a 

* crop. 
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Crap, l>y farmers iti the neighbourhood, as if thd 
land had been fallowed. Lime was pitt on before 
the turnips were fown; the root of grafs was good, 
but the fummer following was fo dry, that it was 
forced to be paftured inftead of mown, which cir- 
cumftance Ihews how dftfit the land was for the cul¬ 
ture of wheat in a common way. 

R. L. G. 


Art. XXIIl. 

On the folding of Hogs. 

o 

' [ Written by a Gentleman of great readability in a hop county, 
and . well known to the Society: who, in a letter to the Secre¬ 
tary, injoins the fupprefBon of his name.] 

Sir, 

A S the quantity of manure wanted for our hop- 
grounds has naturally led the former in this 
country to confider every expedient by which it might 
be incr^fed, it frequently occurred to me, that hogs, 
from the richnefs of their manure, might be ufed to 
advantage in this way; and, as 4 tfatten a confiderable 
'number every year for their dung, I was deter¬ 
mined to try it. 

My 
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My firft experiment was made ,rpijnd ;apj:|le-trecs, 
(with thofe intended to be fatted) and a moving hutch 
placed within their reach} but I foon perceived, that 
the inclemency of the weather at the feafon of fat¬ 
ting would not permit this out-door method to be 
extended to any great degree, and that unlefs it could 
be begun at an earlier period, no great benefit would 
arife from it. , 

Obferving,’however,jthat hogs in general are very 
fond of clover, and having always a quantity intended 
for hay, that is twice cut, and the hog potatoe (of 
which I cultivate great quantities) often growing 
near it, I made trial of a fold confifting of forty rud¬ 
dle gates of eight feet and half length each, pretty 
clofe at the bottom, on the clover ftubble, and put 
feventy hogs of different ages into it, allowing them 
fix or feven bulhels of potatoes in the day in their 
fold at firft, and ending with ten, which, with the 
young clover, was as* many as they would eat; with 
this number of hogs, inclofed Within the number of 
gates, above-mentioned, we folded this year eleven 
acres of clover ftubble, between the 19th of Septem¬ 
ber and the firft of November, and had a very good 
fprinkling of manure left upon, it. The hogs are 
always driven into a yard at night and littered, as the 
coldnds of the weather might otherwife cramp them; 
and towards the end of October a very few beans 
are given in the fold, when,they firft go into it. - 

• The 
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The greatcA part of thefe hogs are fatted in the 
courfc of the winter; and though it may be fuppofed. 
they do not gain- much in the fold as to flelh, yet 
they improve confiderably in growth; and the effefts 
of the fold in the fecond crop of wheat is fo evident, 

, that I have no doubts of the propriety of continuing 
the praftice. 

The expence of the fqld, allowing for the improve¬ 
ment of the hogs, was rated, at thirteen (hillings per 
acre, and which, in a country where dung cannot be 
purchafed at any price, is very trifling, compared with 
the return in ftraw and grain. 

Our meadows arc annually mended in the fame 
way, referving the aftermath for Iheep, which, if in 
fating, give half an oil-cake a day each, in addition 
to the fold of grafs; aijd if (lore (heep, the grafs 
only, leaving the ground that has been fed open for 
them to range in. I did the fame with the hogs this 
year, and gave them potatoes' of the laft year, and 
continued it to advantage till the clover was fit to re¬ 
ceive them. 

The hogs, when running about the yard, had as 
many potatoes as when in the fold. 

All thefc methods anfwer very weffj but unlefs I 
could communicate my whole plan of farming, gen¬ 
tlemen may be mifled if they adopt particular parts. 
My tinm is too oixupied in other bufioefs to 
admit of this; 


I mean 
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1 mean by a fecond crop of wheat?, the fecond oh 
the fame manuring, viz. 

Courfe of crops* 

Turnips:—^barley, (too ftrong fot feeds to be 
fowed with it:)—beans—wheat—clover—^wheat; 
which I call the fccond crop* 

From this courfe I have threflied out a field of 
wheat this year, which ha^ yielded five quarters five 
bulhels per acrej but the ground is remarkably good. 
The field next to it yielded only four quarters feven 
bulhels. .They were both after beans, but I have 
not yet threlhed out what was fowed in folded clover, 
nor will the trial be a fair one, as the irregularity of 
laft feafon did not allow us to fow it till the end of 
January. 

Your moH humble fervant, 

* * * # # 


Art. XXIV. 

CbaraSlers of fundry Apples known in the Weji 
of England for various ufes^ fanples gf which wire 
emmusikatedt by Mr. CxoetMttt of Froim. 

t. JfERSET. Thick ftin,-ipoi%y, fwet^ bi^ 

> good for cider* • ^ ^ 

VOL. VIII* «. Du 
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2. Du Ann. Thick ikin, fpongy, melting, quick, 
is tolerably rich, yellow fleflij good for cider. 

3. Marigold Spice Apple. Spongy, mellow, little 
fpicey, little aufterity, yellowifli flelh, on the whole 
but middling fruit. 

4. Clartds Pumo. Quick, firm flefli, may be good 
for baking. 

5. Pine’s Red-Jlreak. ..Melting, quick, pleafant, 
juicy, deemed too large for cider. 

6. Wine Apple. Small,quick,cool,pleafantflavour, 
but not rich, flefli tinged with red. 

7. Black Apple. Quick, pleafant, firm flefli, tinged 
with red. 

8. Buckland. Flat, infipid, may be an early fruit. 

9. Butter Box. Mellow, quick, little aufterity, 
yellow flefli. 

10. Winter Red. Pleafant, tender, white, firm 
flefli, handfome fruit. 

.11. Upright. Quick, fpongy, not rich, yellowifli 
flefli. 

12. Herefordjhire Red-Jlreak. Quick, fpongy, 
little iuftere, yellow flefli, good for cider. 

13. SlatePs No.7,0. Quick, pleafant, tender, very 
handfome, rich'looking fruit. 

14. Red Cemijh. Quick, lharp, very tough flefli. 

151 Somerfetjhire Red-Jlreak. Quick, {harp, 

fpongy, melting; white flefli, rich looking fruit, good 
for cider. 

>' 16. Pitt 
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16. Pitt Crab. Quick, fpongy, tticltmg, juicy, 
pinky flelli, and when fully ripe, good for cider. 

17. Staverton Red-Jireak. Melting yelloWilh flcfii, 
rich looking fruit, may be good for cider. 

18. Full Sack. Quick, rather {harp, auftcrc, rich 
looking fruit. 

19. White Sour. Strong, quick juice, very mel¬ 
low and melting, promifcito make ftrong cider. 

20. Greeh Corni/h., Very tender and juicy, plea- 
fant flavour. 

21. Jofcy. Quick, tender, picafant, rich looking 
fruit. 

22. SlatePs No. ig. Very melting, quick, juicy, 
not very rich, * 

23. Orchejlon Pippin. Tender, rich flavour, and 
good-looking fruit. • 

24. Bickley Red-Jireak. Little, melting, handfotoc 
fruit, but rather too-large for cider. 

25. Jack Every. Firm flelh, dry, fweet, good for 
fauce. 

26. LaSrook Red-Jireak. Melting, quick, plea* 

fant, yellowiih flefh, good for cider. • 

27. Slater's Permaiw^ Quick, pleafant, firm flelh, 
handfome, on the whole a capital fruit. 

28. Slater’s No. 21. .Quick, pJcafaiw,tcnder,hand- 
fome fruit. 


X 2* 


Art. 
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Art. XXV. 

Remarks on the County Surveysy nvith a Lettef to 

Sir yohn Sinclair on Draining. 

Dear Sir, Cotjidd near Leith, jfvly t^h, 1795 . 

I HAVE read with much fatisftiftion Mr. Bil¬ 
lingsley’s account ofi Somerfetfliire, and beg 
you will thank that gentleman,^ in my name, when 
you fee him, for the pleafure it has afforded to me. 
It was not to be expefted that all the counties Ihould 
be fo well done, but it is a great matter to have got 
fo many executed in a way that does credit to the 
country. Had the whole been done as Somcrfet and 
Wilts, it would have formed a very valuable body of 
information to future ages; as they are, perhaps, 
never was there given fo perfeft an account of the 
prefent ftate of agriculture in any other nation on 
the globe. 

I fend you inclofed a copy of a Jetter to Sir John 
Sinclair, on a fubjeft that, after having lain dor¬ 
mant for twenty years, I did not think I fhould have 
had occafion to bring befo^ the publick in this 
manner. The faft is, I vfas greatly furprifed to fee 
loool. voted by parliament as a premium to a man for 
praftifmg a very Ample mode .of draining in certain 
cafes, that I myfelf had, by a very moderate llretch 
of thought, difcovcred and carried into effe& about 

thirty 
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thirty years ago, and had publiftied to the world 
twenty years now paft. Though I am by no means 
very eager in queft of that kind of honour which 
fome people covet fo highly, of being an inventor; 
yet I could not help concurring with my friends in 
thinking that it would be improper to let the prefent 
pats without at leaft taking fome publick notice of it. 
The letter, of which th® inclofed is a copy, was" fent 
to Sir John at the date it bears; from him, I had 
an anfwer a few days ago, in polite terms excufing 
himfelf for not haying adverted to my claim; faying, 
that Mr. Elkington is a mere praftical man, who 
reads, he believes, no books cither on agricul¬ 
ture or any thing elfe, and therefore he fuppofes he 
never faw or heard of mine: that to the beft of his 
information he began to*pra£life draining about thirty 
years ago, and has been gradually improving in that 
art ever fmee, till he has at length attained to the 
perfeftion he now polTeffes, All this may be very 
true; but if I adually praSifed his njode of draining 
thirty years ago, in as great perfeftion as he now 
does, and if I publickly deferibed, twenty years ago, 
what he has not yet deferibed, it would feem that my 
claim to notice is at leaft equal with his. The truth 
is, I think the matter fo fimple that it never came 
into my mind to think of looking for a publick prer 
mium for it, of any fort. J fent a copy of this letter 
JO London, to be mferted in fome of the papers of 

greateft 
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grcateft circulation, which you may probably have 
feen in them: But left thefe Ihould not fall in your 
way, I fend the inclofed copy to be ufed or publiftied 
as you may think proper. 

I remain, with fincerc efteem, dear Sirj 

your obliged humble fervant, 

JAMES ANDERSON. 

To Mr, Matthews. 


To Sir yoHN Sinclair, hart. Prejident of the Beard 
of Agriculture, 

“ Sir, Cotfield near Edingb. ^Oth fune, 

“ I USE the freedom to trouble you at prefent on the 
fubjed^ of draining, as adopted by Mr. Elkington, of 
Lancaihire, not with a view to detradt from the merit of 
that gentleman, nor to find fault with the remuneration you 
have obtained for him, but merely to fet^you right in regard 
to a matter of fe<a that concerns me, which might eafily 
efcape your notice. 

“ It is^evident, you fuppofe, that the mode of draining 
ground, which has been fuccefsfully pradhfed by Ei-- 

KiNGTON for fome years paft, is peculiarly the invention of 
that gentleman himfelf. That this is not the cafe admits 
of evidence which, I fuppofe, you will allow to be unde¬ 
niable. It is now twenty years fince a book, entitled, Effdys 
relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, was publilhed byme\ 
and if you will take the trptdlle of'tuming to the fecond 

/ eflay 
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eflay in that work, which is, an draining bogs andfwampy 
ground^ you will there find the method of draining, by means 
of tapping., which has fince been pradlifed by Mr. Elking- 
TON, fully explained} and the principles upon which it may 
be pradfifed clearly developed, by the aid of illuftrative 
figures, difcriminating the cafes in which that mode would 
be improper. 

“ I do not underftand that Mr. Elkington pradfifed tliis 
method of draining before the publication of that work; Nor 
do I mean to ajfert, that he adopted the pradtice from the 
diredtions there given. 1> readily admit, tliat the principle is 
fo fimple, and fo obvious to every confiderate mind, that it 
would certainly be nothing extraordinary if he, by bis own 
refledlions* only, (hould have difcovered it as well as I did. 
There is only one particular in his pradtice that I myfelf had 
not adtually pradtifed before the publication of that work, 
viz. the making the tapping by means of a boring inftrument: 
but even this I have particularly defcribcd, as you will find 
in the following words at page x8i, (third edition, vol. i.) 
of thefe eflays. After defcribing tlte efiedts of tapping by 
finking fmall pits, and explaining the circumftances which 
will render it effedtuat, it is added: “ I have often imaged 
“ that the expcnce ©f digging thefe pits might be faved, by 
“ boring a hole through this folid Jiratum of clay with a largo 
“ wimble (an auger) made on purpofe-, but as I never expe- 
“ rienccd this, I cannot fay whether it would anfwtr the de- 

fired «nd exadlly.”—Neither can I now fay whether Mr. 
Elkikgton grounded his pradiice on this hint or not; 
but I may fafely fay, if he did not, he might have done it. 
And as I could not have borrowed it from him,* if there 

• Thefe Elfayi were firft publilhed, anno S775»—Robinfon and 
Sfm», London. “ •> 

• be 




be 3ny merit m the difemery., I have, a/luredly, a juti tide to 
claim it. 

“ I wUh not to throw out any infinuations to the preju¬ 
dice of Mr. EikingtOn} who, by a proper degree of ma¬ 
nagement on his part, has great merit in having turned the 
attention of the nation towards a mode of draining, which, 
when the principles upon which it is grounded are fully un- 
derllood, and properly .applied, will be found to be equally 
cheap and efficacious, as I, from an experience of it for near 
thirty years^ can fafely aflert. But it is a mifrake to think it 
can be urtiverfalfy applied. Therb are many cafes in which 
it can be of no ufe j and if it be there attempted, it will be 
only labour in vain, as I have fully demonftrated in the trea- 
tife referred to. Whether Mr. Elkington did adhially 
difeover this mode of draining of himfelf, or adopted it from 
the very plain dire£lions given in that treatife, is of little 
confequence to the publick. In either cafe, he has equally the 
merit of having introduced it into praSiice in the Southern 
parts of this Ifland: For the'fingle fail, that he has been 
juppofed to be the firft inventor of it, is the cleareft proof that 
this part of my treatife, by how many fo ever it may have been 
read, has been allowed to remain, in a great meafure, a dead 
letter even until the prefent hour. • 

“ As my intention in publiihing that effay, doubtlefs, was 
to benefit the publick, I owe, perhaps^ thanks to Mr. £l- 
iiNcrdN for having forwarded that defign. It is not im- 
poffible that the time may. not be far diftant, when I lhall be 
laid under an obligation to fome other perfon for bringing 
into notice, as a new invention, the mode of embanking 
rivers, which is deferibed in thefe ef&ys with equal clearnefs; 
and which will, in pra£lice, be found to be alike cheap and 
pfh99cious. An obligation of this kind was conferred iipqn 
- W 
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me a good many years ago, without my knowledge of it a 
the time, by a Mr. Brodie, I think the name is, when he 
brought forward, what he calls, the Patent Bath Stove^ the 
principle upon which tnat ftove is conftruded having been 
explained, and clearly illuftrated by means of a plate, in a 
treatife of mine on fmoky chimneys, that was firft publifhed 
in the year 1769;* but this particular was little adverted to 
for feveral years, until Mr. Brodie, hy 3 . proper ma¬ 
nagement brought it into notic^f 

“ My ideas," freely communicated to the publick, have 
been a Lurce of emolument or of honour to others—my 
own reward has been the fatisfrftion of having done what I 
know to be, right, and the honour of hang indire£By flattered 
by compliments that were publickly appropriated to others. 

“ Wiftiing you fuccefs in your laudable undertakings, 
which, if properly fupported, cannot fail to be attended with 
effeds highly beneflcial to the nation, 1 have the honour to 
be, with due refpeifr. Sir, , 

“ your moft humble fervant, 

. “JAMES ANDERSON,’* 


* The third edition of which it now on fate.—Robinfont, liondon. 
t It is generally fuppofed that Mr. Brodib has realifed aly>ut one 
hundred thoujandpoundi by this contrivance. 
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Art. tXVI. 

^ Preparation of Seed-Corn, 

[By Mr. John Wagstaffj!.] 
Gentlemen, 

T here has been long fought for, yet in the 
opinion of fome long lince obtained, a perfeft 
cure of the difeafe in wheat and other grain, pro* 
vincially known by various names, as fmut,foot-brandy 
(3c. but one and the fame difeafe. 

From the partial judgment of many individuals, it 
‘ has been alTerted, that fuch and fuch caullicks, falts, 
and wadies, have been completely dedruftive of this 
banej yet, however fuchjndividuals may have efcaped 
its malignity, the repeated ufe of their recipes has 
not fucceeded with others to whom their procefs has 
been communicated; but the'fimple means which I 
now widi to lay before you, I am perfuaded, from a 
f^ies of repeated experiments, ever^ perfon who 
duly.-pra^lifcs it will be exempted from its immediate 
bane; and a diftrift of country, purfuing the fame 
means, perhaps efcape a future contagion. 

The means are limple, and no other than immer- 
fing the feed in pure water, and repeatedly fcouring 
it therein, juft before it is fown or dibbled on the 
foil; whether wclljf|>iing,ojf river water, be ufed, i% 
a . , is 
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is indifFerent, but repeated ftirring and change of 
water is-effential to remove the poflible particles <rf 
infeftion that may have imperceptibly adhered to the 
feed: Thus purified, the fubfequent crop will be per¬ 
fect in itfelf, and its feed (I am perfuaded) fuccelSvely 
fo likewife, if there are no adjacent fields from whence 
this contamination may be wafted. Before I give you 
a feries of experiments whiejj have confirmed to me 
the complete efire of th^ difeafe in queftion, permit 
me to obferve, that many years fince, believing that 
this corrupt fubftance of fmut occafioned its perpe¬ 
tuation, I took feme grains of wheat from a ftock 
that had been known not to be aflefted with front; 
thefe grains I blackened with its duft, and the fuc- 
ceeding fummer confirmed my opinion, as near half 
the produce was fmut-balls. • Here I flopped, and in 
my own fraall praftice ufed fome of the flrongly -re¬ 
commended noflrums that were faid always to efle^ 
a cure, and which appsfrently they did, as I uniformly 
fteeped the grain in Vain water, before I made the 
addition of a ‘difguflful fluid, pr commixture of I 
know not what flrange fubflances. • 

About two years fiiice, I was called upon by an 
intelligent farmer (Roger Treffry) of Devonfliirc, 
who confidentially (becaufe he had a fubfeription in 
view) laid this Ample precefs before me; I was im¬ 
mediately convinced, by compMing whw 1 had prac- 
tifed with the principle he adva^ed^ 


Ithoi 
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I then repeated my former experiments; I took a 
handful of pure wheat, and blackened it by rubbing 
in as much fmut-brand as I was able; after which I 
divided this corrupted handful into two equal parts, 
retained one part with all its corrupt impregnation,f 
and the other part I well cleanfed in water from its 
baneful particles: thefe two parts I again fubdivided 
into three portions each, two of which I dibbled in 
different fituations, viz. a portion of the pure and 
impure, near to, but diftinftly feparated from, each 
other; and the other two portions fome miles from 
the former two: the remaining two, the corrupted 
and the cleanfed, I committed to the care of an ac- 
ctmatc neighbour, for his putting into the ground, 
at which I was prefent, and witnefled the exaftnefs 
of the feparation. The products of thefe feveral 
trials were uniformly the fame; the unwalhed was 
generally fmutty, the waftied good in quality, one 
Angle fet excepted. Thus, fully convinced and con¬ 
firmed of the efficacy of the means recommended, I 
engaged the farmers of a pariffi (Baburgh) to ad- 
vailte me a guinea for Roger Treffry’s publi¬ 
cation, afluring the principal* * occupier, that he 

would 


t Wholefome water has a tendency to promote vegetation, while 
fome of the fetid and corrofive fluids have a tendency to deftroy iu 
principle I incourfe, f<^ «r nuK^ of the feed parilhes in the foil. 

* This fanner had been, AiijeA raaSy years to In^d, notwithfiandr 
M hie conflant uie of laline and other flih&ances; at length he changed 
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would be convinced of its certainty without waiting 
the ilTue of a harveft. The confcquence of which 
has been, that I have neither feen nor heard of a 
fmutty ear. in this diftriil; which, I believe, hath in 
no preceding year been free from them. In fine, 
not only from the experiments already adverted to, 
but from others which might be adduced, I am 
fully perfiiaded that the confirmation of this dif- 
covery (and it has been many years back fuggefted) 
will lead to an incalculable advantage; for it is not 
alone a prefervation of the moft indifpenfible article 
of human fdod from an appearance and flavour truly 
difguftful,' but while it renders it more nutritious, 
augments its quantity; for every fmut-ball might 
have been a perfeft grain, by ufing the Ample procefs 
referred to. To this let ;ne,add, that other kinds of 
bread, as well as our more general beverage, may be 
augmented and improved, fince barley and oats equal^ 


thfiA. for a recipe from a geittleman, to whofe opinion he paid much 
deference, bat it pnoved, that on this change he had more brand than 
before: he thence refolved to ufe no more preparations, but brought all 
his feed-wheat to the pnmp, and has not had (he fays) any brandafince. 
And, which is fiiil mtw coniBrming, a gentleman farmer in this vicinity 
applied to me for R. T’s. procefs, in conlequence of his whole crop of 
wheat being fo exceflively infedled with fmut, that his tirefhers daily, 
at the clofeof their labour, cleanfed themfelves in water, they being, at 
he exprefled it, black as chimney-fweepers; yet his fubfequent crop of 
wheat from this feed, fcoured in repeated waihings, efcaped the taint, 
fave a pwee of land in contiguity vrith the homeftead, which this gen- 
tienw aftribed to the pollution fhhlch fiedi ovn- it from divers dreflings. 

* efcape 
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efcape this contamination and diminution, if their 
feeds are equally purified. 

'I am, with great efteem, 

your refpeftful friend, 

JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 

Norwich f 1796. 


Art. XXVII. 

Slueries refpediing Draining Lands, dejiroying 
Mofs, and planting Coppices. 

[In a Letter to the Secretary.] 

■ ’ • 

Sir, Piercefidd near Chepjlow, Jan. ijth, 1796. 

TN pafimg through Briftol a few days ago, I took 
an opportunity of providing myfclf with the 
feven volumes of the Letters and Papers of the Bath 
Agriculture Society, expefting that I fiiould derive 
froiQ them confiderable information, as well as amufe* 
ment; and akhough, from the very curfory view 
which as yet I have had an opportunity of taking 
of this collcftion of papers, I muft confefs that I 
have not (generally ipeakiqg) any reafon to think 
I {hall be much difappointed; yet 1 mull; at the fame 
time be candid enottgb»to acknowledge, tharon feme 

parts 
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parts of thefe fubje£bs, materially connefted with the 
objefts of your fociety, there appears to be a want 
of information on fubjefts which I hardly believe 
can have efcaped the obfervation of your numerous 
and valuable correfpondcnts. 

ijl. The draining of lands,, a moft effential part 
of agriculture, has been very flightly touched on; 
and in ftiort, a young farmer like myfelf, can derive 
very little inftruftion upon this fubjeft from your 
papers. 

I have heard much of an improved mode of drain¬ 
ing by a Mr. El KINGTON, andfhould haveexpefted 
to have met with fome account of it in your papers j 
but either refpefting this mode, or that of draining 
by under-drains, as is generally praftifed in this and 
the neighbouring counties, fcarcely one word has 
been faid. 

o.dJy. In many parts of this country, and maiiy 
others, the fineft pafts of the grounds arc totally 
ovo'-run by a thick *coat of mofs^ which effefrually 
precludes vegfetation. 

I fiiould have expefted to have found among^ the 
proceedings of your fociety, fome mode of deftroyiug 
idofs, either by means of a panicular manure, or by 
tlat of tearing it off the furfacc, by means of fome 
improved drag, or machine, fo as to bring fuch 
grounds into a ftate of vegetation, without bang com*' 
pelled to convert than*mto tiihtge. 
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^dly, 1 fee not a fyllable faid upon the fubje^ o( 
the flime or ooze left by the tide upon the flielving 
banks of- the Severn, and fimilar rivers where there 
is a confiderable flow of the tide, which I have fome 
reafon to believe might be made a moft valuable ma¬ 
nure for feveral forts of land. 

Thcfe are the only circumftances to which I at 
prefent am delirous of calling your attention, further 
than to beg the favour of you to give me from your- 
felf, or procure for me from fome correfpondent, an 
explanation upon a fubjeft which I am glad to obferve 
has claimed fo much of the attention of your fociety. 

The fubjeft to which I allude is, that of planting 
of coppice wood, and the value of thefe woods when 
cut and difpofed of. 

I have generally underflood that our coppice woods 
in Monmouthlhire are as good as in any county of 
England, and in greater extent; but few dr none of 
thefe woods, after fourteen orfixteen years -growth, 
arc often fold for more than as many pounds; I may 
fay, rarely for more than fifteen Ihillings for every 
years; growth. 

When therefore I read in your proceedings, that 
woods of the fame fort, and without the advantages 
of fituations whkh immy parts of Monmouthlhire 
poffefs, m place of , from nine to twdvc pounds an 
' acre, are fold for feventy pounds an acre; you will 
readily believe it isufl have created fome furprize. 

Alh 
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A(h trcfcs (as common a coppice wood as any in 
this country) have been particularly mentioned. 

In voli i. page i66,* Mr. Edmund Rack gives 
you a particular ftatement of the produce of one 
acre and half in ten years, producing 48^ 

If Mr. Rack be livings I fliould have been glad 
to have alked him the fize of the 3100 poles, fold 
for 39 h 6 d. and Ivhether 3000 poles arc not rather 
an unufual preduee upon an acrci 
In vol. i. page 137, Mr. J. Fletcher gives the 
fame aftonifliing account of the value of alh. 

In vol. v. page 371, a correfpondent with the 
fecretary, who figns Wi Bi B. gives an extraor¬ 
dinary account of the. produce of an alh plantation 
in Warwickfliire, of fourteen years after planting, 
felling for 70I. per acre; aijd likewife gives an ac¬ 
count of the mode which was obferved in planting, 
which is clear enough, excepting in one particular, 
page 375, from the b^inning of the firli line, reading 
on the nine following lines, which confufes the whole 
procefs. Thfe throwing of the earth one way and 
digging of it another, without fome explanatiop 1^ 
a drawing or otherwife, cannot be undoftood. 

1 am at prefent clearing of 50 to 60 acres of lami 
only applicable to coppice Wood, and Ihould be-^id 
to re:eive a li^on ft-om the Wapvkkllure fdanter. 

* ‘There are tWo or three editions of uis yolume, and of tnenl 
others. » * 

VOL. VllI, It 
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It would be fatisfaftory to know to what parti¬ 
cular purpofe aflx is applicable in Warwicklhire; 
the fize and number of poles upon an acre that could 
fell for 70I. ? 

If you can fend me any explanation or informa¬ 
tion upon any of thofe fubjefts, at your leifure, I 
fhall conlider myfelf much obliged thereby; and as 
for the mode of planting, did I underftand it, I fliould 
very willingly give it an extenlive trial this feafon. 

I am, Sir, 

your moft obedient humble fcrvant, 

W. WOOD. 


Art! XXVI. 

Reply to the foregoing Enquiries. 

[By the Rev. W. B. Barter.] 

BEAR SIR, Timjhury, Feb. i, 1796. 

1.CCORDING to your requeft I have given due 
attention to Col. Wood’s letter, and lhall be 
very happy if any thing I can fuggeft may be con- 
fidered as fatisfa^Iory anlwers to hfe queries. The 
fubjeft of draining lands, k is true, does not make 
any confpicuous figure in our memoirs, as the prin¬ 
ciple is now fo gcnendly uflderftood and praftifed. 

Mr. 
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Mr. ELKihfGTON’s new mode of boring lands, if I 
do not miftake, is detailed in Young s Annals of 
Agriculture. If the Colonel’s lands that are over¬ 
run with mbfs be found, and will bear winter-feeding 
on them, hay given there to cattle during that pe¬ 
riod, will very much alter the nature of the herbage 
and deftroy the mofs; folding and feeding flieep on 
it alfo will produce the fame elFeft, without the 
trouble of ploughing; the weight of the cattle in 
the winter would, in niy opinion, be moft efficacious 
in deftroying the texture of the mofs. The llime or 
ooze of a river, overflown by the tide, I have in 
many inftances feen tried as a manure, but every 
where difeontinued on the account of the expence 
and trouble of bringing it into a proper ftate for 
throwing abroad on the land; it has, however, been 
of fervice: fmall quantities may be tried, from which 
experience will be derived to juftify a pcrfeverance 
or the contrary. The confufion the Colonel alludes 
to in an account ofl aih planting, in vol. v. page 273, 
at the top, arifes altogether from the wrong point¬ 
ing the fentence; had it run thus, “ with his fpade 
“ digs the earth from the line on his right to the 
diftance of twenty-one inchesj on his left, to the 
“ depth of twelve or fourteen inches,” the whole 
would be plain and intelligible. It is only faying, in 
other words, that the labourer is to throw one half 
of the ground taken.out of the ditch on one bed, 
Y 2 * and 
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aild one.half on the other} if it be better to be un.^ 
dcrftood by the following Iketch, it is much at his 
fervice; 

A a 1 a I A a I 

"i” I B j a I a B | a B | 
i^il a I a i a ^ a ] 

X • 

Should the Colonel’s land to be planted be dry, and 
not boggy, I fhould recommend it to him to make 
his beds at right angles to the hill, or at leaft ob¬ 
lique } by that the beds may retain as much of the 
moifture that falls as they can (without being ftag- 
nant) which is peculiarly grateful to aih} it would 
be Jilfo defirable to extend his diflance of planting 
the aflies from three feet and half, as fpecified in the 
memoirs, to five feet, or at leaft four feet and half} 
becaufe, though not more than two or three poles 


a 

a 


• The dotted line divides the trench or ditch into two equel'parts, 
one'htJf^ which is thrown on A, the otter on B. 

f Bed on which the aih plants are t&id horizontall]r> a a a are the. 
afii plants laid horizontally. 

X Ditch as before. 


may 
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may arlfe from each root for the iflrfl; fourteen years, 
three times the number will probably be the quan¬ 
tity at the end of the fecond perbd, which will have 
but bare room in five feet fpacc. The ufe made 
of the poles in Warwickfliire was for hop-poles, 
hurdles, and hoops, which were fent to London, 
and for fencing new inclofures, of which many were 
at that time .taking place *in that neighbourhood; 
the number of faggots alfo arifing from the fpray 
was not inconfiderable. • My principal information. 
was fromany friend Fiennes Sanderson Miller, 
efq; of Rodway near Kineton, Warwickfliire, who, 
on the Colonel’s mentioning my name, would give 
him any fatisfaftion he wiflied. Lord Willoughby’ 
BE BkoKE has many acres of a(h planted in the 
fame neighbourhood, which, I have been credibly- 
informed, have yielded the fame produce. An apti¬ 
tude in the land to the growth of afli muft be fup- 
pofed, and the planter’s attention muft not be taken 
off from his •infant charge, till at Icaft four years 
from the time of their being committed to the beds^ 
or in other words, they muft be kept well weeded, 

I have pkinted about one hundred and fifty, as a 
fpeciftien for my collier mighbours\ they are about 
five years old, which I have requefted you to infpefr; 
hiy neighbour Mr. Stephens has this year plant^ 
feveral in this mode, wluch is by far the chcapeft of 
any yet ever difcovered. • 
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should I not have been fortunate enough to have 
made myfelf fufSciently-intelligible to the Colonel, 
you have my leave to inform him, that I fliall 
readily and with pleafure give him any further ex¬ 
planation he may wilh to propofe; or if at any time 
he comes to Bath, and would fubmit to be (hewn 
the way to Timlbury by you, L ihould be particu¬ 
larly happy to wait on you both; and fatisfy him, 
by an ocular demonflraiion, of the polGbility of 
alhes growing to a great fize in a fliort time, by 
proper cultivation. 

I am, with great regard, dear Sir, 
your’s very fincerely, 

Wm. brudenell barter, 

To Mr, Matthews, 


Art. XXVII. 

On the ufe of Lime mixed with Gunpowder^ in 
rending Rocks and Stones, 
fBy H. D. Griffith, efq.] 

Sir, - Caerhm near Conway, North-JFales, ijgS, 
T TAVING been for fotnc time in the habits of 
■*- L perufing your intereftmg papers on agricuh 
rare and other fubjefls, I am induced to lay before 
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the fociety a circumftance, whiph, though perhaps 
familiarly known to them, might, if more generally 
divulged through the channel of their publications, 
be of infinite advantage to the publick. 

In clearing my lands of the heaps of ftones with 
which this country every where abounds, I found 
the quantity of gunpowder ufed in the operation to 
amount to a confiderable Jtim at the end of the year; 
and as the price of tlys article has been increafing 
of late to an enormous amount, I had rccourfe to an 
expedient by which the expence of it has been ma¬ 
terially (Jiminilhed. 

I weighed out two pounds of gunpowder, and one 
pound of quick-lime well dried and. pulverized, 
which after having been thoroughly mixed with each 
other, I delivered to the* blafter with direftions to 
apply it in fimilar quantities as he would have done 
the powder by itfelf. I then felefted fix of the 
hardeft granites I could find for the experiment, and 
the efiefts of the*explofion were precifely the fame 
as if powder alone had been ufed. It now occurred 
to me that this might be fallacious, and that ^fmallcr 
proportion of gunpowder would produce the fame 
effeft as a larger; I accordingly ordered the man to 
bore holes in a fimilar number of ftpnes of the fame 
texture and fize with the former, and to put in a 
lelTer quantity of powder by one-third than he would 
Uave done if it had** been* left to his own manage¬ 
ment* 
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Ihcnt. The ftones were feparated by the fliock, 
but the difference in the effeft was manifeft to every 
pofoa in the field; thofe with the mixture of lime 
and powder having been much more effeftu^ly 
brokep and {battered than the others. After the 
fiiccefs of this experiment, I have conftantly adhered 
to the praftice, and am fo fatisfied of its utility, that 
I wifli to fee it more generally adopted. One thing 
is certain, that a moiety of quick-lime and gunpowder 
will explode \ and if this mixture were ufed merely 
as a train of communication to the powder within 
the ftone, what a national faving would it be in 
works carried on upon an extenfive fcale, fuch as 
the numerous quarries and mine-works of this 
kingdom! 

It will give me great plcafure to receive your opi¬ 
nion upon this experiment, when the gentlemen have 
latisfied themfelves about it, and in the mean time 
remain, with great refyeft, fir, 

your very obedient 
^ humble fervant, 

HUGH DAVIES GRIFFITH. 

To Mr, Matthews. 


Art, 
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Art. XXVIII. 

On a flan for making a Return of all the Inba^ 
bitants of a Paripy with their defcriptionsy - 
Alfo an account of the New Gaol at DoRCBESrsSy 
with Plates. 

[By W. M. Pitt, efq; M. P.] 

Sir, * , Arlington-Jlrecty June 1796. 

A S an accurate knowledge of the ftate of the pa¬ 
pulation of any country has been thought by 
eminent writers an objeft of great importance; and 
as thefe writers have materially differed in opinion 
with refpea to the aftual number of inhabitants in 
this kingdom, I hope I may be permitted with great 
deference to lay before die fociety a fpecimen of a 
return which I drew up myfelf in the year 1790, 
afeertaining not onl^ the exaft number of people in 
a very extenfive ‘parifh, but alfo how the whole of 
that number were* employed, and which I have, as 
a magiftrate, fmee found of confiderable utility. 
This plan is equally applicable to the cafe of every 
parilh in thtfe kingdoms, and if it were univerlally 
adopted, it would effeftually remove all uncertain^ 
on the fubjeft. 

It is natural for every man to be partial to thofe 
objefts to which he has given a particular attention; 
I hope, therefore, that I ntaj be deemed in fome de- 


!?rep- 
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grcc cxcufable, if 1 have over-rated the advantages 
which I conceived were likely to refult from fuch 
ah inveftigation to the pariflies themfelves, if it were 
only attempted in a few detached places. I have 
■ftated thofe fuppofed advantages at length in the 
Return itfelf; I need not then repeat them here. 
Should the fociety confider this paper as at all 
worthy of their acceptpee, I fliall think myfelf 
highly honoured. , 

I am, Sir, 

your obedient humble fervant, 

W. M. PITT. 

To Mr. Matthews. 


' N. B. THE Society, on examining the fundry 
papers communicated by this ingenious and publick-fpirited 
gentleman, found the fcheme above alluded to, to be a hate 
of the population of the parifli of Corfe-Caftle in the county 
of Dorfet, fuperbly printed on fcven folding (heets, full of 
columns and deferiptions, in which the names, ages, circum- 
Ihnces, and employments, of all the inhabitants are dif- 
tindlly marked; an undertaking which muft have coft much 
labour, but which may neverthdefs ferve as a model for 
Other country magiftrates defirous ,pf knowing the ftate of 
^■diftridf over which they prefide, and to anfwa: other va- 

, Inable 
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luable ends mentioned by Mr. M. Pitt. But, on account 
of the extent of thofe tables, they were deemed inadmifliblc 
into this volume. They remain for infpeSion at the So¬ 
ciety’s Room.-Refpefling the plan and.defcription of the 

Gaol at Dorchefter, (which Jie in lefsroom) it was fuppofed 
the articles would not only do honour to the parties con¬ 
cerned in the work, but be ufeful and acceptable to the 
publick in proportion as they Ihould be extenfively known. 
The Committee therefore rSfolved to folicit the confent of 

t 

Mr, M. Pitt, to publillrthem in'the Society’s memoirs. 
To that requeft the following letter was returned• 


Sir, 

I HAVE jufl received the favour of your letter 
of the 2oth inftant, and I am highly flattered by the 
notice that has been taken of the,papers I ventured 
to fend to the fociejyj if any part of them fhould 
be deemed worthy of a place in the fociety’s publi¬ 
cations, they are not only entirely at their fcrvice 
for that purpofe, but I (hall confider it as a very 
yeat honour conferred upon me perfonally/ 

I am. Sir, 

your moil obedient humble fervant, 

W. M.PnT. 

forichtjler Barracks mar Farehartt, June 29, 1796. 

To Mr. Matthews. • . _. 

PORSET 



'DORSET COUNTY GAOL. 


TN this building are united the County Gaol, Peni- 
tentiary Houfe, and Houfe of Corre^iion. It 
Hands on an eminence, on the north fide of the town 
oi Dorchefter, on a piece of ground Hill called the 
Caftle, and which was foimerly the fite of a building 
of that defcription, %t the foot of which flows the 
river Froome. It is bounded by a wall, about twenty 
feet high above the furface of the ground, which, 
from the turnkey’s lodge, fituate at the north fide 
of it, completely furrounds the whole of the build¬ 
ings, courts, &c. &c. The ground on which it is 
crefted was, in a moft handfome manner, given by 
Francis John Browne, efq; one of the members 
for the county. The architedl was the late inge¬ 
nious Mr. Blackburn, the friend of Howard! 

The buildings confift of the lodge; of the keeper’s 
houfe, with the chapel, debtors’ day.rooms, female 
fines and female debtors- rooms, vifiting-rooms for 
male ddxors, fines and felons, infirmaries, &c.; and 
of four wings detached from, but communicating 
with, the centre building on each ftory by means of 
caft-iron bridges from the feveral galleries. There 
are feparate fleeping cells for eighty-eight prifoncrs, 
which are diftriburctl in the feveral buildings, as may 
lKfi5cn by a reference tathc annexed plans; and t:wo. 
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airy dormitories for male debtors, each containliig 
four beds, to be ufed in cafe the number exceeds 
thatwhichcan be accommodated in the debtors’wing; 
bcfides four cells for condemned prifoners, liglit and 
airy; four over thefe -perfcftly dark, yet airy, for 
the refraftory; and fix reception cells; which laft 
are fitted up in the lodge. The diftribution i& fuch, 
that not only the male prifoners are feparated from 
the female, apd the felons'from the debtors, fines, 
&c.; but thofe of each defcription are fubdivided 
into clalTes; and for each clafs, by means of diftinft 
ftair-cafeSf feparate fubdivifions of the prifon are ap¬ 
propriated, with courts, work-rooms, &c. to each. 
The fubdivifions allotted to every clafs appear on the 
plan, except thofe to female debtors and female fines, 
who have each a commodious room, with every 
poflSble convenience, over the male debtors’ dor¬ 
mitories, and under the two infirmaries, feparate and 
detached from every ^art of the building, except the 
keeper’s houfe and,court, to which they have accefs 
through the* chapel. 

Thefe fubdivifions are for the accommodatiou of 
the following claffes; 

Male debtors. 

Male felons. 

Male convifls, Clafies !. and 11 . 

Ditto --Clafs III. ’ 

Male fines. 


Male 
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Male bridewell prifoners. 

Female debtors. 

Female felons and bridewell prifoners for trial. 

Female convifts, and bridewell prifoners convid. 

Female fines. 

Reception cells. 

Condemned cells j or for king’s evidence, when 
not ufed for the condemned. 

Refraftory cells. ” 

Infirmary for males. 

Infirmary for females. 

In the reception cells in the lodge, prisoners are 
placed immediately on their entrance, until they can 
be examined by the furgeon, and thoroughly cleaned, 
for which purpofe there are a hot and a cold bath. 
If in a foul or infeftious ftate, they remain there 
till the furgeon pronounces them fit to be removed 
into the interior parts of the prifonj they are then 
fent to their proper claffes, and all felons are appa¬ 
relled in the gaol uniform, and their own clothes, if 
fit to be preferved, are fumigated in a kiln, and laid 
by in the wardrobe till their liberation, or are de¬ 
livered to the care of their friends. There are alfo 
two rooms in the lodge for the habitation of the 
talkmafter, and a fmall one for one of the turnkeys; 
a wardrobe; a room containing one of Stockdale’s 
mills for grinding corn, and every other requilite 
for grinding and for drefling the Spur, whefe all 
, ' the 
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tlie corn ufed for fupplying the prifon with bread is 
ground, and which is found to anfwer extremely well; 
a committee-room for the magiftrates to tranfaft bu- 
fmtfs in; an office for the gaolor; a bakehoufe and 
brewhoufe, with iron boilers, an oven, and other 
convenicncies for cooking for the prifoncrs; and on 
the top of the lodge there is a flat roof covered with 
copper, on which executions take place, in the view 
of all criminal prifoners. 

Bcfides cocks and wafliing troughs in the different 
airing grounds, there is an engine W'hich throws 
water to* the feveral ciftenis on the top of each 
building, from whence every part is plentifully fup- 
plied with water, including the feveral water-clofets 
which are allotted to the ufe of each diftinft fubdi- 
vifion of cells. , 

It fliould be obferved, that no fleeping cells are 
on the ground floor; by which arrangement the 
cuftody of the prifoner is rendered more fecure, 
and his health is act liable to be injured by the ri¬ 
fling of dairlps, and by means of air-holes conftruft- 
ed in the back of each cell (except in the upper 
ftories, where they are placed in the arches of the 
cells) and which are fo managed as to exclude con- 
verfation, while they admit air, its thorough circu¬ 
lation is preferved. 

When vifitors come to fee debtors, they are per¬ 
mitted immediately to go to their vifiting-room, the 

• inner 



mner door of which is conftantljr kept locked, tfid 
^outer one open; there are two windows opening 
from it, one into each debtors’ day-room; thefe 
windows are barred, but a table goes through each 
of them, one half being in the debtors’ room, the 
other half in the vifiting-room. Debtors are not 
therefore excluded from the fociety of their rela¬ 
tions or friends, yet the vifitors are not allowed in 
general to come into the rooms, by vdiich means 
many irregularities -are prevented. In particular 
cafes, the keeper, where he finds it proper, unlocks 
the inner door, and fuffers the debtor to* take his 
friend with him into his cell, or court. Fines and 
felons have not the fame indulgence, their friends 
cannot fee them but in the prefence of the keeper, 
the three gates of their vifiting-rooms being all 
locked. The keeper, on application, lets the friend 
into the fpace between the firft and fecond gates, and 
ftands'himfelf in the fpace between the fecond and 
third, the prifoner remaining in the court; he can 
thus eflFeftually prevent the introduftion of weapons, 
liquor, or other article, the ufe of which is forbidden 
in the prifon, as well as be a check on any improper 
converlation. In the cafe, however, of fomc known 
-relation of the party or other perfon having real pri¬ 
vate bufinefs with the prifoner, the keeper previoufly 
iearches the friend, and then admits him or her into 
the Ipace between the fecond and third gates, and 
. he 
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he KImfelf retires. The friends of debtors are pef* 
mitted to remain, if they pleafe, from ten o’clock in 
the morning till four in the afternoon} the friends 
oMnes and felons are only allowed to remain a Ihort 
time with them, except in cafes of real bufinefs, 
when the keeper indulges them at his diferetion. 
After four o’clock no ftranger is to remain within 
the walls. 

There are»likewife fevOra! work-rooms, in each 
divifion of the prifon} fome for Angle perfons to 
work in, in folitude; others for two, three, or more 
perfons; for the purpofe of employing the prifoners 
in fucli work as they may be capable of, with ftore- 
rooms, and. every other convenience to render the 
arrangement complete; befides a confiderable edifice 
for the purpofe of carrying, on the manufafture of 
hats, and which is fituate between the court of the 
male fines, and that of the penitentiary prifoners of 
the third clafs. This laft was built at the expence 
of Wili.iam MoRTtTN PiTT, cfq; one of the mem¬ 
bers for the cdUnty, as a fmall teftimony of his gra¬ 
titude, for the confidence i-epofed in him, and ^ for 
the repeated favours conferred upon him, by his 
conftituents. This manufafturc has already been 
tried for three or four years with great fuccefs; the 
prifoners, who work in folitude, are employed in the 
firft ftages of it, and thofe parts of the work which 
require the labour of feveral perfons working toge- 

V0I4. VIII. z * ther. 
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ther, arc performed by thofc who by the rules of 
the prifon are indulged with a Jeller degree of re- 
ftriftion. The produce of the work is divided into 
fliares, of which each prifoner has a fhare allotted 
to him, and placed to his account, to be paid him 
at the time of his liberation; another lhare is allowed 
to the keeper, to encourage him to be attentive to 
this objeft; and the remainder is accounted for to 
the county, and already defrays a very confiderable 
proportion of the expences of the prifon. 

The books kept in this gaol are formed on the 
heft models which could be procured; ahiong them 
the three, of which fpecimens are here given, are 
the mbft deferving of notice. 

The infirmaries are airy, with wafliing troughs 
and water-clofets, and axommunication to a feparatc 
flat on the different fides of the roof, one for each 
fcx, for the benefit of convalefcents; there is a dif- 
penfary between the two, for the convenience of the 
furgeon; and a pew from eadh, opening into the 
chapel, for the ufe of fuch fick prifoUers as may be 
able to attend divine fervice. 

Around the outfide of the boundary wall, is a fpa- 
cious efplanade laid down to grafs; and on the north 
fide, in the front of the lodge, a handfome Hope to 
the river, with trees planted on its banks. 

The plan had the'full approbation of the late ex¬ 
cellent Mr. Howard; the*expenee has amounted 

10 
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to about i6,oool. - The regulations for the police, 
and interior management of the prifon, are chiefly 
taken from Sir Gboroe O. Paul’s rules for Glou* 
cefter gaol and bridewell, with fome alterations to 
adapt them to this building; and the two principles, 
of induftry, and refleftion by the judicious applica* 
tion of folitude, are happily combined. 

The work was begun in,the year 1789, and was 
finilhed in 1795; has Ijeen well executed by Mr. 
John Fentiman, of Newington-Butts, Surry; and 
is by many thought to be Mr. Blackburn’s chef 
d’oeuvre iti this branch of architefture. ;^.i 0,000 
was borrowed at four per cent, towards this work, 
and the reft of the expence, as well as the intereft 
of th« lojoool. has been defrayed and paid out of 
the county ftock, and out • of the produce of the 
fale of the old gaol and old houfe of correction; and 
the average number of county rates, of about 500I. 
each, raifed during the fix years this work was pro¬ 
ceeding, has not exefeeded the average number which 
had been colfeCted for two years previous to its com¬ 
mencement, confequently the burthen cannot, have 
afiefted, or even have been perceived by, any indi¬ 
vidual. The gradual reduction of the debt of 
io,oool. is to commence immediately, and the whole 
is to be liquidated within fourteen years from the 
time of borrowing the fevcral fums refpeCtively, 
agreeably to aCt of pafliamenr. 


There 
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REFERENCE. 

JVo. 1 . 


PLAN OF THE GROUND, FLOOR. 


A Keeper’s Parlour | 

B Keeper’s Kitchen and Scullery 
C Debtors Day-Rooms 
D Paflage 

E Debtors Vifiting-Room 
F Store-Rooms 
G Working Single-Cells 
H Fines Vifiting-Room 
.[ Felons Vifiting-Room 
K Committee-Room 
L Kt cper’s-Office 
M Brewhoufe 
N Baths Hot and Cold 
O Keciier’s Court 
P Female Felons and Bridewell 
Prifoners’ Airing Ground 


QJFemale Penitentiaries Airing 
Ground 

R Male Penitentiaries Airing- 
Grounds 

S Engine to raife Water 
T Male Debtors Airing- 
Grounds 

V Male Bridewell Prifoners 
Airing-Grounds 

V Scales 

W Male Fines Airing-Ground 
X Male Felons Airing-Ground 

V Arcades for Day-Rooms for 

the feveral Cla/Tes 
Z Water-Clofcts for the fe¬ 
veral Clafles 


'Fig. I. Room for Unfinilhed Goods 

2 . Finilhing Shop 

3 . M.iking Shop 

4 . Stiffening Shop 

5 . Stove on Ground Floor 

6 . Dyiiig-Houfe 

• A Stove, Wool-Room, a.i 1 Bow-Ganat', X'c. 
on the one pair floor over ti;c above. 


JV'o. 2. 

PLAN OF THE ONE PAIR FLOOR. 

A Chapel C KceperN Apnruicnts 

B Cells for Condemned, and over D DeStors .dt i■; nig-Koonis 

thefe Cells for Refraftory E Water-C as- 

Prifoners F Slceping-C.lh. 


JVo. 3 . 

» 

THE SECTION AND ELEVATlOi 
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Art. XXIX. 

A Method of preparing CanvaSt fo as to make 
flexible Tubes for conveying frejh air into Coal- 
Mines \ and for other ufeful purpofes, 

[By Mr. Lansdown.] 

T ake one quart of boiled linfeed oil, and a quarr 
ter of a pound of the gum elaftick—^boil them 
gently together-—they will fo boil near two hours 
before the gum will be dilTolved. Then add three 
quarts more of boiled oil, one pound of refin, one 
pound of bees-wax, and one pound of litharge of 
lead—^boil all up together, and with a brufli lay it 
warm, and evenly, as a coat, on the canvas. 

This prepared fubftance will be as flexible as can 
be wilhed, without cracking—will refill wet or damp, 
and will be found durable, if cpmmon prudence be 
exercifed in the care of it. 

HENRY LANSDOWN. 

Mells, 1795. 



Art. 
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Art. XXX. 

On the Culture and Value of Potatoes, as com¬ 
municated to the Society by the Author, in a copy of 
a letter to the Right Hon, Lofd Sheffield, 

[By Mr. Bartley.] 

MY LORD, , Brijiol, 1795. 

I CANNOT help Jeeling particular pleafure in 
obferving the culture of the potatoe to be en¬ 
couraged in fo fpirited a manner by the Board of 
Agriculture; perfuaded as I am, that there is not an 
article in the known circle of huibandry more de- 
ferving the foftering care of an inftitution which may 
well be ftiled the moft noble. 

The fociety having condefcended to invite a-ge- 
neral correfpondence, I am induced to addrefs ypur 
Lordfliip as to one* of its moft difccrning members, 
if haply any obforvation of mine may in a flight de¬ 
gree be fhought pertinent to the fubjeft. 

I have had many years experience in the culture 
of this root, and perhaps was the firft in tbe neigh¬ 
bourhood of Briftol who purfued it on an exten- 
five fcale. 

The largeft crop 1 over faw was of ray own raifing, 
(though I have heard of a greater produce) and the 
quality was equal.to any thing I have I'een; the 

’ . farinaceous 
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farinaceous matter proving to be confiderably more 
than one-fourth of the weight of the root. The 
crop was two hundred facks per ftatute acre, each 
fack weighing two hundred and twenty-four pounds. 
The mode of managing the crop, nature of the foiJ, 
&c. are fet down in the third volume of the Bath 
Society’s Papers, p. 288. 

But my principal defign in adverting to this in- 
ftance, is to excite an attentive regard to the prodi¬ 
gious quantity of vegetable food produced from an 
acre of ground, equal at leaft to two hundred bufliels 
of wheat; for I have long fmce made up my mind 
as to this faft, that a fack of potatoes of two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four pounds containing one-fourth 
part of farinaceous matter is at leaft equal in value, 
as an article of food in the family of a poor cottager, 
CO a bulhel of the beft wheat; and the unanimous 
concurrence of this defcription of people will bear 
me out. 

It is true, that crops like this are feldom obtained; 
however, I believe they might be obtained not un- 
frequently, by a judicious attention to the circum- 
ftances of foil, fituation, feafon, &c. and, fpeaking 
in general, terms, I am firmly of opinion that one 
hundred and twenty facks of potatoes per acre may 
be more certainly raifed than twenty-frve bufliels of 
wheat; at the fame time it muft be admitted, that 
fome foils are totally unfit for the-culturc of potatoes: 

• ' a very 
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a very ftiff clay, for' inftance*, and this not only be. 
caufe a light crop would be the confequence, but 
alfo that wet heavy foils induce a diminution of the 
farinaceous matter j thus the roots of the very beft 
fort are apt to degenerate in unkindly foils—again, 
there are fuch as will not be reclaimed by the moft: 
favourable. 

The moft valuable fort I conceive to be that which 
contains the greateft projjortion of farinaceous mat¬ 
ter. I have made a great number of experiments 
in this refpeft, but never cxtrafted more than be¬ 
tween one-third and one-fourth of the weight of the 
root} in fome inftances not more than one-feventh 
has been obtained. So that it feems eflential not 
only to hit upon a right fort in the beginning,' but 
to preferve it by a proper’attention to the nature of 
the foil. 

I have made excellent bread with a mixture of 
one-third boiled potatoes and two-thirds wheat flour. 
But if ever potatoSs Ihould be introduced as an ar¬ 
ticle in bread, on a general fcale, I doubt not die 
proper mode would be, in the firft inftance, to extract 
the flour or farinaceous matter by means of fome 
fuitable apparatus, that might eafily be invented.— 
Thus a determinate rule would be cllabliflied of ap¬ 
portioning the due quantity of potatoe flour, and of 
wheat flour, to be employed in the compofition. Be- 
fldes it would be the bnly cffcftual method of fecu- 

ring. 
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ring, throughout thewinter, this invaluable vegetable 
food from the fury of the froft. Poffibly, indeed, k 
might be preferved found in this form for years, 
concentrating within a moderate volume the effential 
part of the fubjeft. 

I know from experience, that, in refpeft to this 
vegetable, there are feminal varieties, touching which 
fubjeft I have lately addrpffed the Secretary of the 
Bath Society. . 

Your lordfliip’s attachment to agricultural purfuits, 
I flatter myfdf, will be to me inftead of an apology. 

I have the honour to fubferibe, &c. &c. 

NEHEMIAH BARTLEY. 


Art. XXXI. 


Queries propofed to the Society ' by an Economica 
Committee of Parliamentary Gentlemen in London 
during the high prices of Corny idc, in 1795; aru 
anfwered. 

By the Secretary. 


I. T^THAT mode of fdpplying the ncceffities c 
^ ’ the poor, during the prefent fcarcity, hs 
been purfued in your part of the country? 


2. Whf 
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3. What is now the aftual rate of common la¬ 
bourers wages in your part of the country? 

3. What is the ordinary proportion of common 
manufafturcrs wages to thofe of common labourers 
in your part df the country, and how far has the 
former alFefted the latter ? 

4. Has there been any, and what, rife in the wages 
of labour, both fummer and winter, for the twenty 
or thirty years preceding 1794-5; and if any, at 
what periods, and in what degrees, has it taken place? 

5. Have you known, in faft, unequal prices of la¬ 
bour in places near to each other, which may be fup- 
pofed to have fefulted from the operation of the 
poor laws? 

6. What rife in the price of the necelTaries and 
principal conveniencies ctf life has taken place during 
the fame period, diftinguifliing each article as parti¬ 
cularly as may be ? 

<# 

7. Is talk-work,common in your part of the 
country, and hovf much can a man earn per day or 
week in this way ? 

8. What appears to you to have been the effeft, 
in point of population, of increafing the fize of 
farms, and incloling commons; and has tke quantity 
of land in tillage been thereby fo much dirainilhed, 
as that notwithftandin^ the improvement of what 
has continued in tillage, the quantity of grain pro¬ 
duced has been lefsMian before? 


9. Has 
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9. Has the practice of ingrolUng fmall farms pre¬ 
vailed -within your knowledge, and if fo, with tyhat 

cfFcfts has it been attended ? 

% 

10. Wliat were the habits of living among the 
labouring clafs twenty or thirty years ago, and what 
are they now; do they now live harder than they did 
then, or than they did at fome intervening period? 

11. Did the poor, twenty or thirty years ago, 
life meat and beer, more or much more than they 
did till the commencement of the prefept fcarcity? 

12. Do potatoes conftitute, about you, a mate¬ 
rial part of the food of the labouring clafs ? 

13. Do the poor in general appear tolerably con¬ 
tented in their fituation, or otherwife? 

14. What proportions and defcriptions of the 
labouring clafs, when not .difabled by age, or fitua- 

' tion, or ficknefs, receive parifh relief, how often, and 
haw long? 

15. Have the poor-rates been progreffively In- 
creafing for fome years part; and if fo, in what fume, 
and in, what proportions? 

16. Docs any, and what, proportion of the labour¬ 
ing poor about you belong to Friendly-Societies, 
or Box-Qubs; and what appear to you to have been 
the effefts of fuch inftitutlons? 

17. Were the common labourers wages fulEcient 

to maintain a man, his wife, ’ and four or five chil¬ 
dren, without p-arifli relief, btfore the commence¬ 
ment of the prefcnt fcavcity? 18. Hav^ 
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18. Have the ale-houfes increafed in your part t)f 
the country' within the laft thirty years, and in what 
degree, and what have been the efFefts of fuch in- 
aeafe ? 

19. Do the porals of the lower orders appear to 
have improved, or to have grown worfe, within the 
laft twenty or thirty years; and are they more or 
lefs frequent in their attendance on publick worlhip ? 

20. What proportion 5 f the children of the poor 
may be fuppofed to have no fchooliug, or whether 
they have more or lefs of it than formerly? 

21. Would it be politick to hold out additional 
encouragement to the growth of wheat, and if fo, 
what encouragement ? 

22. Would it not be politick to encourage the 
ufe of oxen in agricultural draught, and in place of 
that of horfes ? 

23. Have cottages in general lefs land about them 
than formerly, and* what have been the effeils on 
the comfort and morals of their inhabitants? 


ANSWERS. 

I. AMONG farmers —{dling ccrn^JJaur, or pota~ 
toes, or all three, to workmen,‘at reduced prices. 
Among inhabitants o’l towns—-bread, potatoes, or 
rice, at reduced prices. 


2. Various^ 
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4 . Various. Among hujbandmeny from iS. to is. 
6d. per day. 

3. Manufafturcrs get perhaps from is. 6d. to 2s. 
and 2s. 6d. per day. How far manufacturers wages 
have affected thofe of labourers, or vice verfa, is hard 
to fay. The proportions are much as formerly. 

4. Small advances in thofe periods; but perhaps 
on the average about onc-fixth, and thofe moftly 
within the laft twenty years. ^ 

5. The variations in the prices of labour, in con¬ 
tiguous places, arc fmall, and rauft neceffarily remain 
fo; for fuch variations being fubjeCts of common 
converfation, and knowledge, are uniformly regu¬ 
lated by fuch knowledge, &c. 

6. A confiderable rife, doubtlefs lefs in com, till 
of late} but moftly in butcher’s meat, fay one-third; 

*iirbutter, one-third} in cheefe, one-third; in malt, 
near one-half; in groceries, fay fugar, one-third; 
candles and foap, one-fourth. The rife gradual, but 
moftly within ten or fifteen years.' 

7. Tafk-work is common, but not uniform. It is 
difficult, to ftate an average advance, it being fo much 
in proportion to agility and induftry; perhaps one- 
fourth more earning by tafli than day work may be 
fairly affumedt but talk work gives latitude to irre- 
gular working and improper'expencc. 

8. Increafmg the fize of farms has not been fup- 
pofcd to decreafc population fo much as common 

notion 
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notion would fuggeft. Something of truth, however, 
muft be allowed in this notion. Fewer labourers 
may fometimes be wanted after inclofures, but not in 
any confiderable degree, for in fome places more are 
required by the; improved hufbandry. Inclofures, 
merely as fuch, cannot diminifli the quantity of land 
in tillage. Moft inclofures for improving lands re- 
quire tillage as the foundation of improvement: 
And the demands of the hiarkets, for the produce 
either of arable or pafture, will always govern, in a 
confiderable degree, the choice of the farmer. He 
will not decreafe his arable, and increafe his pafture, 
but in conformity to the demand at market. The 
demand of cheefe for foreign markets, added to the 
leflened incumbrance of tithes, on pafture, feems to 
furnifli the principal exception to the above general 
rule; and this, it is probable, is become and bees*— 
ming, more a confiderable evil than formerly, unlcfs 
wc could have morel'land. 

9. The praftice of engroffing fmal! farms has 
doubtlefs been rapidly advancing of late years; and 
the effefts have been difadvantageous, from the in- 
creafing opulence of the occupiers; ready-made for¬ 
tunes being frequently carried into large^farm'mg: 
and general opulence favours a difpolition to keep 
up high prices for corn. Such »farmers can often 
fix prices too high, after harveft, and keep them up, 
hecaufe not neceffitatid to a full fupply of the mar- 

• , kctsj 
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kets; but where there is not fome average deficiency 
of crop, this -effeft is not likely to be materially felt j 
and even in a time of fcarcity, although the popular 
clamour may be loud, it feems queftionable whether 
the advance of prices, fomewhat beypnd the propor¬ 
tion of that fcarcity, be not rather a good than an 
evil, on the whole: But for fuch advances, to check 
the confumption, and call for fubftitutes, the fiock 
might become exhaufted, rfnd the evil bt; the greater. 
Large farmers alfo decline the trouble of the fmaller 
produce of farms, as poultry, pigs, &c. And the 
fewer their commodities, the more they cun govern 
the price of them. To alter the fyftem, and reftore 
variety, with its good confequences, fmaller farms 
ftiould be added; to accomplilh this, more ground 
fhould be brought into qew cultivation; and 110 
-./fettus of doing it can be equally efficacious with a 
general inclofure bill. 

lo.- The habits of living, among labourers, are 
doubtlcfs altered confidcrably ‘in rhis period. The 
tafte, the banful tafte of fpirituous liquois, and the 
common introduftion of tea, fugar, and butter, into 
cottages, has confum^d too large a part of the earn¬ 
ings: Enervation^ and confequent idlencfs, have in- 
creafed; and though they' live more?'luxurioufly in 
fome articles, they 'oo the .whole, donbtlefs, live 
“ harder^' formerly. Tlie fyfton is like halj^ 
luxury mi: halfflarvation^ ' „ ' 

, • 11.‘"Certainly 
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11. Certainly they did. Meat, including bacon, 
is become too dear to be often compaffed; and beer, 
home-brewed, fuch as the cottager was formerly fur- 
niflbed with from malt at 3s.—3s. 6d.—or at moft 
4s. per bufliel, is now,"from the enormous price of 
barley, and the advance of duties, (confequent on 
the two or three laft wars) quite beyond" their reach. 
This has been the cafe for feveral years. 

12. Potatoes arc in geaeral ufe: and but for them. 
It is hard to fay how ’any family, where there are 
children, and where private aid is not given, could 
exift without parifh pay. 

13. More contented than could be expefted; at 
lead not turbulent. And it is hoped the awe of au¬ 
thority will bcfulhcient to preferve peace. 

14. This is a queftion which cannot be anfwercd, 
unlefs returns had been procured—but the nurabsx- 
is certainly increafing. 

15. Progreffively*increafing; but the proportions 
would require an aftnal, and laborious furvey, to be 
afcertaincd. 

16. Numerous are the Fricndly-Societjes and Box- 
Clubs. The poor are fond of them: theh effcfts 
uniformly good. Such inftitiitions fcould be encou¬ 
raged by XJovcmmcnt, as an objcft of high import¬ 
ance, next in magnitude to a Geqpral Inclofure Bill. 
Thofe two objcfts, fpeedily and ardently attended to, 
would do more towards diffufing ftrength and hap- 

vot. viii. 
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pincfs in the country, and giving fcope for national 
recovery^ than all other polTiblc fchemes of policy. 
And their adoption is the more defirable, becaufe 
pbvious in their nature, and eafy of aceomplilhment. 

17. Not comfortably. 

18. Ale-houfes have been generally leffened in 
number every where, within thirty years—more re- 
markably fo within half that period—perhaps in the 
proportion of one-third «or one-fourth—in fome 
places, half have been fupprdiTed.—^Efieds of courfe 
favourable; but for fuch diminution, and the in- 
creafe of potatoes, matters mud have been abund. 
antly worfe. 

19. On the whole, there feems to have been an 
improvement of morals, confequent on an increafe 
of religious inftruftion, by dilTenting and methodifi: 

-aw.ifters. And though profligacy abounds in many, 
a confpicuous reformation, and an increafing refort 
to places of publick worfliip, are encouraging fea¬ 
tures of thefe times. *' , 

20. The general introduction of Sunday Schools 
has evidently and ufefully increafcd the number and 
proportion of inJlruSled children in thefe parts; 
perhaps twice as rtlany are taught to read as received 
fuch inftruCtion ten or fifteen years back; In fome 
places the propoQ:ion is muph greater. 

411 . The demand at markeiii as has been obfervcd 
before, will always furniihfufi|cieQt encouragement; 

, • ■ give 
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give but the proper quantity of ground for tillage, 
by an inclofure bill, and you have the heft poffiblc 
chance for plenty of wheat, without bounties-, which, 
if they opeAted all, or coiifiderably, muft, in the 
prefent ftate of things, render fcarce, in proportion, 
fome other articles of field produce, when certainly 
there are none too abundant. The prefent high 
price of wheat has doubtlefs produced a fowing, for 
the next feafon, greater’than ufual: but fliould go¬ 
vernment think any ftep for further immediate in- 
creafe prudent, perhaps the moft advifable ftep 
would be to offer premiums to thofe who fliould 
dibble or fet with wheat, a certain proportion of their 
land in the approaching fpring—not ufing more feed 
than five pecks per acre—but by no means to encou¬ 
rage a further additional broad-cajl fowing. 

22. No doubts can be made of the good polify'of 

ufing oxen, for the general purpofes of hufbandry: 
but this has been often faid, and alTented to, without 
much increafe of tiie praftice. The improvement 
fliould be’warmly recommended, and ftipulated for 
by landlords, who would do well uniformly to fet 
the exaniple; but the change can neither be com- 
pulfory nor fudden. , 

23. The ufe of land 1 ^ cottagers has been abridged 
in fome degree by inclofure of «oramons—but cer¬ 
tainly not to national injury. Other caufes of 
abridgment, it is fuppofed, are not confiderable— 

A 2f 8 wherever 
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wherevit 1 ^'is teflfeticd, for garden cultivation 
of cona^S', it is iH ^icy; and the effcfl: on health 
and 'tnorais mtlft be detrimental. An cxtenlion of 
iuch cultivation nay lie looked to as a c^apkal fource 
of improvement among the poor of this country— 
and confcquently of national ftrength. 

W. MATTHEWS. 


Art. XXXll. 

DireSlions for Dibbling Wheat, as performed in 
the county of Norfolk in 1795; communicated by 
David Barclay, efq. \ 

W HEAT is generally planted on a clover lay, 
and if the land be veiy light, it Ihouid be 
ploughed a week or ten days before planted; and 
Ihould a good rain lyi, it will be advantageous, be. 
caufe the holes will ftand open the better to receive 
the feed, and the ground will not life fo much when 
bufli>harro7ved; In heavier land the-plough ihould 
precede the dibblers only a day or two»'and be plant- 
ed in the earliejl pmtof thc fcafon, which fliodd be 
paRicularly obfervedj as hca^ land, after much 
>810, cannot be dibbled. « - 

Plough 


te. 
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■ Rough the ground from three to four, inches deep, 
and nine inches wide, and raaJcc about eighteen fur¬ 
rows on one ridge of land, about five yards widej 
but when the foil is very dry, the ridge may be 
double.the breadth; Let a man follow the,plough 
with a fpade, and level the flag where it may have 
been broken by the plough; then roll it with a roller 
of about feven feet, with one or two horfes or oxen, 
and it is fit for dibbling*. A man or a woman has a 
dibble in each hand about two feet nine inches 
long, made of iron, the bottom of which is made in 
the form of a co«e, fuitable to make a hole in the 
ground not Icfs than two inches deep, and the handle 
is covered with wood for the eafe of the dibbler, 
who walks backward^ and turning the dibbles 
round, (which mull be •particularly obfcrved, becaufe 
that adlion prevents the mould from falling iifttf the 
hole) makes two holes on ^ch flag, at the diftance 
of three inches th*e len^hway of the flag. Children 
follow, and ditip in two or three feeds, and care 
Ihould be taken that they do not drop in more; 
two at the beginning of the feafon would be fuffi- 
cicnt, and three at the latter end. The land Ihould 
be bulh»harrowed three or four tim§8 in a place, 
the fam day, by the farmer with bulhes fixed to a 
gate-ltft^ or if on light harrowJ, care mud: be taken 
that the tines do not penetrate the ground. Seven 
pecks of wheat prepared as ufual arc fufficient. One 
• . dibbler 
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dibbler gctierally undertakes the bullnefs of one 
gang, aftor the ground is ploughed and rolled, at 9s. 
98. 6d.—10s. or I os. 6d; per acre: he hires other 
dibblers, women at one fhilling per day,' or men ac¬ 
cording to their abilities, (women generally do two- 
thirds of the work of a man) and children of feven 
or eight years old at three pence halfpenny per day, 
who follow the dibbler, and drop the wheat into one 
row of the holes: Children, ten or twelve years old, 
drop into two rows, and receive feven-pence per day. 
An aftive dibbler, ufed to the bufinefs, with three 
droppers at feven-pence per day, can plant nearly 
half an acre, if the foil be favourable, and the wea¬ 
ther permit: Land in good heart, which had been 
well mucked for turnips, hoed and fed off, and fown 
with barley and grafs feeds,' which have continued 
in'grafs a year or two, is confidered not to want 
manure; but if otherwife, it may be mucked at the 
rate of fifteen loads per acre, either before it is 
ploughed, or after it is planted; if the former, plough 
not more than three inches deep; and if the latter, 
the muck fhould be carried on in a firoft, or it may 
be folded with flieep, which is prefisrablc, on ac¬ 
count of not.carting upon the land.’ 

N. B. Peafe and beans are likewife dibbled, and one 
only put into a hole ;•• and the holes for peafe are two 
on a flag, three inches and half diftant lengthways ; 
for beans, only one hole in the middle of the flag, 

and 
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and five or fix inches difiant. The price of dibbling 
peafe feven {hillings, and beans four ihillmgs and 
fix-pence per acre. 

N. A ^air of dibbles is depofited in the So¬ 
ciety’s Room** 


85“ In a former volume the Norfolk Dibbling Syftem is 
particularly defcribed—but alterations in the mode of 
pra(£lice, particularly in*the prices of dibbling, and the 
quantities of feed fet per acre, have occurred in a lapfe of 
near twenty years, the above minute and faithful account, 
from fb refpedtable a correfpondent, was not to be omitted. 

EDITOR. 


Art/ XXXIII. 

Report of thirty-fix kinds of Apples, prefented by 
Mr. "Pugs, of Shajton* 

[By the Committee.] 

u^ARNS-DOOR, or Oaken Pin. Large, fit for 
dumplings and fauce, a mellow plcafaot fruit, 
a. Blujh Pippin. Very fine rich fruit. 

3. Broad-Nofe Pippin. Pleafant flavorfr, good for 
cider. 

4. Bunch Pippin./Very finalf white fruit, quick 
flavour, good for cider. 

5. Cbiskling. Cider frijit, finall fize. 


6. Cogge 
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6 ..Ci)^f.. 4 pple* Large'fize, .is a bitter fweet, 
not vciy valuable. 

7. Farringdon Green. Large fize, fpongy^ mode¬ 
rately good flavour. 

8. Goofe-Belly or Oliphant. Large,'mellow, plea- 
fant fruit, but not likely to keep. 

9. Humberlin. Small fize, fpongy, will not keep. 

10. Iberten Streaking. Large fized fruit, is much 
like the Herefordlhire Rcd-llreak, confequently 
good cider fruit. 

It. Kernel Applet Large fized, pieafant flavoured, 
juicy, melting firuit. 

12. Jerfeys. Small fruit, very unpleafant fla¬ 
voured. 

13. Large Lemon Pippin. Similar to No. 14, but 
not fo fliarp, handfome fruit. 

14. Lemon Pippin. Small fize, fliarp,. pieafant 
-flavour. 

15. Large Kerml Apple. Large fize, quick, very 
pieafant, melting, and juicy. 

16. Magety ox Compton Pippin. Sharp cider fruit. 

17. Large Magety or Compton Pippin. Auftere, 
unpleafant flavour, firm flcfli. 

1 3 . Maiden's Bftujb. Rather large fruit, and hand- 
fom^ but fpongy, and jnfipid flavour. 

19. Orange Pippin. Middle-fized fruit, veiy quick, 
rich in flavour. 

20. Bajfet Pippin. Cy^r fruit, flwuTp, firm flefli. 

21. Simley 
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a I. Slmley Cupper. Middling fize, very picafant 
flavour, and one of the firft-ratc—if quite ripe might 
be excellent. ^ 

22. Simley Pippin. A rich, juicy, pleafantfruit, 
very inelegant lhape. 

23. Sheep's Nofe, or Shipling. Large Czc, plea- 

fant flavour, and good for fauce, a valuable family 
fruit. • 

24. South-Ham Cupper. Large fruit, mejting, 
quick, not unpleafant, but rather fpongy. 

25. Spice Apple. Middling fizcd, fweet, fpongy 
fruit, dry, nothing extraordinary. 

26. Summer Pomeroy. Spongy, and indiflerent 
flavour. 

27. Sweet Apple. Middle-fized, fpongy, bittcr- 

fweet, not very valuable. « . 

28. White-Chapel Pippin. Handfome fruit, and 
of a quick, pleafant flavour, well worth cultivation. 

29. Wilton Pembroke Pippin. Large fruit, very 
pleafant, rich flavour, green flcfli. 

30. Winter Merchant. Small fize, quick flavour, 
good for cider. 

31. Bajiard, or Winter Permain. Small fized, 
quick, pleafant flavour, very good for cidSr. 

32. Winter Gillifiower. Middling fize, fweet flac 
vour, tneking, but not very rich. 

33. TTellow Permain. Small fruit, quick flavour, 
fim^ fieih, well won-h cultivation. 

34. Catjbead. 
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34. Catjhead. Veiy large, quick, pleafant flavoar- 
ed, valuable for faoce. 

35. The Claret Wine. Middle fizcd, handfome 
fruit, juicy, but very auftere, can only be valuable 
in mixture for cider. 

36. Stone Pippin. Middle fized, firm, good cider 
fhiit. 


Art. XXXIV. 

A cbaraSieriJiick account of twenty-nine forts 
of Apples^ from Mr. J. N. MoxsMt nurfery-rmn, 
ofNewent. 

Sir, 

I HAVE fcnt you a hamper of fruit, and wilh I 
could have done it better. We have great num¬ 
bers of other excellent cider frr.its, but the old forts 
as the Golden Pippin, Redjirecek, Redmufs, Woodcock, 
and Haglode Crab, bear very fparingly; the trees are 
old and decayed, and young trees grafted with thefe 
fruits fticceed very indifferently: they very foon can¬ 
ker and die, but I cannot tell from what caufe; many 
think it is'for want of a frefli fupply of grafts from 
Normandy, &c. If any gentleman of the Society can 
procure grafts of the beft fort of fruits of that coun¬ 
try, about the month of February or March, I wil] 
have them grafted on young thriving ftocks. I pro- 
x... cured 
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cured a few grafts lately from thence. The fort Js 
called tbe Golden Norman. They were grafted in 
March 1792, and have made fhoots eight feet feven 
inches, are likely to make very capital trees, but 
have not bore fruit yet. 

Apple trees grow well in moft foils: we efteem 
a ftiff land inclined to clay the beft; the cider 
off fuch land is preferable, and will keep better and 
longer than that made fr<jm fandy or light land; the 
cider made from fandy or light land is pleafant and 
good for the firft year, and often the fecond, but is 
apt to get acid in long keeping. Pear trees thrive 
better than apples on fuch a foil. 

We efteem a mixture of apples to make the beft 
cider; the fruit ought to be of equal ripenefs, and 
not made until thoroughly Hpe and mellow. 

FIRST LAYING. 

* 

12 Old Field Pears., Good tree, bears well, ex¬ 
cellent perry, the tree thrives in almoft any foil. 

8 ReynoldU Crab. Small reddilh apple, good for 
cider, tree grows to a good fize. A loamy clay foil 
we efteem beft for all apple trees. 

7 Marjh Apple. Very good cider, fine growing 
tree, bears well. * 

6 Two Park Kernel. Fine cider, ditto ditto. 

12 Hardwick's Kernel. Ditto, d?tto, ditto. 

9 Green Stire. Ditto. 

10 Wbite Stire. Ditto, dijto, ditto. ] 


5 Red 
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fl Never-faiL Good cider, fine trei, bears well. 
* 3 Maidkn's Blujh, 

I Red-Sireokf well known. ExdSllent cider; the 
fort almoft loft; few graft with it; as the tree can¬ 
kers and dies, and will not arrive to perfc£libn. 

a Red Mufs. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

SECOND LAYING. ‘ 

6 Skerm*s Kernel. Fine pleafant cider, veiy 
fine upright growing tree, grows faft, bears well. 

13 Underleqf. Good cider, rather low bulhey 
tree. 

. . 9 Cherry Cheek. Good cider, and fine tree. 

16 Golden Pippin^ well known. Excellent cider. 
A neighbour of mine, Mv. Holder of Tainton, fold 
two hogflieads for feventy guineas; the fort nearly 
loft, as well as the Red>ftreak and Red-mufs. 

13 Orange Pearmeun. Gpod cider, and fine tree. 

t 

THIRD LAYING. • 

13 Forejl Sire^ yellow apple. Excellent cider. I 
have fold it at thirteen guineas per hogftxcad, and 
the perfonlfpld it to,fold it again at i8s. per dozen 
bottles, that is 31I. los. per hogfhead. Fine tall 
tree; grows to good fize, father Ihy bearer. 

12 Black Fox Whelp. Excellent cider^ and 
fine tree. 

* • ' 15. Longny 
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15 Longny Rujfet. Goo 4 cider, ditto. 

9 Red Kernel. Good cider, and excellrat to 
mix with other fruit, as it is very high colour; very 
fine tree, and ant to bear. 

12 Brandy 4 pp^f' A new fort here, faid to he 
very good. 

FOURTH LAYING. 

12 Haglode, Crahy yellm apple. Excellent cider, 
good mixed with other fruit, being of high colour. 
Tree not very large, rather given to canker. 

II Woodcock. Good cider, heft mixed with other 
fruit.—Tree grows large, the fort almoll gone, very 
few grafted, as they feldom fucceed well. 

Green's Kernel. Good cider, very beautiful 
. tree. , 

13' Old Harvey. Good cider, tree not very large* 

FIFTH LAYING. 

10 Oxford-Pippin.' Very good cider, and fine 
tree. 

13 London Pearnutin. Good cider, ditto. 

8 Dutch J^inin. Very fine cider, fine tree, rather 

low. . ^ 

I am, &c. 

Newenty fan* 1794. * N. MORSE, 

•I 

* To Mr. Matthews, 

Art» 
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Art. XXXV. 

On a new method of propagating Potatoes. 
In a letter to Dr. Fothesgill. 

e 

[By the Rev. J. Barto:^.] 


Agrieultura proxima fapientia. 

Experimental Farming and found Fhilolbphy are nearly 
allied. 

Sir, 

I TAKE^the liberty of fubmitting to yonr confidera- 
tion, as a vicc-prefident of the Agriculture Society, 
an experiment which I made laft fummer on the cul¬ 
tivation of potatoes; and am the bolder in doing 
this, becaufc if the experiment meet with your ap¬ 
probation, communicating it to you will be the fureft 
means of diffiifing a general knowledge of it, and 
making it ufeful to fociety at large, which is the only 
objea I have in view. • 

In May laft a plantation of rafpberries which had 
been made in potatoe ground the preceding autumn, 
was choaked up with potatoe ftalks, from the negli¬ 
gence ‘of the labourers in dearing mid preparing 
the ground. A thought ftruck me, that they might 
be made beneficial plants inftead of being thrown , 
away as weeds, ^rhich had. hitherto been the cafe 
whenever they grow in forbidde^^round. I there¬ 
fore dug them up carefully, and planted about a hun- 
. ' dred 
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drcd of them as I would cabbages in drills, when 
fome manure had been previoufly laid; and pulled 
off the potatoes that adhered to the roots of the 
ftalks. On digging them up laft autumn, I found 
that the experiment had fucceeded beyond my ex- 
peftation. Every ftalk produced from ten to ^tcen 
potatoes, none very fmall, and fome of an uncom- 
mon large lize. I weighed the produce of a dozen 
ftalks, and found that they amounted to twenty-feven 
pounds; but thefe I todk as they lay contiguous to 
each other in the drill; had I weighed the produce 
of picked ftalks, I am fatisfied the weight would 
have been near forty pounds. 

Now, fir, the benefits that will arife from this ex¬ 
periment, if the mode be generally praftifed, I take 
to be the following;—potatoes fliall be 
left in the ground, the ftalks that grow from them 
will reward tlte induftry of the farmer, in clearing 
the ground of them^ and the potatoes (adhering to 
the roots) may be, given to the pigs. The man of 
fortune will give thefe ftalks to his cottagers, or to 
poor people, to plant in their little gardens, which 
muft be ,a relief to them, when potatoes happen to 
be fcarce in the fpring. 

Thofe who have fmall potatoes only* fit to be 
thrown to their hogs,, can make beds of them in 
November, and plant, out the ftalis in fpring, or fell 

them in the market as they would cabbage plants. 

’ In 
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, In many placw the inhabitants are obliged, from the 
wcm^ and povmy of the foil, to defp planting 
tKcJt imtatocs BII late in the fummer, tod late to have 
any. confiderablc produce. I do imagine that this 
mode of culture would lucceed much better in fuch 
cafes than the common method, for there would be 
no danger of the ftalks rotting in moift ground, as 
the feed potatoes w: apt to do, and alfo Icfs manure 
would be neceffary. I take it alfo, that there would 
be a confidcrable faving in libour in this method of 
cultivation} for a field defigned for potatoes could 
he prepared in the fame manner as a field for cab¬ 
bages, and plant^ out in the fame manner. 

It has one advantage over Mr. Maunsell^s 
plan, or fetting from the flioot; bec^ufe I am in¬ 
formed, that crops in his mode of culture are liable 
to fail in particular feafons. This, I fuppofe, will 
never be the cafe in my method. Becaufc nothing, 

I imagine, can materially injure the ftalks but froft. 
Now this inconvenience can be fafily avoided, be- 
caufe they need not be planted till all biting frofts 
arc 6vcr; any time from the middle of March to the 
middle'of June will Mifwcr for this purpofe. For 
a podbn tdd me, who took the hint from me, that 
in weeding his potatoes laft fummer, he pulled out 
the la.teral ftalks^from the, main ones, in order to 
ilrengthen the latter, and planted them out in my 
method, juft as they were opening iqto bloffom; 
Wd ihat he had an exc^llrat crop from themi 
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If any ftalks happen to be loo long at the time of 
planting, they may be cut fbort like a cabbage plant, 
and they will grow equally well. 

It would be'a latisfaftion to me to have your can¬ 
did opinion of’this. 

1 am. Sir, 

your obedient humble fcrvant, 

J. BARTON. 

April 23 , 1795. 

N. B. This method of raifing potatoes, by the Revv 
Mr. B. feems to merit the Society’s attention, and that of 
the publick, particularly at this feafon. 

A. FOTHERGILL. 


AUT. XXXVI. 

» 

A Letter ffom Tso/4as Sours, efq; of Boffmgion, 
explaining his reafons for delaying the publication of 
his hng-expeaed Treaiife on Wall-Fruit Trees. 

deaK stm Bojpngm, OB. udt, i 79 B> - 

Y OU having, with the moft benevolent intention, 
inferted in the lixth volume* of the Bath Mtj- 
moirs a private letter of mine, which may have e 
the publick to expefth Trmife on the 
VOL. VIII. B B 
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Wall-Trees differing from the modern prafrice, and 
produftive of their fruits in the higheft excellence j 
I muft trefpafs on your goodnefs fo far as to defire 
that you will make my apology, in y^ur next publi¬ 
cation, for not being as yet prepared to finifh the 
work. I truft you know me too well, to think me 
capable of impofing an imperfeft one on the world. 
Let me wait, therefore, till I have grown every 
peach and nefrarine, that Qur catalogues contain, 
under my own eye; and then you ftiall have my opi¬ 
nion concerning them. And as I know not of any 
forts, but what have been, or are at prefent in my 
collefrion, it cannot be long before my knowledge 
of their fruits will be perfeft. And in the mean 
time, I remain, dear Sir, 

f 

your obliged, 

T. SOUTH. 

< 

P. S. As Boffington is only, three miles from 
Stockbridge, any gentleman of curiofity travelling 
that road, who wiflics to fee the certainty and de¬ 
gree of perfection to which pruning is now brought, 
has permiffion to fee my trees at any time, but they 
appear to moft advantage between Midfummer and 
the fruiting fcafop. 

To Mr. Matthews, 


Art. 
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Art. XXXVIIL 

Sme Remarks on the Drill Hujbandry, extraSled 
from a Lettert to tke Secretary, 

* C®y W'impey, efq.] 

« 

[The following Extra<ft is a ftiort one, but as it contains 
the pTaa\ca\ lentiments of an old and mgsnious cor- 
refpondent, and perhaps are the laft lines he ever pen¬ 
ned on agriculture,* they are here inferted; the gentle¬ 
man to whom the principal allufion is made, and for 
whom Mr.WiMPEY liad a high refpeft, would doubt- 
lefs oblige many members of the Society, by any ne- 
ceflary explanation.] 

MY DEAR FRIEND, BrottonXlovelly, OB. 4, 1795, 

'VT'OUR much-efteemed favour of the 15th ult. 

is now before me. I received the 7th volume 
of the Society’s Papers at the fame time, for which 
ybu have my beft thanks. It gave me pleafure to 
fee the name of.thfe Rev. Mr. Close in the table of 
contents'^ but in the perufal was miferably difap- 
pointed by its concifenefs, and total barrennefs of 
detail. The fails aflerted are of the moft'important 
nature; and a particular defcription of the feveral 
proceffes would have been an invaluable treafure to 
the praftical farmer., I have the higheft opinion of 
Mr. C.’s ikill, ingenuity, and veracity; but he is a 
very extenfive cultivator indeed, if he faves more 
B B 2 
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than 2ool. per s^in. in the. article of feed only, by 
fowlhg witfi CooK.’s machine inftead of the common 
method} as I cafculate, from eight hundred to twelve 
hundred acres of whey yearly. I am much afraid 
fomc error has here crept in, perhaps it is in my con¬ 
ception of this matter, fray can you remove the 
difficulty? He has decided clearly and ftrongly in 
favour of the drill mode; but, taking the whole of 
his paper into confideration, *it lliould feem the ad¬ 
vantage arifes more from the favings in the feed than 
in an iucreafe of the produce; fo that the merit is 
imputable to the machine rather than the drilling. 
The fowing the feed regularly, as to diftance and 
depth, is undoubtedly advantageous; but let the 
ground be as well prepared for promifeuons fowing 
by hand as it muji be for the machine, and it will 
* he found that three bufliels of barley, fown upon 
an acre in the old method, will be fuperior to two 
bulhels fown with the machine ^l)y three or four 
times the difference of the feed; of the truth of this, 
I have had the cleared: and mofl fatisfafrory ocular 
demonftration. I am well fatisfied the principal part 
of the merit aferibed to this mode of fowing is, in a 
great meafure, owing to the more pcifeft culture of 
the foil which is vccejfarily bellowed for that mode 
of fowing; but in agriculture, nbthing is more com¬ 
mon than to aferib: effefts to cabfes which had no 
liand in their produfrion. This ift prafrice ever has 

been. 
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beef), and I fear, ever will be, a fruitful fource of 
error. The true principle of the drill method is 
. very far from being generally well underftood, even 
by drill machine makers. They have dropped and 
loft the principle on which the fuperior fucccfs of 
that mode is fuppofed, oV rather known, to depend j 
for clofe drilling, or any drilling that does not allow 
intervals for thoroughly pulverifiug the foil, and pre¬ 
paring it for future trops, has little advantage over 
the common method. I am afraid agriculture will 
acquire little improvement from experimenters, till 
they can be prevailed upon to aft upon more liberal 
principles; but while the paltry confideration of a 
premium preponderates againft publick good^ no 
fucccfs can be reafonably expefted; the motive is 
too felfifli for it to furvive the reward that-gave it.^ 
birth; and they commonly expire together. 

I had begun a firft attempt to explain and enforce 
the drill hufbandry, but niy indifpofition became fo 
great, diat I was forced to abandon it; whether I 

{hall be able to refume it, God only knows. 

* 

[The latter part of this letter contained an afiefting ac¬ 
count of the author’s growing infirmities, wltich foon after 
put a period to his exiftence, in the 83d year of bis agp. 
The clearnefs of his faculties, and the ardour of mind, which 
he difeovered to the lalt, for the prt^uotion of ufeful know¬ 
ledge, together with! the manly and virtuous fentiments 
which adorned his ia*ter days, may not improperly be men¬ 
tioned here, as the probable ^uit of a plain, aftive, country 
fife, which he had chofen and purfued.] 
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Art. XXXIX. 

Experimnts made ni^th a view to ascertain the 
truth and importance of Dr. Huntmr's Opinionsf 
refpe&ing the Food of Plants. 

[By Major Velley.] 

T he laudable exertions of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture having called forth various expedients 
both from the praftical and theoretical improvers of 
land, for the advancement of cultivation in general} 
I felefted, from among fundry trafts recommended 
by the Board, the one entitled, “ The Outlines of 
“ Agriculture,” publilhed by Dr. Hunter, the 
learned editor of Evelyn’s 3 ylva; in which work 
the above-mentioned traft made its firft appearance 
in the form of a note. In the feventh page of the 
pamphlet, the ingenious author thus exprelTes him- 
felf:—I lay it doMm as a fundamental maxim, that 
“ all plants receive their principal nouriflinlent from 
“ oily particles incorporated with water, by means of 
an alkaline frit or abforbent earth.” Having fup- 
ported this ^hypothecs by various arguments, he 
notices a preparation as follows: 

One drachm of Ruflia pot-a(h diffolved in two 
ounces of water, then adjd two fpopnfuls of 

oil:-T-p. 19.. V 

This mixture, the author affefts, “ is adapted to 
“ all the purpofes of vegetation.” 
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Pleafed with the information, I determined to give 
the faireft trial to the experiment, and chofe a piece 
of ground which was frefli, and had not received any 
manure. Imthis I made fix^ contiguous beds. I 
then marked out in each bed one hundred mid twenty- 
eight fpots, four inches ^funder every way. In 
the firft bed I planted the fame number of barley 
feeds, which had been fteeped three days in the 
above mixture. Aftp* this, I planted in the fame 
manner, and in the adjoining bed, the fame quantity 
of feeds dry and not Jleeped-, but before the foil was 
ciofed upon them, I poured into every hole two-thirds 
of a drachm of the faid compofition,—^a quantity fo 
fmall as fcarcely to fill a tca-fpoon, and which could 
not have been fuppofed to produce any vifible elFeft. 

I then planted in the third bed the fame number of 
feeds in their natural ftate, unprepared^ and Without • 
any compofition. 

The following o^fervations I made with great ac¬ 
curacy;—^The feeds which had been fteeped did not 
make their appearance fo foon by eight or nine days 
as the grain which had been planted without any pre¬ 
paration : and thofe feeds, upon which the mixture 
had been poured, continued Jiill longer in the ground, 
infomuch that I thought they had been entirely dc- 
ftroyedj at laft, howdver, they came up, though but 
fparingly, and lefs ill quantity than thofe which had 
been fteeped:—butfboib forts were far lefs produc- 

* » live 
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tHK^than thofc which had been totally unprepared. 
The laft pnsduced near double the quantity to "the 
next bcft, a< will aj^ear from the annexed accouhts 
of the rdative produftions df the difftifent beds. 

1 repeated the fame experiment with oats, in the 
fame manner as before ftated, in every refpeft, and 
planted them in the three adjoining beds: and it was 
lingular enough to obferve the fame effefts precifely 
as to the tune of their comiflg up, and of their ripen¬ 
ing, as well as with regard to their produce, which 
I had before remarked in the barley. In both in- 
ftanccs, the unprepared grain was much more for¬ 
ward in its appearance and ftate of maturity, as alfo 
much more abundant, than either of the other two. 

All the feeds were planted with the Norfolk dib¬ 
ble, exafily at the fame depth, at the fame time, and 
«in adjoining beds, under the fame afpeA, in an open 
though rather Ipamy foil, which had not been ma¬ 
nured. 

Table of the relative produBions of grainy as 

noticed in the above cucount. 

- - ^ Ears. 

IdsKBX.B.'ii flexed, eight or nine days more 

backward tjian the dry grain, produced - 465 

Barl£y, not Jieepedi but having a fmall 
quantity of the mixture poured into the hole 
with it, was foil longer in the gfound than the 
-fosn^, and produced • - 236 

Barley, 
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-: ^'■■'■iEars, 

Barley, unprepared, came up eight or nine’ r 
days foonej: than theand produced - .750 
OA.T&,Jie^ed, were /even or eight days 
more backward than the dry grain, and pro¬ 
duced - - - - » - 

Oats, not Jieeped, but iiaving a fmall quan¬ 
tity of the mixture poured into the hole with 
them, were longer in»the ground than the 
former, and producecl - - - *103 

Oats, unprepared, came up feven or eight 
days fooner than the firft, and produced - 238 
An objeftion may poffibly be made to the fmall 
fcale upon which the eflay has been brought for¬ 
ward: yet as the effeils produced by the coropofi- 
tion, and by the varied modes of applying it, were 
remarkably fimilar in the different forts of grain, 
planted at the fame time, and in the fame foil; 1 
think fuch an objeftion cannot reafonably invalidate 
an experiment of this nature; more efpecially whet 
it is confidered that a greater degree of accuracy anc 
precifion can accompany fimilar attempts upon a 
fmaller fcale, than when extended to a greater fdope 
And if I am not greatly miftaken, foms of the ver] 
ingenious obfervations, which the learned chemifl 
Dr. Ingenhovze hhs lately given to the world, 
with refpeft to the inutriment fupport of vege 
table life, have beeh founded upon expariments, cvei 


mor< 
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more confined in their extent, thouglj not lefs wor- 
thy of attention on that account, than thofe above 
cited. 

THOMAS VELLEY. 


Art. XL. 

ApraSiical Defeription of a particular Mode of 
Improving certain Lands—and a Dijertation on the 
Improvement of Cattle. 

[By John White Parsons, cfq.] 

N. B. Though the following mode of Improving Land is 
certainly not a new difeovery, yet, as coming from fo 
'' pradlical an improver, and being fo well deferibed, it is 
judged highly worthy of communicatbn to the publick. 
for the naethod cannot be too extenfively known. 

DEAR SIR, Weji-Camel, 08 . 3, 1796. 

■pAINFUL as the talk of writing always is to me, 
(or I Ihould not have given up the lucrative 
profeflion of the law for the peaceful ftiepherd’s 
‘ life) yet at 'your particular reryueji, with pleafure I 
take up ray pen, to difclofe to you my fecret of con¬ 
verting clay into gsf/, which I have found to be the 
bell manure for divMing and improving ftrong, four, 
and fwampy clay land}—and is as follows: 


In 
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In the months of February and March, the ground 
intended to be improved fhould ^e trenched in the 
following manner; Let the principal carriage trenches 
be at leaft three feet deep, and two feet and a half 
wide, and the leffer ones, eighteen by fourteen. In 
digging them, throw the firft fpit, being turf, regu¬ 
larly on one fide, and the bottom fpit, being clay, 
fltould be laid in heaps on the other fide of the 
trenches, to take the filin and air. When you begin 
your work, if your ground be incumbered with 
thorns, furze, &c. they, when grubbed up and dry, 
may be ufed as part of the fuel which will be wanted 
to burn the earth j and in the month of May you 
fhould begin by taking a few loads of your worft 
clay, and with it mak^a circular floor or founda¬ 
tion, about a foot thick, to prevent burning tire fur- 
face of the earth under the intended heap. In the 
middle of your flotTr put three or four large billets 
of wood almoll upright, bearing againft one another, 
and round throw finall faggots, roots, and brufh- 
wood, intermixed with a little cleft wood, as if you 
were building a pile, to the height of about fix feet; 
after this begin to bring, in your three-wheel one- 
horfe carts, the turf or clods round your floor, with 
which you build a kind of kiln, regularly, as you 
would a wall, clofe ^o the heap |)f wood, circularly 
all round it, and of the fame height with it. Your 
wall muft be about eighteep inches thick. In your 

wall. 
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wall, at the bottom of your kiln, leave at equal dif. 
tances three or four vent-holes about two feet wide 
aiid two feet high, placing three or four flicks acrofs 
each Vent-hole like lintels over windo'frs. The build¬ 
ing being thus linilhed, you muft throw four or five 
loads of the dryeft turf* on the crown of the pile. 
When all is thus in readinefs, with ftraw kindle the 
fire at once at all the vqnt-bolesj and when you 
thbk that the whole pile is on fire, you are to flop 
up entirely the vent-holes, walling them up with turf, 
like the reft of your heap: then, from time to time, 
you muft fupply your heap with the quantity of turf 
and clay that you will find neceffary, which you muft 
guefs at from the fmoke that comes out of the top at 
the heap. If it fmokes furioufl)’’, it is a fign that 
the fire is too quick, in which cafe you muft throw 
clay in greater plenty, which will force the heat 
through the fides; but if the fmoke comes out but 
very {lowly, you muft flop your hand, and give the 
heap a little air, by making holes through, the crown 
of it with a long fharp flake, and afterwards throw 
gradually and with jud^ent clay and turf alternately. 
When, by throwing, you have raifcd your heap as 
high as jcfa can conveniently, and the fire has nearly 
reached the top, you muft rake down the red-hot 
-afhes with a long dung crook, covering them imme- 
(Jately with turf meanwhile Ihe wall will be burn¬ 
ing through, and to fujpply the place of it a nm 
■ • one 
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one mufl be built likewife of turf, againft the old 
wall before it is quite confumed, which will keep, 
the heap together, and by often pulling it down pre-r 
vents its burnijig too faft. A heap of fixty or fe, 
venty feet in circumference will keep two or three 
carts employed to fetch turf, and clay, and will bum 
five hundred loads of afhes in a week. The fire 
mull be watched conftantly, at all times, late in the 
evening and early in th^ morning*, and one Sunday 
in a year we generally have our good pallor’s leave 
to fpend unholily, in preventing the fires from burn¬ 
ing too quick, which, for example’s fake, he has often 
thought proper to fanftion with his own hands.-— 
Sometimes the fires burn fo fall that five or fix-men 
are wanted continually to throw up clay to moderate 
its heat, and prevent its burning through. 

Dry fummers are the moll convenient for this' 
work; wet feafons only delaying it, as large fires, 
after two or three days burning, are never put out 
by rain, and the dlhes are more carbonaceous and 
fertilizing the flower they are burnt. The ant-hills, 
if there be any on the land, Ihould alfo be ept clean 
up (not thrown) and burnt with the clay, out of the 
trenches, ditches, pool-banks, and othes olFenfive 
matter which moll fields arc incumbered with, and 
which generally affords'a calcareous dreffing for the 
fame land of forty or fifty large p)|it-loads per acrcf 
and, as it were,/rf^ oT coftj as the coft of draining,. 

grubbing. 
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graibbwg, hi|l-tTirowmg, and' removing the clay ofF 
the land^ would he otherwife incurred in the courfe 
of common hufbapdry. As the raoft convincing way 
of proving tQ you that retentive clay-lands, poifoned 
with ftagnant water, and reputed to be worthlefs, 
are thus to be made by fire, I have one eftate, ftil! 
lying in the midft of a defert belonging to Francis 
Kingston Galpine, efq; of Blandford, that about 
twenty years ago was over, run (as his is now) with 
^thorns, furze-bulhes, ant-hifls, and every unwhol- 
fome aquatick weed, and then let at 19!. per annum, 
out of which were deduced the taxes and repairs; 
which eftate having been fince falivaied (if I may be 
allowed the exprelTion) is now cheap in 60I. a year, 
and likely in a few years to be worth lool. without 
dung or any purchafed maijure whatever: and I have 
forty acres of grafs land in another parifli, that is 
alfo lying in a wildernefs quarter belonging to Sir 
Henry Mildmay, which I took into hand about a 
year ago, then let at 1 81, a ye'ir, out of which were 
alfo allowed taxes and repairs, and which ufually 
reduced it to 12I. a year, that is now made worth at 
leaft 50!. a year, without any other help. I cannot 
fpeak more particularly as to the expence, than by fay¬ 
ing, that it has never coft me, in any one inftance, more 
tiian three 'pounds per acre; and that I am fure it is 
the cheapeft and |\ioft lafting of all manures, next to 
marling, (in fomC^ very congenial and particular fitu- 

ations) 
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ations) and fure to pay a very great intereft for 
money, where there are no rhynes and deep ditches 
to be made, which I,have alwaysfcad to do at nearly 
half the expqicej which, befides infuring mod ex¬ 
cellent and impenetrable live hedges, has, in fcveral 
inftances, at once laid whple fields dry, lying on a 
declivity, when we have happened to dig through 
beds of gravel, fand, or done. 

Taking advantage of^ very wet day, I have been 
writing to the Earl .of Egremont about cattle-; 
and as you know I have lately dared to dand upon 
very bold ground at Bath, and have broached fomc 
very drange new doftrines, which the Tup Society 
are fure to cry down; I cannot forfear troubling 
you with an extraft from my letter, as I diall be 
glad to have your thoughts (which I am fure you 
will give fincerely) on this ufeful and importailt 
fubjeft:- 

“ The opinion f entertained in fiivour of crojftng^ 
“ I did not preftime to give your lordihip as mere 
matter'of opinion and theory;, but as I am con- 
“ vinced, after long experience and clofe^ attention 
“ to the breeding of domedick animals, that it is 
“ the fured and neared road to perfe^tiofi for men ol 
“ genius to take, as it is alfo in carelefs hands a moll 
“ dangerous and dedfuftive praftice. And I charge 
** Mri Bake WELL ^whofe men|jry I revere'as^e 
“ of the greated affd mod ufeful men this country 

“ ever 
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« ever bred, and who well knew how to go faftcr, 
than the age in which he lived, in tliis brsmch of 
** fcicnce) with wi^ procraftination in giving jfym. 
** mctiy, fine wool, fine quality of mnwon, and fmall 
•* heads and legs to the old Lciccftcrs (naturally the 
“ coarfeft and moft unprofitable breed of fliccp in 
“ the Ifland) which he might have done in three 
« years as well as in five-and-twenty, and not have 
«left his work unfinifliedj ?s he certainly would 
** have bred them finer in the fielh and fleece if he 
had lived, as his lateft improvements evidently 
“ make appear. A ftrong inftance in fiivour of 
“ crofling (ufing the beft fort as a bafis only) is 
“ the ram I (hewed at Bath, being a compofition of 
“ the Exraoor-foreft (heep, the South-Devon, the 
, Diftiley, and the Somerfet. And I have a three- 
*^.year old (leer, now fatting, upon land that a few 
“ years ago was dear in five (hilljngs an acre, which 
I mean to (how at the next annual meeting at Bath, 
** half French and half Devon, got by t^e bull at 
Petworth out of a very fmall Jerfey cow, that 
will, before Chriftmas, be dead ripe, and worth 
** at Icaft twenty-five pounds, two-pence per pound 
** better in< quality, and riper at three years old^ 
** than the Yorklhirc, Hercfordfiiire, or long-horn 
cattle are at fevem the Suffex at fix, or the Devon- 
“•roire at ^vc} ani I have fome two-year old (heep 
** now fatting, bred from ewes which I had catebed 

« tvi 
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« in wild from the/ea clifti at 6s. per head, got by 
« my own rams, uniting more good qualities and 
« nearer to perfeftion, accordin| to the principles 
» laid down bj^Mr.BAKEwgLL, (which I believe to 
« be juft) than* any I have yet feen produced from 
“ ewes purchafed at fix or tai guineas a-picce.— 
« Therefore, having obferved the improvements in 
“ ftock to be uniformly the fame in all the different 
“ breeds and'croffes that I have tried, I cannot now 
“ forbear venturing an opinion, which is, that the 
“ Devonftiire cattle, and Mr. Bakewell’s new va- 
“ riety of flieep, though capable of improving all 
“ the other forts in the ifland in a very great and 
“ ftriking degree, arc themfelves ftill further to be 
“ ameliorated and improved by a judicious admixture 
“ of blood-, and therefore I cannot forbear ajjvan- 
“ cing, with fome degree of confidence, what I con- 
“ ceive to be as int^refting to the community as it 
“ may be mortifying .and perplexing to fome of the 
“ great breeders o’f the North, (who have been all 
their lives only following and groping in the dark 
“ and myfterious paths of nature after the great lu- 
“ minary that is gone, without having difeovered any 
“ of his ways) that at prefent there is no known beft 
“ breed of cattle or (hcep; and that every fpecics of 
“ domeftick animal is to be advanced in like manner 
“ as the horfes of this country hajte been impco *wl 
** by cre^ng with tSe Arabian, Perfian, Turkifli, 
■yoi.. VIII. “ Spanifti, 
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« Spaaiih, or Barbarjr hodb or marcj and as oar 
beft Englilh piM have been greatly improved by 
a mutturc with me Chinefe. And I Ihould expeft 
to find more good Aecp, cattle, and horfes, in 
“ Shetland, the Highlands of Scotland, the defcrts 
“ of Arabia, the Welch mountains, the iflands of 
“ Jerfey, Guemfey, and Alderney, and in the north 
“ of Devon, where the hindering art and conceit 
** of man has never reached «hcra, than in the Mid- 
land counties, where all the quackery and myftery 
“ have been praftifed. It is an opinion too unlver- 
fally prevalent, that the breed of animals found in 
any one diftri£i is more particularly adapted to the 
** nature of the climate, and other circumftances re- 
“ latmg thereto, than any other that could be in- 
** trqduced into it; and that the particular qualities 
of any breed of any domeftick animal, that may 
have continued long in any ope diftrift, are chiefly 
“ to be attributed to the nature of the pafture, or 
“ fome particularities of the foil or climate of that 
“ diftrift, and not to any difference in the primitive 
“ qualities of the original breed: both of which 
opinions I know to be erroneous. And furely 
“ fuch bigoted farmers cannot know how long the 
‘ “ filk-worm was confined to a particular diflrift of 
Alia, before it was known that it could be reared 
‘Nffr as. great per|efiion in many parts of Europe 
“ as in its, original native country j—^that pears, 

** cherries. 
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« cherries, peaches, apricots, ancl ail Ae other 
« fine fruits of our gardens, are natives of bfiier 
diftant countries, and were utterly unknown to 
‘‘ our anceftbrs;—^that clover, cabbage, turnips, 
« with almoft’all the numerous train of garden roots, 
« were only of late introduced into Britain, where 
they are now grown in greater pcrfe^iion than on 
« any other part of the^globe;—^that horfes, cows, 
“ and fhecpj were not>known in America before the 
“ Europeans fettled there. In ftiort, the benefits 
“ that fociety hath reaped from judicioufly tranf* 
“ planting the animals and vegetables of one country 
into another that may ftand in need of them, are 
“ fo many and great as might fill whole volumes 
barely to enumerate, and ought to ferve as a ftrong 
** incitement in us to attempt farther improvements^ 
and to flrengthen us in the belief, that, fubjeft to 
« our continual improvement or debafement, the 
“ great Author of Nature has caufed the fame num- 
“ berlefs .varieties in the animal as in the vegetable 
“ world. And therefore I cannot give up my opinion 
“ that by right judgment in croffing, the choiceft ani- 
“ mals remain to be produced, uniting all the good 
“ qualities for which they are wanted, with the 
“ fame fuccefs as I have myfelf produced fome of 
“ the moft beautiful flowers and.choiceft fruits from 
“ feed. I will not a|)ologize for'|roublingjjoJ»»dOrtl- 
“ fhip fo long with my ideas on this ufcful ahd im- 

“ portait 
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h(Jwew crroacous (hey may^bej 
VVkopv^g (hit k is Qot any particular breed of 
^,aitt3& dr of that your Lor<fihip wiflies to 
** advance and promote, but the unmr/al and moft 
“ exUnftve good^ which never can bepurfued to an 
« excels.” 

1 am, dear Sir, ' 

your very fmeefe friend, •' 
and obliged humble fervant, 

JOHN WHITE PARSONS. 









